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CHAPTER  I 


PURPOSE,  PROBLEM  AND  METHOD  OF  STUDY 

After  stating  briefly  the  purpose  of  the  disserta¬ 
tion,  this  chapter  discusses  the  problem  out  of  which  the 
thesis  arose.  The  chapter  then  deals  with,  the  method  of  the 
study  by  stating  the  criteria  upon  the  basis  of  which  the 
school  in  question  will  be  judged.  The  next  section  of 
this  chapter  classifies  the  type  of  school  about  which  the 
study  is  centered  and  gives  a  list  of  the  private  Protestant 
secondary  schools  of  Alberta.  The  chapter  concludes  with  an 
enumeration  of  the  questions  which  will  be  kept  in  mind 
throughout  the  study  and  which  will  be  specifically  considered 
in  the  final  chapter  of  this  dissertation. 

Purpose  of  the  Study 

This  study  is  an  attempt  to  trace  the  developments 
that  have  taken  place  during  the  past  thirty  years  in  the 
activities  of  an  Alberta  Protestant  private  residential  high 
school — the  Camrose  Lutheran  College.  The  purpose  is  to 
estimate  the  place  of  such  an  institution  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  Province,  to  evaluate  the  contributions  this 
type  of  school  may  make  in  achieving  desirable  educational 
and  social  aims  in  a  democratic  community,  and  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  this  school  has  met  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  during  this  period  of  rapid  social  changes.  The 
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dissertation  proposes  to  examine  carefully  every  aspect  of 
the  activity  of  Camrose  College  and  to  study  the  data 
assembled  in  the  hope  of  indicating  answers  to  questions 
regarding  the  proper  function  of  such  a  school  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  system. 

The  Problem 

Although  a  Protestant  private  secondary  school  in 
Alberta  must  be  incorporated  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  the  Department  of  Education  does  not  seem  to  have 
adopted  a  definite  attitude  toward  this  type  of  school.  It 
is  pasively  tolerated  but  no  great  interest  is  taken  in  it 
and  little  responsibility  is  accepted  for  it.  It  is  true 
that  the  Department  of  Education  has  specific  requirements 
regarding  the  training  and  certification  of  teachers  in 
Alberta.  No  school,  public  or  private,  may  promote  students 
in  high  school  grades  or  prepare  students  for  Departmental 
examinations  unless  the  teachers  in  the  school  have  the 
training  required  by  the  Department.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  private  schools  are  not  adequately  inspected  and  super¬ 
vised.  And  there  are  no  very  definite  standards  regarding 
size  of  staff,  adequacy  of  plant  and  equipment  or  financial 
support.  The  attitude  toward  private  secondary  education  in 
Alberta  does  not  differ  very  much  from  that  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  as  recently  set  forth  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Sherman  in 
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the  following  statement 

When  one  thinks  of  American  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  one  usually  thinks  of  the  public  high 
school  and  gives  little  or  no  thought  to  the 
many  private  schools  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States.  However,  if  one  is  to  give  due 
consideration  to  American  secondary  education, 
one  must  recognize  the  fact  that  there  has  de¬ 
veloped,  rather  haphazardly  in  the  United  States, 
a  dual  system  and  that  the  strength  of  American 
secondary  education  rests  as  much  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  private  school  as  it  does  upon 
the  development  of  the  public  high  school.  Since 
its  inception,  the  public  high  school  has  had 
many  champions;  the  private  secondary  school  has 
not  been  so  fortunate.  However,  if  American 
education  is  to  reach  the  goal  of  perfection 
which  is  the  dream  of  every  American  educator, 
the  cause  of  the  private  secondary  schools  must 
likewise  be  championed. 

As  the  principal  for  fifteen  years  of  an  Alberta 
private  high  school,  the  writer  is  convinced  it  is  also 
true  of  this  Province  that  Protestant  private  schools  have 
been  allowed  to  develop  "rather  haphazardly"--at  least  as 
far  as  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  general  public 
is  concerned.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  accurate  knowledge, 
even  amongst  educators,  with  respect  to  the  type  of  work 
being  done  in  the  private  school.  It  may  serve  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose,  therefore,  to  give  detailed  information  about  the  aims 
and  activities  of  one  of  these  schools  in  Alberta.  In  reply 
to  the  question,  "What  enlightenment  must  be  brought  to  the 


1. 


Sherman,  J.  Leonard,  "What  Shall  Be  The  Status  of  Private 
Secondary  Education?",  School  and  Society,  Volume  55, 
(February  14,  1942) ,  pp.  187-188. 
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public?",  Leonard  J.  Sherman  says:*1- 

In  the  first  place,  the  public  must 
realize  that  in  a  democracy  private  second¬ 
ary  education  is  absolutely  necessary  to  a 
well-rounded  system  of  democratic  education. 

Too  often  the  public  thinks  of  private  edu¬ 
cation  in  terms  of  private  business  enter¬ 
prise  or  in  terms  of  a  retreat  for  those 
who  cannot  fit  into  the  public  school  system. 

The  public  must  be  made  to  realize  that 
private  education  does  not  mean  any  one  of 
these  things  but  is  in  its  true  sense  a  neces¬ 
sary  complement  to  the  public  school,  doing 
the  things  that  the  public  school  by  its  very 
nature  cannot  do. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  a  private  school  has 

no  place  in  the  community  unless  it  promotes  democratic 

education.  In  describing  and  evaluating  the  activities 

of  the  school  studied,  this  school  does  perform  an 

essential  service  to  democratic  society,  that  fact  should 

2 

be  known.  In  this  regard  Mr.  Sherman  says: 

They  (the  public)  must  be  made  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  the  private  school  has  a 
mission  in  a  democracy  that  is  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  public  school.  They  must  be  led  to 
realize  that  the  private  school,  functioning  in 
a  proper  manner,  does  not  simply  duplicate  the 
work  of  the  public  school  nor  does  it  exist  as 
a  private  business  enterprise  but  that  it  is  an 
essential  agency  that  complements  the  work  of 
the  public  school.  Because  of  this  lack  of 
understanding,  private  schools  and  private-school 
people  do  not  always  receive  the  consideration 
from  those  engaged  in  the  field  of  public  edu¬ 
cation  that  should  be  given.  However,  when 
public-school  people  realize  the  importance  of 
the  private  school  in  a  democracy,  they  will 
accord  private-school  people  a  place  equal  in 
importance  to  that  held  by  them;  and  they  will 
cooperate  in  helping  the  private  schools  in  the 
realization  of  their  objectives. 


1 


Ibid.,  pp.  188 


2. 


Ibid.,  pp.  189. 
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Method  of  Study 

The  great  need  of  modern  societjr  is  for  training 
in  social  living.  Science  has  given  us  the  machine  age 
and  limitless  power.  The  result  has  been  limitless  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  mankind  but  human  relations  have  as  a 
consequence  become  increasingly  complex.  It  is  an  infinitely 
more  difficult  task  to  apply  the  scientific  method  to  so¬ 
cial  issues  than  to  the  physical  phenomenon,  which  released 
the  natural  forces.  But  the  application  of  the  scientific 
attitude  to  human  relationships  is  long  overdue. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  expect  a  serious  effort 
on  the  part  of  educational  institutions  to  assist  in  this 
social  task  by  devoting  themselves  to  developing  an  intel¬ 
ligent  citizenship.  Asa  Knowles  says  that  the  future  de¬ 
pends  upon  our  ability  to  organize  and  harness  machine 
technology  for  the  greatest  good  to  all  people.  Then  she 
adds:^ 

Here  lies  education's  greatest  challenge. 

For  the  school  system  must  train  men  and  women 
not  only  in  the  principles  of  political  democracy, 
but  also  how  best  to  organize  economic  life  to 
lift  civilization  to  ever  higher  planes  of  achieve¬ 
ment,  while  at  the  same  time  making  it  possible 
for  the  individual  to  find  his  niche  and  a  happy 
life. 

This  study  proposes  to  judge  the  school  under  obser¬ 
vation  in  the  light  of  its  contribution  to  the  training 


1. 


Knowles,  Asa  S.,  "Democracy's  Challenge  to  the  Public 
High  School,"  Vol.  52,  No.  1347,  (October  19,  1940), 
pp .  358 . 
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of  democratic  citizens.  It  becomes  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  find  an  acceptable  definition  of  democracy  upon 
the  basis  of  which  the  activities  of  the  school  can  be 
evaluated. 

Definitions  of  Democracy. --For  the  purposes  of  this 
study,  the  following  three  definitions  have  been  accepted 
as  criteria  for  the  appraisal  of  citizenship  training  at 
Camrose  College.  The  first  one  is  by  John  Dewey:1 

Democracy  means  voluntary  choice,  based 
on  an  intelligence  that  is  the  outcome  of  free 
association  and  communication  with  others.  It 
means  a  way  of  living  together  in  which  mutual 
and  free  consultation  instead  of  brutal 
competition  is  the  law  of  life;  a  social  order 
in  which  all  the  forces  that  make  for  friend¬ 
ship,  beauty,  and  knowledge  are  cherished  in 
order  that  each  individual  may  become  what  he, 
and  he  alone,  is  capable  of  becoming. 

That  democracy  is  more  than  a  form  of  government 

is  emphasized  in  the  following  definition  by  George  S.  C. 

Counts: 2 


It  is  an  attitude  of  mind  to  which  the 
exploitation  of  man  by  man  is  abhorrent;  it 
is  a  way  of  life  in  which  human  personality  is 
judged  of  supreme,  of  measureless  worth;  it  is 


1.  Dewey,  John,  "Educational  and  Social  Change,”  Social 
Frontier,  3:238,  May  1937. 

2.  This  thesis  is  documented  in  G.  S.  Counts,  ”The  Prospects 
of  American  Democracy”,  Ch.  iii,  New  York:  John  Day, 
1938,  quoted  by  James  D.  Teller,  ”Are  American  Schools 
Democratic?”,  School  and  Society,  Vol.  53,  No.  1379, 

pp.  686. 
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an  order  of  social  relationships  dedicated  to 
the  promotion  of  the  individual  and  collective 
interests  of  common  folk;  it  is,  in  a  word,  a 
society  in  which  ordinary  men  and  women  grow 
to  their  full  stature — a  society  "of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people”. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  definitions,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  one  by  Max  Otto  is  quoted  because  it  emphasizes 
that  democracy  is  not  "rugged  individualism” 

Democracy  is  not  a  mere  association  of 
individuals  whose  purpose  or  act  is  individual¬ 
istic  in  the  laissez  faire  sense.  It  is  not 
even  primarily  a  form  of  government.  It  is  an 
intelligent  use  of  cooperative  means  for  the 
attainment  of  significant  personalities. 
Significant  personalities  cannot  be  unfolded 
from  within;  they  must  be  acquired  by  indi¬ 
viduals  in  union  with  other  individuals  intent 
upon  a  similar  quest. 

These  definitions  all  emphasize  the  two  basic 
assumptions  of  democracy.  The  one  concerns  individual 
gro?/th  and  the  other  considers  social  action.  Of  these 
two  postulates,  James  D.  Teller  says:2 

The  former  restates  essentially  the 
Christian  doctrine  that  human  personality 
has  worth,  while  the  latter  repeats  the  Soc- 
ratic  theory  that  the  common-sense  decisions 
of  common  people  will  in  the  main  agree  on  a 
given  course  of  action  if  all  of  the  facts 
have  been  presented. 


1.  Otto,  Max,  "John  Dewey's  Philosophy",  Social  Frontier, 
3:226,  June  1937* 

2.  Teller,  James  D. ,  "Are  American  Schools  Democratic?", 
School  and  Society.  Vol.  53>  No*  1379>  PP*j  686. 
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A  high  school  which  believes  that  human  personality 
has  intrinsic  worth,  cannot  read  the  life  of  an  individ¬ 
ual  merely  as  a  means  to  an  end  but  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Every  student  in  such  a  school  must  be  considered  to  pos¬ 
sess  extraordinary  potentialities  of  development  and  he 
must  be  given  equal  opportunity  with  others  to  realize 
his  unique  possibilities. 

A  high  school  which  accepts  intelligent  cooperation 
as  a  method  of  social  action  must  have  faith  in  the  collec¬ 
tive  judgement  of  its  students.  They  must  be  trusted  with 
the  responsibility  of  making  decisions  on  the  basis  of  all 
available  facts  and  they  must  be  provided  with  opportunities 
to  give  intelligent  consent  to  proposed  courses  of  action. 

In  this  regard  James  D.  Teller  expresses  the  following 

.  .  1 
opinion: 


Again,  if  the  school  places  its  faith  in 
the  method  of  reaching  decisions  by  the  intelligent 
consent  of  common  people,  then  it  must  provide 
opportunities  for  the  consideration  of  many  sides 
of  the  multitude  of  issues  that  arise  in  con¬ 
temporary  life  in  and  out  of  school.  Students 
must  be  exercised  in  the  techniques  of  co¬ 
operative  inquiry.  They  must  be  required  to 
plan  together  for  the  achievement  of  goals  in 
which  the  group  is  interested.  They  must  be 
allowed  to  think  together  about  the  solution  of 
common  problems.  Finally,  students  must  be 
allowed  to  act  together  both  as  leaders  and  as 
followers  in  the  execution  of  policies  demo¬ 
cratically  determined. 


1 


Teller,  James  D. ,  "Are  American  Schools  Democratic?" 
School  and  Society.  Vol.  53*  No.  1379*  PP»  68 7. 
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The  method  oi*  this  study  will  be  to  examine  the 
data  assembled,  which  describes  the  activities  of  the  school 
being  studied  in  the  light  of  the  stimulation  of  desirable 
individual  growth  and  desirable  social  action. 

Type  of  School 

The  Camrose  Lutheran  College  is  a  residential  co¬ 
educational  high  school  with  an  average  attendance  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  students.  The  high' school  and  business 
courses  offered  in  grades  X,  XI  and  XI 1  are  all  prescribed 
by  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  ’’Programme  of  Studies 
Eor  The  High  School”.  Academically,  the  chief  function  of 
the  school  has  been  to  prepare  students  for  Departmental 
promotion  in  grades  X  and  XL  and  Departmental  examinations 
in  grade  Xll.  Courses,  one  year  beyond  grade  Xll  (these 
courses  correspond  to  similar  courses  outlined  for  first 
year  students  in  the  University  of  Alberta) ,  are  also 
offered  for  a  small  class  of  students  preparing  to  enter 
the  Luther  Theological  Seminary  of  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan. 
As  soon  as  Camrose  College  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  it  aspires  to  become  a  junior  college. 

In  classifying  the  private  junior  colleges  of  the 
United  States,  Walter  Eells,  executive  secretary  of  the 
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TABLE  I 

ALBERTA  PRIVATE  PROTESTANT  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 


Attendance 

School 

Address 

Church 

El. 

in. 

hi. 

Alberta  College 

Edmonton 

United 

75 

85 

955 

Oamrose  College 

Camrose 

Lutheran 

115 

Canadian  Jr.  College 

Lacombe 

Adventists 

21 

39 

194 

Concordia  Collate 

Edmonton 

Lutheran 

25 

Mountain  School 

Banff 

Non-sectarian 

17 

4 

4 

Mt.  Royal  College 

Calgary 

■Lutheran 

455 

St.  nilda * s  School 

Calgary 

won-sectarian 

26 

33 

36 

Woods  Christian  home 

Calgary 

won-sectarian 

45 

3i 

9 

st.  raul  s  Residential 

Cardston 

Anglican 

48 

60 

39 

El.— Elementary  School;  In.  — Intermediate  School;  Hi. — High  School. 

The  information  for  this  table  was  supplied  by  the  statistician 
of  the  Department  of  Education,  Edmonton,  for  the  year  1940-41. 
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American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges  saysr^ 

Five  types  of  privately  controlled  junior 
colleges  should  be  distinguished;  branch,  denomina¬ 
tionally  controlled,  denominationally  affiliated, 
undenominational  nonprofit,  and  proprietory. 

Camrose  Lutheran  College  shall  be  classified  with 

the  third  group  described  by  Mr.  Eells  as  follows:1 2 

Many  institutions  founded  and  perhaps  origi¬ 
nally  controlled  by  denominational  groups  do  not 
make  such  rigid  requirements  concerning  their 
boards  of  control  as  indicated  for  the  denomina¬ 
tionally  controlled  group,  and  may  be  more  prop¬ 
erly  classified  as  under  denominational  affiliation, 
auspices,  or  influence. 

The  Camrose  College  is  affiliated  with  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church  of  Canada,  which  is  the  Canada  District 
of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  America.  It  is  not 
controlled  by  the  Church  directly  but  by  a  College  Associa¬ 
tion  which  is  described  in  the  next  chapter.  Table  I 
contains  a  list  of  Protestant  private  secondary  schools 
in  Alberta. 


Questions 

Arising  out  of  the  problem  of  the  private  Protestant 
secondary  school  in  this  Province,  there  are  certain 
questions  which  will  be  kept  in  mind  throughout  this  study. 
An  attempt  will  be  made,  in  the  concluding  chapter,  to  deal 
with  them  specifically. 


1.  Eells,  Walter  Crosby,  American  Junior  Colleges,  American 
Council  on  Education,  Washington,  D.C*,  1940,  pp.  7. 


2 


Ibid.,  pp.  9 
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The  questions  are  as  follows: 

1.  Should  private  Protestant  secondary  schools 
be  tolerated  by  the  Province? 

2.  Do  they  render  any  essential  service  which 
cannot  be  rendered  equally  well  by  public  schools? 

3.  Should  they  be  controlled  by  the  Department 
of  Education  and,  if  so,  to  what  extent? 

4.  Should  they  be  exempt  from  taxation  and 
should  they  be  permitted  to  receive  tuition  fees  from 
public  school  divisions? 

5.  Should  the  public  system  operate  similar 
residential  schools? 

6.  What  are  the  future  prospects  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  such  schools? 

Summary  Of  Chapter 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  estimate  the  place 
in  the  educational  system  of  such  a  school  as  the  Camrose 
College. 

The  indefinite  attitude  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  public  to  such  a  school  is  fhe  problem 
out  of  which  tne  study  has  arisen. 

The  method  of  the  study  is  to  examine  assembled 
data  with  a  view  to  evaluating  the  school’s  promotion  of 
individual  growth  and  social  action  desirable  for  demo¬ 
cratic  citizenship. 

The  school  is  classified  as  a  denominationally 
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af filiated  high,  school  and  a  table  is 
Protestant  private  secondary  schools. 

Finally  there  is  a  list  of  six 
which  the  dissertation  is  concerned, 
cussed  in  the  concluding  chapter. 


given  of  Alberta 

questions  about 
They  will  be  dis~ 


CHAPTER  II 


HISTORY  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
This  chapter  deals  with  the  character  of  the  Norse 
settlers  who  came  to  Alberta;  their  interests  in  education 
and  the  influence  they  brought  with  them  from  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  folk  school  movement;  their  separation  into  several 
church  synods  and  eventual  amalgamation  for  a  common  edu¬ 
cational  program.  This  is  followed  by  a  description  of 
the  machinery  set  up  to  administer  their  school.  The 
chapter  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  central  theme 
of  the  school. 


History 

The  Camrose  Lutheran  College  was  organized  in  1911 
by  Norwegian  Lutheran  settlers  of  central  Alberta.  Many  of 
these  settlers  came  to  Alberta  as  early  as  1890.  The  mi¬ 
gration  reached  its  climax  about  1905  and  continued  until 
1914.  They  founded  settlements  in  the  districts  of  Bardo, 
New  Norway,  Asker  (east  of  Ponoka) ,  Crooked  Lake  (east  of 
Millet),  Viking,  Bawlf,  Earling  (south  of  Holden),  Donalda, 
Provost,  Camrose  and  other  communities.  Many  of  these 
settlers  came  from  the  north  central  states--Minnesota, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  the  Dakotas — where  they  had 
migrated  from  Norway  in  earlier  generations.  Some  of  them 
came  to  the  Canadian  Northwest  directly  from  Norway.  In 
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his  book  "The  New  Norway",  0.  B.  Grimley,  (formerly  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Outlook  College,  Outlook,  Saskat¬ 
chewan,  a  sister  school  of  Camrose  College)  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  comment  on  the  emigration  from  Norway:^ 

During  the  last  hundred  years  or  more, 
about  one  million  people  have  left  Norway  to 
settle  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Ireland  and  Norway  have  given  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  their  population  to  the  new  world 
of  all  European  countries--and  much  of  their 
best  blood  at  that. 

'jttiat  manner  of  people  were  these  Norse  settlers? 

Olive  Campbell  in  comparing  Norwegians  to  the  other 

2 

Scandinavians  describes  the  Norseman  thus: 

Out  of  the  level  lands  into  the  land 
of  great  extremes.  Mountains  and  sombre 
valleys,  snow  fields  and  deep  fjords  build  in 
Norway  a  character  as  unlike  the  sweet  reason¬ 
ableness  of  Denmark  as  the  sea  is  to  the  shore. 
This  is  no  country  in  which  to  snakke  (chat 
and  chatter)  over  much.  The  silent  Norwegian, 
stern  in  his  rugged  honesty,  looks  down  half 
scornfully,  half  resentfully,  at  his  little 
southern  neighbor  who  so  long  controlled  him 
and  who  fastened  on  Tim  another  culture.  He, 
himself,  is  not  exactly  a  hyggelig  (cozy,  com¬ 
fortable)  person,  this  man  of  heights  and 
depths.  The  very  upward  lilt  of  his  voice  at 
the  end  of  his  sentence,  so  different  from 
the  monotonous  level  of  Danish,  so  unlike  the 
singing  sweetness  of  the  Swedish  tongue,  suggests 
the  inflections  of  his  nature.  But  he  is  a  man 
of  his  word--by  that  word  a  little  large  and 
tinged  with  the  roughness  of  salt  and  the 
brusqueness  of  mountain  solitudes. 


'1.  Grimldy,  C.3.,  The  New  Norway,  Griff -Forlaget ,  Oslo, 
1937,  pp.  29. 

2.  Campbell,  Olive  D.,  The  Danish  Folk  Sch  ol,  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  1928,  pp.  213. 
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A  somewhat  similar  portrayal  of  the  characteristics 
of  Norwegians  is  given  by  Mr.  Grimley  when  he  says:'1 2 

Norway  being  decidedly  the  most  moun¬ 
tainous  of  the  three  Scandinavian  countries, 
has  created  the  most  characteristic  mountain 
people,  possessing  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  mountaineer.  He  is  an  individualist  with 
all  the  strength  and  weakness  of  that  trait. 

Nobody  resists  more  fiercely  encroachments  on 
his  personal  freedom  than  he,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  finds  it  more  difficult  to  stick 
with  his  fellows.  Disagreement  has  always  been 
the  bane  of  existence  among  mountain  peoples, 
and  the  history  of  Norway  is  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  It  is  just  as  uneven  as  the  to¬ 
pography  of  the  country. 

The  nature  of  Norway  has  created  in 
its  people  a  greater  genius  for  arts  and  let¬ 
ters  than  the  other  Scandinavian  peoples-- 
a  fact  which  has  never  been  more  marked  than 
during  the  last  hundred  years  of  their  history. 

After  the  Napoleonic  wars  there  took  place  in  Norway 

a  simultaneous  political,  economic,  cultural,  educational 

and  religious  awakening. 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  awakening,  Norway  and  the  other 
Scandinavian  countries  made  steady  progress  toward  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  economic  and  social  as  well  as  political 
democracies.  The  blacking  out  of  that  achievement  by  Nazi 
domination  and  its  tragic  significance  educationally  is  the 

subject  of  an  interesting  article  in  "School  and  Society” 

2 

from  which  the  following  extract  is  taken: 


1.  G-rimley,  L.B.,  op.  cit.,  pp.  IS. 

2.  Editorial,  "What  Nazi  Domination  of  Scandinavia  May 
Mean  Educationally",  School  and  Society,  (May  11,  1940), 
Vol .  51,  No.  1524 ,  pp.  603. 
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Measured  by  every  basic  criterion-- 
high  levels  of  culture,  advanced  standards  of 
social  welfare,  very  low  ratios  of  serious 
crime,  unprecedented  economic  efficiency  in 
proportion  to  natural  resources,  and  out¬ 
standing  contributions  to  literature,  science 
and  the  arts — Sweden,  Denmark  and  Norway  can 
lay  just  claim  to  distinction  as  the  most 
highly  civilized  nations  of  modern  times. 

All  in  all,  these  three  countries  have  furnished 
by  their  example  the  most  convincing  testimony 
on  record  to  the  virtues  of  popular  education 
as  a  basis  for  progress  under  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  . 

The  most  significant  phase  of  the  educational 

awakening  for  the  common  people  was t hat  inspired  by 

Nikolai  Frederik  Severin  G-rundtvig,  founder  of  the  folk 

high  school  movement  of  Denmark.  He  said:  ’’Professors 

and  learned  folk  obviously  must  be  few,  but  educated  and 

useful  citizens,  we  must  all  be.”^  To  develop  educated 

and  useful  citizens  became  the  objective  of  the  folk 

school  movement  in  Norway.  Olive  Campbell  says  of  this 

2 

movement  in  Norway  that: 

We  were  conscious  of  a  new  quality  in 
the  folk  schools  of  Norway.  In  theory  and 
general  conduct  they  were  G-rundtvigian.  They 
were  still  religious  and  spiritual — national 
in  the  Grundtvigian  sense — but  certain  slight 
differences  in  the  curricula,  a  subtle  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  atmosphere,  seemed  to  reflect  both 
the  peculiar  temperament  and  genius  of  Norway 
and  the  influence  of  her  sister  state,  Sweden. 


1.  G-rundtvig,  Nikolai,  Quoted  in  ’’The  Danish  Folk-School 
and  Social  Planning”,  School  and  Society,  Vol.  45, 

No.  1173,  pp.  857. 

2.  Campbell,  Olive,  op.cit.,  pp.  225. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Grundtvig  upon  educational,  religious,  cultural, 
economic  and  political  development  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries.  When  the  immigrants  to  the  New  World  settled 
in  the  middle  west  of  this  continent,  it  was  not  long 
before  the  Grundtvigian  influence  made  itself  felt.  In 
this  regard  the  editors  of  "School  and  Society"  say.1 

And  just  as  Germany  had  found  the  Man 
of  the  Hour  in  the  Swiss  reformer,  Pestalozzi, 
Denmark  found  a  peerless  leader  in  Nikolai 
Grundtvig.  Thereafter,  Danish  education  was 
"universal,  practical  and  democratic."  Grundt¬ 
vig’  s  teachings  also  influenced  powerfully 
the  educational  development  of  Norwajr  and  Sweden. 
American  immigrants  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries  have  held  his  name  and  his  memory  in 
deepest  reverence. 

The  religious  movement  in  Norway  which  was  most 
closely  related  tc  the  Grundtvig  movement  of  Denmark  was 
that  led  by  Hans  Nilsen  Hauge .  He  emphasized  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  democratic  lay  activity  within  the  church.  Be¬ 
cause  his  followers  in  Canada,  the  members  of  the  Iiauges 
Synod,  were  co-founders  of  the  Camrose  College,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  description  of  the  characteristics' of  these  people 
is  taken  from  Bishop  Bang’s  book,  "Den  Norske  Kirkes  His- 
torie”.  In  comparing  the  followers  of  Hauge  to  the  pietists 


1.  Ibid. ,  pp.  603. 
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of  Norway,  the  famous  bishop  says: 

Saa  pietisterne  sit  ideal  i  at  vaere 
stille,  indadvendte,  med  blikket  altid  haevet 
opad,  medens  arbeidet  i  det  jordiske  kald  var 
dem  dels  modbydeligt  og  dels  ialfald  en  plage 
eller  en  byrde,  saa  var  Iiaugianerne  helt 
igjennem  praktisk  duelige  mennesker  med  udpraeget 
/5konomisk  sands,  med  en  virkelyst,  der  til  sine 
steder  endog  gik  over  de  rette  graenser  og  slog 
over  i  mammonsdyrkelse .  I  det  hele  og  store  var 
pietisterne  en  Maria,  Haugianerne  en  Martha. 

Whether  they  were  followers  of  Hauge  or  not,  it 
is  true  of  Norse  settlers  in  America  that  they  were  in¬ 
dustrious  and  ambitious  and  interested  in  religious  and 
cultural  training  for  themselves  and  their  children.  It 
is  also  true  as  G-rimley  points  out  that  they  were  indi¬ 
vidualists  and  they  had  the  tendency  to  break  up  into 
rival  groups.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
them  organized  into  five  distinct  Lutheran  synods — The 
Norwegian  Synod,  the  United  Synod,  the  Hauge s  Synod,  the 
Free  Church  and  the  Brethren. 


1.  Bang  A.  Chr.,  "Den  Norske  Kirkes  Historie",  Gyldenalske 
Boghandel  Nordiske  Forlag,  Kristiania  og  Kyjbbenhavn, 
1912,  pp.  449-450. 

2.  Translation.  The  writer  has  translated  this  passage 
as  follows:  While  the  ideal  of  the  pietists  was  to 
be  sober,  introspective,  always  gazing  heavenward  and 
regarding  the  work  of  this  world  with  considerable 
distaste  and  partially,  at  any  rate,  as  a  plague  or  a 
burden;  the  Haugianers  were  a  thoroughly  practical, 
industrious  people  with  a  well  developed  economic 
consciousness,  with  a  passion  for  work  which  at  times 
even  went  beyond  proper  bounds  into  the  realm  of 
mammon  worship.  In  general  the  pietists  were  a  Mary, 
the  Haugianers  a  Martha. 
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In  Norway  they  had  been  accustomed  to  educational 
opportunities  for  their  young  people.  In  the  central 
states  they  built  academies,  colleges  and  seminaries. 

They  were  firm  believers  in  the  public  school  system  which 
provided  opportunity  for  elementary  education.  Wherever 
they  settled,  they  organized  public  school  districts. 

Since  public  educational  authorities  provided  nc  second¬ 
ary  schools,  they  undertook  the  organization  of  academies, 
colleges  and  seminaries  under  the  auspices  of  their  res¬ 
pective  church  synods. 

As  time  went  on  the  separate  synods  realized  the 
weakness  of  disunity.  Three  of  them,  the  Norwegian,  the 
United  and  the  Hauges  synods  amalgamated  in  1917  forming 
the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  America.  Although  this 
trend  toward  unity  has  not  yet  brought  in  the  Free  Church 
and  the  Brethren,  it  has  resulted  in  closer  cooperation  of 
most  of  the  Scandinavian  Lutheran  bodies  in  the  American 
Lutheran  Conference.  Table  II  gives  a  list  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  bodies  of  this  Conference  and  shows  the  member¬ 
ship  of  each  synod.  In  table  III  is  found  a  list  of  the 
liberal  arts  colleges  and  secondary  schools  controlled 
by,  or  affiliated  with,  the  American  Lutheran  Conference. 

In  Alberta  educational  facilities  for  high  school 
students  were  still  rather  limited  when  Norse  Lutheran 
settlers  decided  to  build  a  school  for  themselves  in  Cam- 
rose,  Alberta.  Because  they  were  still  divided  into  several 
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TABLE  II 

THE ‘AMERICAN  LUTHERAN  CONFERENCE  AND  ITS  CONSTITUENT  BODIES 


j 

Church  Synods 

.  .  . 

| 

No.  of 
Ministers  j 

No.  of 
Congre¬ 
gations 

Membership 

1 

American  Luth.  Conference 

4,239 

1  J 

6,680 

1,406,919 

In  United  States 

4,089 

6,198  1 

1,367,955 

In  Canada 

150 

482 

38,964 

American  Lutheran  Church 

1,554 

2,123 

512,536 

August ana  Synod  (Swedish) 

880 

1,227 

320,099 

Norwegian  Lutheran  Church 

1,470 

2,735 

493,472 

Lutheran  Free  Church  (Norse) 

178 

378 

4 7 , 000 

United  Danish  Church 

157 

21 7 

33,812 

The  information  for  this  table  was  secured  from  The 
Lutheran  World  Almanac  and  Encyclopedia,  1931-33 5  The  Nation¬ 
al  Lutheran  Council,  39  East  St. ,  New  York,  1932,  pp.  306. 
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TABLE  III 

HIGHER  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LUTHERAN  CONFERENCE1 


Institution  and  Location 

Type  of 
College2 

Date 

Opened 

Church 

Body3 

Students 

1939 

Augsburg,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

L.  A.  C. 

1869 

L.  if .  C . 

413 

Augustana,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

L.  A.  C. 

i860 

A.  S. 

1096 

Augustana,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

L.  A*  C* 

1889 

N.  L.  C. 

578 

Bethany,  Lindsborg,  Kan. 

L.  A.  C. 

1881 

A.  S. 

402 

Camrose  Lutheran  College,  Can. 

H.  S. 

1911 

N«  L.  C . 

108 

Capital,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lie  A  e  C  e 

1830 

Ae  Le  C • 

1108 

Clifton,  Clifton,  Tex. 

J.  C. 

1896 

N.  L.  C. 

79 

Concordia,  Moorhead,  Minn. 

L.  A.  C. 

1891 

N  e  Le  Os 

523 

Dana,  Blair,  Nebr. 

L.  A.  C. 

1898 

U.  D.  C. 

174 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  St.  Peter,  Minn. 

L»  Ae  C  e 

1862 

A.  S. 

570 

Hebron,  Hebron,  Nebr. 

J.  C. 

1911 

A.  L.  C. 

85 

Luther,  Decorah,  la. 

L.  A.  C. 

1861 

N.  L.  C. 

490 

Luther,  Wahoo,  Nebr. 

J.  C. 

1883 

A.  S. 

156 

Pacific  Lutheran,  Parkland,  Wash. 

J.  c. 

1894 

N.  L.  C . 

414 

St.  Olaf,  Northfield,  Minn. 

L.  A.  C. 

1874 

N.  L.  C. 

1133 

Texas  Lutheran,  Seguin,  Tex. 

J.  c. 

1891 

Ae  Le  C  e 

170 

Upsala,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

L.  A.  C. 

1893 

A.  S. 

484 

Waldorf,  Forest  City,  la. 

J.  C. 

1903 

lMe  Le  0  e 

201 

Wart burg,  Waverly,  la. 

Lie  A  •  C  • 

1868 

Ae  Le  Ce 

242 

1.  The  information  for  this  table  is  obtained  form  "A  Statistical 
Bulletin  for  the  Lutheran  Church  in  North  America**,  National 
Lutheran  Council,  39  East  35th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. ,  1940. 


2.  L.  A.  C. — Liberal  Arts  College;  J.  C.— Junior  College;  ri.  S. — 

High  School 

3.  N.  L.  C.  —  Norwegian  nutheran  Church  of  America;  L.  F.  C.  —Luther¬ 
an  Free  Church;  A.  S. — Augustana  Synod;  A.  L.  C. --American  Luther¬ 
an  Church;  A.  S. --Augustana  Synod;  U.  D.  C.— United  Danish  Church. 
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synods,  it  was  found  that  none  of  them  was  strong  enough 
to  establish  a  school.  After  a  number  of  meetings  be¬ 
tween  the  members  of  two  of  these  synods  it  was  decided 
to  unite  in  a  common  educational  program.  Conferences 
held  in  Camrose  in  1910  resulted  in  the  union  of  the  Hauges 
Synod  and  the  United  Church  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
the  Camrose  Lutheran  College.  This  cooperation  took  place 
in  1910  and  thus  preceded  by  seven  years  the  amalgamation 
of  1917  in  which  the  Norwegian  Synod  also  joined. 

The  Alberta  Norwegian  Lutheran  College  Association, 
an  organization  consisting  of  Norwegian  Lutheran  Congrega¬ 
tions  in  the  Province  of  Alberta  belonging  to  the  United 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  and  the  Hauges  Norwegian  Evan¬ 
gelical  Synod  was  organized  on  the  tenth  day  of  August 
1910,  and  incorporated  by  a  special  act  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  in  the  spring  of  1913. 
When  these  two  church  bodies  together  with  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Synod  were  united  in  1917  forming  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Chuch  of  America,  the  Camrose  Lutheran  College 
was  automatically  affiliated  with  the  Canada  District  of 
the  amalgamated  church  synod--the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church 
of  Canada.  The  College  Association,  however,  was  not 
disbanded  and  retained  its  control  over  the  institution. 

The  College  commenced  its  first  school  year  on  the 
second  day  of  October,  1911.  The  Association  had  as  yet 
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erected  no  building.  Temporary  quarters  were  secured  by 
renting  the  Heatherbrae  Hotel  for  general  dormitory  pur¬ 
poses.  Classes  were  conducted  in  the  two  Camrose  Lutheran 
Churches  and  in  an  auxiliary  class-room  building  on  the 
present  John  Russell  School  grounds. 

The  College  building  was  ready  for  occupancy  at 
the  opening  of  the  second  academic  year  of  the  school, 

October  21,  1912.  On  the  twenty- sixth  day  of  June  1913, 
the  building  was  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
education  with  impressive  and  appropriate  ceremonies. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Association  which  owned 
and  controlled  the  Camrose  Lutheran  College  did  not  cease 
to  function  after  the  amalgamation  of  the  church  bodies. 

The  G-rundtvigian  influence  probably  accounts  for  the 
jealous  guarding  of  the  proprietorship  of  the  school  by 
the  Association.  W.B.  McPherson  says:1 

The  folk  school  has  always  been  owned 
either  by  its  principal  or  by  a  small  associa¬ 
tion.  The  belief  is  that  if  any  worthwhile 
culture  is  to  develop  it  must  develop  without 
rigid  control  or  supervision.  It  must  develop 
out  of  the  life  of  the  people.  True  education 
and  cultural  advance  come  from  the  people  below 
rather  than  from  a  governing  group  above. 

A  few  stout-hearted  old  Haugeaner  on  the  Board  of 

Directors  frustrated  every  attempt  that  was  made  periodically 


1.  McPherson,  W.B.,  "The  Danish  Folk  School  and  Social 
Planning",  School  and  Society ,( June  19,  1937), 

Vol.  45,  Lo.  1173,  pp.  858. 
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to  turn  over  the  control  of  the  Caxnrose  College  directly 
to  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  Canada.  The  College 
Association  continued  its  control  and  interest  in  the 
College.  This  fact  has  resulted  in  a  greater  conscious¬ 
ness  of  responsibility  for  the  School  on  the  part  of  the 
lay  supporters.  A  study  of  the  financial  record  of  the 
College  will  reveal  that  during  several  periods  of  crisis 
they  have  risen  to  the  occasion  and  rallied  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  College. 

Administration 

The  Camrose  Lutheran  College  is  administered  by 
a  principal  and  faculty  responsible  to  a  board  of 
directors  which  is  elected  by  an  association  of  congrega¬ 
tions  . 


College  Association. --The  Association,  known  as 
the  Alberta  Norwegian  Lutheran  College  Association,  was 
incorporated  in  1913  by  an  act  of  the  Alberta  Legisla¬ 
ture.1  This  Association  is  composed  of  the  Alberta 
congregations  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  Ca¬ 
nada.  Table  VI  gives  a  list  of  these  congregations.  The 
Association  functions  through  an  annual  meeting,  held  in 
Camrose  at  the  close  of  each  school  year.  Each  member 
congregation  is  entitled  to  s end  two  delegates  and  its 
pastor  to  the  annual  meeting.  This  meeting  "has  the  power 


1. 


See  Appendix  II 
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TABLE  IV 

CONGREGATIONS  OF  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION 


f  t 


Name  of 
Congregation 

Address 

Asker 

l 

Ponoka 

Bardo 

Tofield 

Bawlf 

Bawlf 

Bethany 

Denalda 

Bethany 

Morrin 

Bethel 

Ryley 

Bethel 

Wetaskiwin 

Bethlehem 

Dinant 

Bethesda 

New  Norway 

Camrose 

Camrose 

Edberg 

Edberg 

Golden  Valley 

Viking 

Hegre 

Bawlf 

Parkland 

Ohaton 

Saint  Joseph 

Hay  Lake 

Scandia 

Arrnena 

Skudesness 

Bawlf 

Trefoldighed 

Lougheed 

Trondhjern 

Round  Hill 

Wang 

Millet 

Zion 

Hay  Lake 

Zion 

Holden 
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to  transact  any  business  of  the  Association”.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  elects  the  following  officers:  president,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  secretary  and  treasurer.  It  delegates  its  authority 
during  the  course  of  the  school  year  to  these  officers 
and  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  nine  members.  The 
Association  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  activities  of  the 
College  and  the  delegates  to  the  annual  meeting  give  de¬ 
tailed  reports  to  their  respective  congregations.  The 

constitution  requires  each  member  congregation  to  set 

2 

aside  one  day  each  year  to  be  known  as  College  Day.  On 
this  special  day  the  congregations  arrange  programs,  the 
theme  of  which  is  education  in  general  and  the  activities 
of  Car.irose  College  in  particular.  Staff  members,-  Board 
members,  the  College  Choir  or  College  student  organizations 
usually  feature  these  programs. 

College  Board. — The  College  Association  entrusts 
the  general  administration  of  the  school  to  a  Board  of 
Directors,  composed  of  nine  members  elected  for  a  term  of 
three  years.  Three  members  retire  each  year.  Acting  in 
an  advisory  capacity  to  the  nine  directors,  the  executive 
of  the  Association  and  the  principal  of  the  College  are  ex- 
officio  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 


1.  Constitution  of  the  Association,  Article  vTI,  Section  1, 
Bee  Appendix  IV. 

2.  College  Constitution,  Article  III,  Section  ",  "ee 
Appendix  IV. 
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The  Board  members  take  a  keen  interest  in  the 
administration  of  the  school  and  there  is  close  cooperation 
between  the  Board  and  the  faculty.  The  members  of  the 
Board  act  as  key  men  for  the  College  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  districts.  Several  faculty  members  are  present 
at  every  Board  meeting  and  are  encouraged  by  the  Board 
members  to  participate  in  the  discussion  of  policies. 

After  these  meetings  Board  members  mingle  freely 
with  staff  and  students,  often  around  the  coffee  table. 

Mr.  A.  Curtis  Y/ilgus  points  out  the  importance  of  such 
cooperation  in  an  article  on  trustees.  He  says:"1 

Because  of  divergent  interests  within 
groups  of  trustees,  they  can  individually  and 
collectively  contribute  abundantly  to  their 
institution  through  closer  intimate  contact 
with  the  faculty.  And  the  faculty  members, 
collectively  and  individually  can  consequently 
profit  by  this  relationship  with  the  trustees. 

But  no  matter  how  trustees  are  selected, 
they  can  never  become  fully  effective  in  their 
various  capacities  as  factors  in  our  educational 
system  unless  they  are  aided  materially  by 
faculty  cooperation.  They  must  be  trusted 
rather  than  trusting. 

On  the  present  Board  of  Directors  there  are  six 
farmers,  two  clergymen  and  a  lawyer.  As  Association 
officers  there  are  three  teachers,  a  clergyman  and  the 
secretary  of  a  public  school  divisional  board.  Dive  of 
these  men.  have  themselves  attended  the  College  and  six 


1. 


Wilgus,  A.  Curtis,  "Too  Trustful  Trustees",  School 
and  Society  ,  Vol.  52,  No.  1339,  pp.  128. 
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have  children  attending.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  co¬ 
operation  between  the  board,  the  pastors,  the  congregations  ,3^ 
the  faculty,  it  is  safe  to  say,  that  the  school  could  not 
have  survived  the  depression  period  after  1930.  The 
school  has  had  a  healthy  growth  largely  on  account  of  the 
interest  taken  by  a  substantial  block  of  active  supporters. 

The  College  Staff. --The  management  of  the  school 
is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  principal  and  his  staff.  They 
are  guided  in  policy  by  the  Association,  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Norwegian 
Lutheran  Church  of  America  in  carrying  out  the  program 
outlined  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta. 

The  College  faculty  is  headed  by  the  principal  of 
the  school.  During  the  past  years  there  have  been  five 
full-time  teachers  and  a  teacher  of  instrumental  music. 

The  treasurer  of  the  Association  acts  as  the  business 
manager  of  the  school.  A  dean  of  boys  supervises 
resident  boys  and  a  dean  of  girls  is  responsible  for  re¬ 
sident  girls.  The  principal ,  the  business  manager,  the 
deans  and  instructors  comprise  the  College  faculty.  The 
boarding  club  of  the  school  is  managed  by  a  matron  who  is 
also  in  charge  of  cooking. 

Because  only  the  principal  has  the  privilege  of 
nominating  teachers  for  appointment  to  staff  positions,  a 
unity  has  been  attained  that  would  not  otherwise  be 
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possible.  During  the  term  of  office  of  the  writer,  most 
harmonious  relations  have  prevailed  amongst  staff  members. 
The  same  good  will  that  exists  between  board  directors 
and  faculty  members  is  also  characteristic  of  the  relations 
•within  the  faculty.  Without  this  good  will  it  would  be 
difficult  to  create  that  atmosphere  in  the  school--f riendly 
cooperation  between  teachers  and  students  and  between  stu¬ 
dents  and  students — which  is  conducive  to  individual 
growth  and  desirable  social  action. 

Because  of  the  confidence  of  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  in  the  faculty,  the  principal  and  the  teachers  have 
been  given  a  free  hand  in  conducting  the  school.  General 
policies  are  worked  out  in  the  Association  and  Board 
meetings  in  conjunction  with  the  staff.  In  administer¬ 
ing  these  policies  there  is  seldom,  if  ever  any,  inter¬ 
ference  by  the  Board.  The  Gundtvigian  principle  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  relations  between  staff  and  board  as  well  as 
between  board  and  church  authorities.  The  principle,  as 
previously  stated,  is  that  worthwhile  culture  only  develops 
without  rigid  control  or  supervision,  true  educational 
advance  comes  from  the  people  below  rather  than  from  a 
governing  body. 

Realizing  that  it  is  thus  free,  the  staff  accepts 
full  responsibility  for  conducting  the  school.  The  philo¬ 
sophy,  the  personality  and  the  professional  knowledge  of 
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the  teacher  become  important  factors  in  realizing  the 
central  theme  of  the  school. 

T-U3LE  Y 

PRINCIPALS  OF  CAMROSE  COLLEGE 


Year 

Name  of  Principal 

Yrs.  of  Service 

1911-1913 

Rev.  J.  P.  Tandberg,  B.A. 

2 

1913-1917 

Dr.  J.  R.  Lavik,  M.^. 

4 

1917-1918 

Rev.  J.  G.  Fatland,  B.A. 

1 

1918-1927 

Rev.  A.  H.  Solheim,  B.A. 

10 

1927-1942 

Mr.  C.  A.  Ronning,  B.Sc. 

15 

Aim  Of  The  College 

Over  a  period  of  years  the  College  has  gradually 
evolved  and  accepted  a  central  theme  in  which  all  its 
efforts  are  concentrated.  Both  curricular  and  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  are  designed,  as  far  as  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  school  to  do  so,  to  promote  this  unifying 
purpose.  It  is  expressed  in  the  text  which  has  become  the 
motto  of  the  school.”1" 

And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature, 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man. 

Growth  implying  the  development  of  each  individual 


1. 


Luke  2:52. 
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intellectually ,  physically,  spiritually  and  socially  is  the 
fundamental  axiom  of  the  school.  If  Camrose  College  has 
made  any  contributions  to  the  community  it  serves,  it  is 
in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  centralization  of  the  work 
of  the  school  in  its  theme.  In  discussing  the  subject  of 
’’School  administration  with  a  central  theme”,  George  Schles- 
ser  of  Colgate  University  says:1 2 

In  every  school  which  really  has  become 
outstanding,  the  leader — either  principal  or 
president — has  taken  some  idea  in  which  he 
believes  as  the  central  unifying  core  of  his 
administration. 

An  analogy  might  be  made  between  a  human 
personality  and  what  might  be  called  the  personal¬ 
ity  of  the  school.  Some  psychologists  believe 
every  human  personality  has  some  central  emotional 
core,  some  attitude  or  mental  set  which  gives  it 
drive  and  which  makes  it  different  from  others. 

This  central  core  may  be  destructive  to  the  person¬ 
ality  and  society,  but  if  socially  harmonious  and 
personally  acceptable,  it  will  give  the  possessor 
tremendous  drive  and  benefit  both  him  and  society. 

The  aim  of  Camrose  College  was  first  stated  in  an 

2 

early  bulletin  as  follows: 

Camrose  Lutheran  College  is  enlisted 
in  the  cause  of  Christian  education.  Its 
founders  were  actuated  by  the  conviction  that 
only  educational  training  which  is  secured 
under  the  refining  and  regenerating  influence 


1.  Schlesser,  George  E.,  ’’School  Administration  With  A 
Central  Theme",  School  and  Society,  (Oct.  7,  1939) 
Vol.  50,  No.  1293,  pp .  468. 

2.  Camrose  College  Bulletin,  Vol.  2,  No.  2,  (July,  1913) 
pp.  4. 
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of  the  Christian  religion  can  be  complete  or  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  purpose  of  life.  The  general 
aim  of  our  College,  therefore,  is  to  give  young 
men  and  women  a  higher  education  based  on  the 
Christian  faith  as  taught  in  our  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Church  and  to  foster,  encourage,  and 
guard  the  Christian  life  of  our  students. 

The  College  will  endeavor  to  give  its  students 
an  adequate  training  in  the  various  academic 
courses  outlined  and  at  the  same  time  seek  to 
transmit  to  them  in  as  large  a  measure  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  religious  and  cultural  treasures  of 
their  forefathers. 

The  aim  is  restated  in  a  recent  bulletin  in  the 
following  terms;1 

The  Camrose  Lutheran  College  is  not 
a  large  school.  Its  ideal  is  not  that  it 
shall  be  a  large  school,  but  that  it  shall  be 
a  good  school.  It  strives  to  be  recognized 
for  the  superior  type  of  guidance  and  in¬ 
struction  given  by  its  teachers  and  the 
scholarship  and  integrated  personality  attain¬ 
ed  by  its  students.  It  seeks  to  create  a 
wholesome  Christian  atmosphere  which  encourages 
desirable  character  development. 

In  its  educational  program  and  ac¬ 
tivities  the  College  emphasizes: 

A  Strong  Faculty  of  scholarly,  sym¬ 
pathetic  teachers,  with  special  training 
for  the  subjects  they  teach. 

Social  Co-operation  in  all  phases  of 
College  activity,  stressing  that  school  is 
life,  not  merely  a  preparation  for  it. 

Democracy  in  co-curricular  and  student 
organizations. 

Individual  Instruction  in  classes  small 
enough  to  make  possible  thorough  attention  to 
the  difficulties  and  personal  problems  of  each 
student. 


1. 


Camrose  Lutheran  College  Calendar,  (1941-42),  "Foreword". 
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Personal  Interest  in  every  student  to 
encourage  physical,  mental,  spiritual  and 
social  development. 

Summary  Of  Chapter 

Norse  settlers  came  to  Alberta  from  the  north 
central  states  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  directly  from  Norway. 
Their  settlements  are  located  in  central  Alberta  with 
Camrose  as  the  geographical  centre. 

Though  separated  into  several  church  synods,  they 
eventually  united  to  establish  a  secondary  high  school 
which  they  hoped  to  make  a  junior  college. 

The  administration  of  the  school  is  through  an 
Association  of  congregations.  It  elects  a  Board  of 
Directors  which  entrusts  to  the  principal  and  staff  the 
operation  of  the  school. 

The  central  theme  of  the  school  is  promotion  of 
growth,  intellectually,  physically,  spiritually  and 
socially. 


CHAPTER  III 


CURRICULUM 

For  historical  reasons  this  chapter  gives  a  complete 
list  of  the  courses  offered  in  each  of  the  three  periods  of 
the  curricular  history  of  the  College — first  period,  1911 
to  1927;  second  period,  1927  to  1939;  third  period,  1939  to 
1942.  It  describes  the  courses  designed  for  New  Canadians, 
the  experiment  in  a  folk  school  course,  and  the  pre-seminary 
course  which  it  is  hoped  will  be  expanded  into  a  junior 
college  course.  Finally  there  is  a  brief  discussion  regard¬ 
ing  the  inadequacy  of  the  curriculum. 

Curriculum  Of  The  First  Period 
1911-1927 

During  the  early  years  of  the  history  of  the  Camrose 
Lutheran  College,  the  staff  was  composed  entirely  of  Ameri¬ 
can  teachers  whose  training  had  been  obtained  in  church 
schools  of  the  United  States.  The  academic  courses  offered 
by  the  College  during  its  first  years  were  perhaps  chiefly 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  American  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

During  the  very  first  year  of  the  College,  however , 
there  had  already  been  a.  demand  by  a  small  group  of  students 
for  preparation  for  the  high  school  examinations  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  and  the  uni¬ 
versity  matriculation  examinations  conducted  by  the  IJniver- 
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sity  of  Alberta.  From  its  inception  the  staff  realized 
that  the  institution  eventually  must  be  primarily  Canadian. 
The  demand  for  preparation  for  Canadian  higher  institutions 
of  learning  was  welcomed  and  the  curriculum  was  adapted  to 
meet  the  need.  The  content  of  the  academic  courses  offered 
was  adjusted  accordingly. 

The  following  outline  describes  the  courses  offered 

in  the  first  stage  of  the  history  of  the  College,  1911-1927*1 

Academic  Courses . --Three  distinct  lines  of  work 
are  offered:  The  College  Preparatory,  the  University 
Matriculation,  and  the  High  School  courses.  Certificates 
of  graduation  will  be  given  to  those  who  satisfactorily 
complete  any  of  these  courses.  In  addition  to  the  studies 
common  to  all  courses,  the  student  must  choose  from  the 
"Electives"  the  additional  studies  required  for  the  course 
pursued. 

A  scholarship,  consisting  of  one  year's  free  tuition 
at  St.  Olaf  College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  will  be  given  to 
each  of  the  two  graduates  of  the  academic  courses  who  have 
respectively  the  highest  and  next  highest  standing  each 
year.  Red  Wing  Seminary,  Red  ling,  Minn.,  also  offers  one 
scholarship  each  year  to  be  awarded  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Faculty. 

Note:--The  electives  chosen,  determine  the  course  pursued. 

The  figures  preceding  a  subject  indicate  the  number 
of  recitations  per  week  and  the  figures  after  denote 
the  total  class  periods  devoted  to  the  subject. 


First  Year 

2  Religion  (72  hours). 

3  Norwegian  Literature  (108  hours). 

3  English  Grammar  ( 108  hours). 

3  English  Literature  (72  hours)  and  Composition 

( 36  hours) . 

5'  Canadian  and  British  History  (140  hours), 

Geography  (40  hours). 


1.  Camrose  College  Bulletin,  (July,  1913)?  Vol.  2 ,  ho.  2, 

pp.  8-11. 
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4  Arithmetic  (48  hours)  and  Algebra  (96  hours). 

5  Physics  (60  hours)  Agriculture  ( 60  hours)  and 

Botany  ( 60  hours). 


Second  Year 
2  Religion  (72  hours). 

4  English  Literature  (72  hours),  Rhetoric  and 

Composition  (72  hours). 

5  Algebra  ( 60  hours),  Geometry  (96  hours)  and 

Arithmetic  (24  hours). 

5  Physical  Geography  ( 60  hours)  and  Physics  (120 

hour  s ) . 

Electives : 

5  Norwegian  Literature  (72  hours)  and  Grammar 

(108  hours). 

5  Latin  Grammar  and  Reading  ( 180  hours). 

2  Domestic  Science  (72  double  periods). 


Third  Year 

2  Religion  (72  hours). 

3  English  Literature  ( 108  hours). 

4  General  History  (144  hours). 

4  Algebra  (72  hours)  and  Geometry  (72  hours). 

3  Chemistry  ( 108  hours). 

2  Animal  Life  (72  hours). 

Electives : 

4  Latin  Authors  (72  hours),  Grammar  and  Composition 

( 72  hours) . 

5  German  Grammar  and  Reading  ( 1.80  hours). 

5  Greek  Grammar  and  Reading  ( 180  hours). 


Fourth  Year 

2  Church  History  (72  hours). 

2  English  Literature  (72  hours). 

3  Scandinavian  History  (72  hours)  and  Constitutional 

History  (36  hours). 

3  Advanced  Mathematics  ( 108  hours). 

Electives: 

3  Physics  ( 108  hours). 

3  Latin  ( 10 8  hours). 

3  German  ( 108  hours). 

3  Greek  New  Testament  ( 108  hours). 

Parochial  Normal  Course. --One  of  the  principal 
reasons  for  the  existence  of  this  institution  is  the  crying 
need  of  competent  teachers  for  the  parochial  schools  and 
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Sunday  schools  in  our  Lutheran  congregations.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Parochial  Normal  course  to  supply  this 
need.  Pastors  as  well  as  parents  are  urged  to  encourage 
at  least  one  young  man  or  woman  from  each  congregation  to 
take  this  course,  and  when  they  are  competent  to  teach,  to 
assist  them  in  getting  a  school. 


First  Year 

2  Religion  (72  hours). 

5  Pedagogy  ( 60  hours)  and  Catechetics  (120  hours). 

5  Norwegian  Reading  (72  hours)  and  Grammar  ( 108  hours). 

3  English  Grammar  (109  hours). 

3  English  Literature  (72  hours)  and  Composition  (38 

hours) , 

5  Canadian  and  British  History  (140  hours).  Geog¬ 
raphy  (40  hours). 

3  Penmanship  (72  hours)  and  Drawing  (38  hours). 

2  Singing  (72  hours). 


Second  Year 

2  Church  History  (72  hours). 

3  Bible  Study  (108  hours). 

5  School  Management  ( 60  hours)  and  Catechetics  (120 

hours) . 

4  English  Literature  (72  hours),  Practice  Teaching 

( 26  hours) . 

3  Scandinavian  History  (72  hours),  Rhetoric  and 

Composition  (72  hours). 

4  Arithmetic  (48  hours)  and  Algebra  (96  hours). 

Additional  for  Pre-Seminary: 

5  Introduction  to  Greek. 


Third  Year 

2  Epitome,  English  (72  hours). 

3  Epitome,  Norwegian  (72  hours)  Practice  Teaching 

( 36  hours) . 

3  Psychology  (5>4  hours)  History  of  Education 

(54  hours). 

2  Christian  Ethics  (72  hours). 

2  Oral  Expression  ,  Norwegian  (72  hours). 

3  English  Literature  ( 108  hours). 

4  General  History  (144  hours). 

Additional  for  Pre-Seminary: 

5  Greek  New  Testament  ( 180  hours). 
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Pre -Seminary  Course. --This  course  is  designed  for 
such  young  men  as  intend  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry, 
but  are  too  advanced  in  years  to  complete  the  entire  college 
course  usually  required  for  entrance  to  a  theological  sem¬ 
inary.  This  course  is  at  present  outlined  in  connection 
with  the  Parochial  Normal  course. 


Preparatory  School. — For  the  benefit  of  young  men 
and  women  who  wish  to  complete  their  common  school  education, 
the  following  public  school  leaving  course  is  offered. 
Graduates  of  this  course  will  be  prepared  to  enter  on  the 
work  in  the  other  departments  of  the  school.  Special  classes 
in  Religion  and  Norwegian  will  be  organized  for  those  who 
wish  to  prepare  for  confirmation. 

2  Religion  (72  hours). 

5  English  Reading  and  Spelling  ( 180  hours). 

5  Arithmetic  (140  hours)  and  Geometry  (40  hours). 

5  History  (140  hours)  and  Civics  (40  hours). 

5  English  Grammar  and  Composition  ( 180  hours). 

5  Geography  (140  hours)  and  Agriculture  (40  hours). 

3  Penmanship  (72  hours)  and  Drawing  (36  hours). 

2  Norwegian  Reading  (72  hours). 

1  Singing  (36  hours). 

School  of  Business. -- 

2  Religion  (72  hours). 

3  English  Grammar  (108  hours). 

3  English  Literature  (72  hours)  and  Composition 

( 36  hours) . 

4  Commercial  Arithmetic  (144  hours). 

5  Bookkeeping  ( 180  hours). 

2  Typewriting  (72  hours). 

5  Penmanship  ( 180  hours). 


Second  Year 

2  Christian  Ethics  (72  hours). 

3  English  Literature  (107  hours). 

5  Canadian  and  British  History  (140  hours),  and 

Geography  (40  hours). 

5  Typewriting  ( 60  hours),  Office  Practice  (120  hours) 

— Double  periods. 

2  Commercial  Arithmetic  (72  hours). 

2  Penmanship  (72  hours). 
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Stenographic  Program 

2  Christian  Ethics  (72  hours). 

3  English  Grammar  (108  hours). 

3  English  Literature  (72  hours)  and  Composition 

( 36  hours) . 

b  Shorthand  ( 180  double  periods). 

5  Penmanship  ( 180  hours). 


Curriculum  Second  Period 
1927-1939 

By  the  year  1927  the  staff  of  the  Camrose  Lutheran 
College  was  composed  entirely  of  Canadian  teachers  with 
Canadian  training.  The  Parochial  and  Preparatory  courses 
had  been  discontinued  and  there  was  no  longer  special 
training  for  American  institutions. 

The  Academic  Department  of  the  School  was  now  offer¬ 
ing  courses  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Department  of  Education  and  the  University  of  Alberta. 

The  Commercial  course  was  reorganized  to  meet  the 
standards  set  by  the  Department  of  Education.  The  courses 

1 

offered  are  outlined  below. 

The  Academic  Department .--The  Academic  department 
offers  the  Alberta  High  School  Course  from  Grade  IX  to  XII, 
inclusive,  as  outlined  by  the  Department  of  Education  of 
the  Province  of  Alberta. 

For  those  who  desire  to  qualify  for  entrance  to  the 
Provincial  Normal  Schools  the  Normal  Entrance  Course  is 
offered.  The  University  Matriculation  Course  is  offered 
for  students  who  wish  to  enter  the  University  of  Alberta  or 
other  colleges.  A  General  Course  which  gives  the  student 
a  wider  choice  in  making  up  his  programme  is  offered  for 
those  who  do  not  desire  to  take  up  all  the  subjects  required 
in  the  above  mentioned  courses. 


1.  Camrose  College  Calendar,  1928-1929 ,  PP*  11-13* 
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Special  individual  help  is  given  to  those  students 
whose  early  education  has  been  neglected  but  who  wish  to 
go  on  with  their  training  and  to  those  who  feel  they  are 
too  old  to  begin  in  the  Public  Schools. 

Certificates  of  graduation  will  be  issued  by  the 
Camrose  Lutheran  College  to  students  who  satisfactorily 
complete  Three-Year  or  Four-Year  Academic  Courses. 

Students  in  this  department  should  enter  at  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year.  Success  or  failure  often 
depends  on  the  start  a  student  receives.  The  College  will, 
however,  assure  careful  attention,  as  well,  to  all  of  those 
who  enter  at  any  period. 

Normal  Entrance  Course . --Students  who  wish  to  enter 
the  Provincial  Normal  Schools  for  a  Second  Class  Certifi¬ 
cate  must  complete  twenty-one  units  offered  in  three  years 
of  High  School  work.  (Those  who  wish  to  proceed  at  a 
slower  rate  may  do  so.)  Students  who  desire  to  enter 
Normal  for  a  First  Class  Certificate  are  required  to  com¬ 
plete  eight  additional  units  offered  in  the  Fourth  Year 
(Grade  XII) . 


First  Year  (Grade  IX) 

English  Literature  1,  English  Composition  1, 

General  Science  1,  Algebra  1,  Geometry  1  or  Art  1,  and 
one  of  the  following  if  desired:  Latin,  German. 

Second  Year  (Grade  X) 

English  Literature  2,  English  Composition  2,  Art  1 
or  Geometry  1,  History  2,  Agriculture  1  or  Physics  or  Agri¬ 
culture,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Latin,  German,  Music. 

o. 

Third  Year  (Grade  XII) 

English  Literature  3,  English  Composition  3,  His¬ 
tory  and  Economics  3?  Agriculture  2  or  Chemistry  1, 
Arithmetic  1,  Geography' 1  (if  Geography  was  taken  in  the 
second  year,  a  third  option  is  required),  and  two  of  the 
following:  Algebra,  Art,  Geometry,  Chemistry,  or 
Agriculture,  Latin,  German,  Music.  . 

Fourth  Year  (Grade  XII) 

English  Literature  4,  English  Composition  4,  and 
six  of  the  following:  History  4,  History  of  English 
Literature  1,  Geometry  3?  Trigonometry  1,  Physics  2, 

Biology  1  or  Chemistry  2,  Latin  3,  Music  . 


University  Matriculation  C our se . --Student s  who 
desire  to  qualify  for  entrance  to  the'University  of  Alberta 
courses  offered  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Sciences  leading 
to  the  degrees  of  B.A.,  B.Sc.  in  Arts,  B.Sc.  in  Household 
Economics,  B.  Com.  are  required  to  complete  twenty-one 
courses  as  offered  in  three  years  of  High  School  work.  The 
twenty-once  courses  are  as  follows: 


1. 

English  Literature  1,  2  arid  3; 
tion  1,  2  and  3* 

English  Compos i 

2. 

History  1,  2  and  3. 

3. 

Algebra  1  and  2. 

4. 

Geometry  1  and  2. 

5. 

General  Science  1. 

6. 

Arithmetic  1. 

7. 

Latin  1  and  2;  or  German  1  and 

2. 

8. 

Four  courses  from:  Physics  1, 

Chemistry  1, 

Agriculture  1,  Agriculture  2, 
Latin  1  and  2. 

German  1  and  2, 

Students  having  the  above  and  the  following  courses 
of  the  fourth  year  High  School  are  admitted  to  the  second 
yeer  of  any  of  the  above  courses  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  Sciences;  English  Composition  4,  English  Literature  4, 
History  4,  Geometry  3?  Trigonometry  1,  Physics  2,  the 
third  course  of  each  of  two  languages. 

Information  concerning  entrance  qualifications  to 
courses  leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.Sc.  in  Pharmacy,  LL.B., 
B.Sc.,  D.D.S.,  M.D.,  B.Sc.  in  Nursing,  B.Sc.  in  Agriculture 
may  be  secured  from  the  principal's  office. 

Commercial  Department . — This  depar tmen t  offers 
courses  for  those  who  wish  to  qualify  for  positions  in  the 
world  of  business.  The  college  will  issue  certificates  of 
graduation  to  students  who  successfully  complete  any  of 
the  following  courses:  Stenography  Course,  Bookkeeping 
Course,  Commercial  Course  (a  combination  of  the  Stenograph¬ 
ic  and  Bookkeeping  Courses). 

Stenographic  Course 

Shorthand,  Typewriting,  Business  English  and  Office. 
Practice,  Penmanship?  Spelling  and  Word  Study,  Literature. 


Bookkeeping  Course 

Bookkeeping,  Commercial  Law,  Arithmetic  and  Rapid 
Calculation,  Business  English  and  Office  Practice,  Litera¬ 
ture,  Typewriting. 
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Commercial  Course 

This  course  is  a  combination  of  the  Stenographic 
and  Bookkeeping  courses. 

Commercial  High  School  Course 
First  Year:  Spelling  and  Penmanship  1,  Business 
English  1,  Literature  1,  Arithmetic  and  Rapid  Calculation 

1,  Bookkeeping  1,  Stenography  1,  Typewriting  1. 

Second  Year  (Stenographic  Short  Course): 

Spelling  and  Word  Study  2,  Penmanship  and  Rapid  Calculation 

2,  Business  English  and  Office  Practice  2,  Literature  2, 
Stenography  2,  Typewriting  2,  and  one  of  the  following: 
History  3*  Bookkeeping  2. 

Third  Year  (Bookkeeping  Short  Course) : 

Business  English  and  Office  Practice  3?  Literature  3? 
Arithmetic  and  Rapid  Calculation  2,  and  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  History  3?  Secretarial  Training  1. 


Courses  For  New  Canadians 

From  the  first  year  of  the  College  there  was  a 
demand  for  training  in  English  from  young  men  and  women 
who  had  come  to  We stern  Canada  directly  from  the  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries.  It  was  soon  found  that  special  classes 
had  to  be  organized  for  them. 

The  catalogue  issued  in  1914  contains  the  first 
announcement  of  such  special  courses. 1 

Newcomer  Course. — A  special  class  will  be  organized 
for  the  benefit  of  such  as  have  lately  come  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  or  any  other  foreign  country  and  want  to  learn  the 
English  language  and  familiarize  themselves  with  Canadian 
institutions  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible.  Special 
stress  will  be  laid  upon  learning  to  read,  write,  and  speak 
English  correctly.  The  course  will  also  include  Canadian 


1.  Camrose  College  Calendar,  1914-15?  PP*  17 
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history,  civics,  and  such  other  subjects  as  the  individual 
members  of  the  class  may  elect. 

By  1928  this  department  had  increased  in  importance 
due  to  the  influx  of  immigrants  from  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark.  The  catalogue  of  that  year  makes  the  following 
announcement : ^ 


Newcome^s  Course  in  English. — The  Camrose  College 
offers  to  young  men  and  women  who  have  recently  come  from 
Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark  or  other  European  countries  a 
course  in  the  English  Language.  Special  stress  will  be 
placed  upon  the  learning  of  reading,  writing  and  speaking 
correctly.  This  course  may  include  courses  in  Canadian 
History,  Civics,  and  such  other  subjects  as  the  student 
may  desire  to  pursue. 

These  courses  were  discontinued  in  1933  due  to 
restrictions  on  immigration  and  increased  opportunity  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  Many  of  the  New  Canadians 
continued  their  education  in  the  regular  courses  offered 
by  the  College. 


Folk  School  Course 

After  the  discontinuance  of  the  course  for  New 
Canadians  there  was  a  demand  for  general  cultural  courses 
from  mature  young  people  who  were  not  interested  in  the 
regular  high  school  courses.  This  demand  was  met  by  the 
organization  of  a  course  patterned  after  the  Scandinavian 
folk  school  model. 
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This  course  started  in  January  1936  and  the 
Catalogue  for  that  year  describes  the  course  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  terms 

Folk  School  Course . --Camrose  College  started  a  new 
department  in  January  19 36  known  as  the  Folk  School  Course. 
Such  keen  interest  was  taken  in  this  course  by  the  students 
who  registered  that  it  has  been  decided  to  offer  it  again 
this  winter. 

The  general  aim  is  to  prepare  young  men  and  women 
to  live  more  successfully.  It  is  not  a  trade  or  vocation¬ 
al  school,  but  a  place  where  persons  from  any  walk  of  life 
may  receive  inspiration  and  encouragement  to  go  back  to 
their  work  with  an  increased  determination  to  make  better 
use  of  their  talents. 

The  objective  is  to  develop  self-activity ,  self- 
determination,  self-evaluation,  self-direction;  to  increase 
and  develop  new  interests;  to  release  the  mind  from  the 
bondage  of  superstition,  and  incline  it  to  purposive 
principles  which  lead  to  freedom.  As  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  so  here  the  aim  is  to  impress  the  importance 
of  cooperation  with  the  hope  that  the  will  of  the  people 
might  usher  in  a  new  and.  better  order. 

,  An  effort  is  made  to  develop  in  the  mind  of  the 
student  a  working  philosophy  of  life  capable  of  enabling 
the  individual  to  enter  every  life-situation  with 
greater  confidence  and  peace  of  mind.  The  development  of 
well  rounded  personalities  which  fit  into  the  mental, 
physical,  spiritual  and  social  life  of  the  nation  is 
needed  and  is  an  objective  of  this  department. 

The  two  great  essentials  in  any  school  are  teachers 
and  students.  Mr.  Grundtvig,  the  founder  of  Folk  Schools, 
realized  this  when  he  stressed  the  importance  of  having 
teachers  with  distinctive  personalities  who  by  their 
contact  with  the  students  would  inspire  them  to  pursue  stud 
ies  that  would  increase  their  interest  and  make  them  worth 
while . 


1.  Gamrose  College  Calendar,  1936-37?  PP*  ll-l9* 
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Organization.  --The  organization  of  this  new 
department  of  Camrose  Lutheran  College  has  been  prompted 
by  the  vision  of  the  founders  of  the  school.  During  the 
twenty-five  years  of  its  existence  it  has  endeavored 
to  develop  personalities  according  to  the  ideal  set 
forth  by  Saint  Luke  in  his  description  of  Christ  as  a 
young  man.  "Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature, 
and  in  favor  with  God  and  man." 

The  organization  of  the  department  is  designed 
to  permit  four-fold  development.  It  is  planned  to  have 
four  divisions,  each  aiming  to  complement  the  other  in 
the  general  objective.  The  aim  of  the  first  division  is 
the  development  of  the  body.  The  third  division  promotes 
spiritual  development  and  the  fourth  social. 

Method. — In  each  division  the  starting  point  is 
the  specific  need  of  the  individual.  First  of  all  a 
careful  analysis  is  made  to  determine  the  interests, 
talents  and  desires  of  each  student.  Then  upon  these 
findings  as  a  basis  the  educational  activity  will  pro¬ 
ceed.  Inasmuch  as  the  purpose  of  the  department  is  to 
develop  a  self-directing  individual,  the  method  of 
procedure  will  be  to  encourage  as  mucr  self -activity 
as  possible.  Consequently  the  need  and  use  of  a 
library  is  emphasized.  Whenever  possible  students  will 
be  exposed  to  the  inspiration  of  qualified  and  experienced 
persons  in  each  field  of  activity. 

As  there  is  no  specific  entrance  requirement,  and 
no  examinations,  progress  in  these  studies  will  be 
individual.  A  student  will  get  as  much  out  of  the 
studies  as  he  puts  into  them.  Only  such  material  will 
be  selected  for  study  which  can  be  of  use  in  preparing 
the  student  for  life.  A  brief  description  of  each 
course  follows: 

English. --Language  Construction,  Written  Com¬ 
munications,  Vocabulary  building,  Conversation,  Public 
Speaking,  Literature. 

Citizenship . — Canadian  History,  Government, 
Economics,  Current  Events. 

Business. — Business  Methods  including  principles 
of  Bookkeeping,  Business  Ethics,  Typing. 

Physical  Education. --The  Human  Body,  Health, 

Symptoms  of  Common  Diseases,  First  Aid,  Dietetics,  Physical 

Culture . 
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Religious  Education. — Bible,  Sunday  School  Teaching, 
Youth  Organizations,  Church  Membership,  Church  History, 
Character  Building. 

Sociology  and  P sychology. --Genera  1  Principles, 
Modern  Social  Problems. 

Music. --Appreciation,  Theory,  Choir  Conducting, 
Community  Singing. 

Voice  Culture  and  Instrumental  Training. -- 

Public  Lecture  Course . --Specially  qualified  persons 
will  be  secured  to  give  lectures  to  the  students  on  sub¬ 
jects  relating  to  their  studies. 

Date  of  Opening . --Monday ,  January  fourth  and  con¬ 
tinuing  for  twelve  weeks  until  Friday,  March  the  twenty- 
sixth. 


Wh|in  the  Alberta  High  School  course  was  revised,  the 
demand  for  tie  folk  school  course  began  to  decrease.  The 
new  English  and  Social  Studies  courses  partially  met  the 
demand  and  the  special  folk  school  courses  were  dis¬ 
continued.  Many  aspects  of  the  folk  school  course,  how¬ 
ever,  still  survive  in  co-curricular  activities  of  the 
College . 


Curriculum  of  Third  Period 
1939  to  1942 

Revised  High  School  Program 
By  the  beginning  of  the  1939-40  school  year  the 

courses  offered  by  the  Academic  and  Commercial  Departments 
of  the  Camrose  Luther  an  College  had  been  completely  re¬ 
vised  in  conformity  with  the  changes  that  took  place 
throughout  the  Province  of  Alberta.  The  courses  offered 
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by  the  College  are  outlined  below: 1 

Academic  Department . --The  Academic  department  of¬ 
fers  the  Alberta  High  School  Course  as  outlined  by  De¬ 
partment  of  Education,  Province  of  Alberta. 

High  School  Course 

Grade  X — Compulsory  Subjects:  English  1;  Social 
Studies  1;  Health  and  Physical  Education. 

Gr^de  XI — Compulsory  Subjects:  English  2,  Social 
Studies  2. 

Grade  XII — Compulsory  Subjects:  English  3?  Social 
Studies  3« 

Other  subjects  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  Electives 
list  of  Academic,  Commercial  and  General  subjects. 

Electives 

Academic:  Algebra  1  and  2;  Geometry  1;  Chemistry  1 
and  2:  Physics  1  and  2;  Languages  1,  2  and  3;  Trigonometry 
and  Analytical  Geometry,  Biology  2. 

Commercial:  Bookkeeping  1,  2  and  3j  Stenography  1 
and  2;  Typewriting  1  and  2;  Office  Practice. 

General:  Music  1  and  2;  Art  1  and  2;  Bookkeeping  la 
Stenography  la;  Typewriting  la;  General  Mathematics  1  and 
2;  Commercial  Law;  Biology  1;  Psychology. 

Normal  Entrance 

Candidates  who  seek  admission  to  the  Alberta  Normal 
Schools  must  have  completed  the  following  requirements: 

1.  A  High  School  Diploma  with  an  attainment  of  at 

least  100  credits. 

2.  "B"  standing  at  least  in  each  of  the  following 

subjects:  English  1,  2  and  3;  Social  Studies  1,  2  and  3? 

Health  and  Physical  Education  1;  Algebra  1;  Geometry  1; 
Physics  1,  or  Chemistry  1;  Biology  1,  or  Biology  2;  Art  1; 

Music  1. 

3.  "B"  standing  in  subjects  listed  as  General 
Electives  with  General  Mathematics  1  and  2  and  General 
Science  1  and  2  excluded,  sufficient  in  number  to  carry 
not  fewer  than  17  credit s. 

University  Matriculation 
Grade  X--English  1;  Social  Studies  1;  Algebra  or 
Geometry  1;  Physics  1  or  Chemistry  1;  Foreign  Language  1; 
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Health  and  Physical  Education;  Electives  from  the  list 
above,  7  credits;  total  35. 

Grade  XI--English  2;  Social  Studies  2;  Geometry  1 
or  Algebra  1;  Chemistry  1  or  Physics  1;  Foreign  Language 
2;  Electives  from  the  list  above,  10  credits:  total,  35* 

Grade  XII — English  3;  Social  Studies  3;  Algebra  2; 
Trigonometry  and  Analytical  Geometry.  Two  of  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Physics  2;  Chemistry  2;  Biology  2;  Foreign  Language 
3;  Total  35  credits. 

Commercial  Departments .--This  department  offers 
courses  for  students  who  wish  to  qualify  for  positions 
in  the  world  of  business. 

Students  who  have  already  obtained  at  least  eighty- 
five  (85) credits,  are  advised  to  take  the  Special  One- 
Year  Course  in .Commercial  Subjects  outlined  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education. 

Special  One-Year  Commercial  Course 

Stenography  (Gregg  Shorthand)  1  and  2  or  Bookkeeping 
1  and  2;  Typewriting  1  or  Typewriting  1  and  2;  Office 
Practice. 

Students  who  desire  a  commercial  training. but  who 
do  not  have  the  requirements  for  the  Special  One-Year 
Commercial  Course  outlined  above  are  advised  to  take  the 
Camrose  College  Commercial  Course. 

Camrose  College  Commercial  Course 

Shorthand  (Gregg)  1  and  2;  Bookkeeping  1  and  2; 
Typewriting  1  and  2;  Office  Practice;  English;  Spelling; 
Penmanship . 

The  College  will  issue  certificates  of  graduation 
to  students  who  successfully  complete  the  above  courses. 

Comptometer  Course 

Students  registered  in  Office  Practice  will  be 
given  a  special  comptometer  course. 


Pre-Seminary  And  Junior  College 
From  the  first  year  of  the  College  pre-theological 
training  for  prospective  ministers  was  one  of  the  aims 

It  was  the  plan  that  students  intending  to 


of  the  school . 
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enter  the  seminary  should  take  the  regular  academic  course 
as  a  prerequisite  for  the  seminary  course  offered  by  the 
Norwegian  Lutheran  Seminary  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  It 
developed,  however.,  that  a  number  of  mature  young  men  did 
not  have  the  academic  prerequisites  to  take  the  regular 
academic  course.  A  course  was  therefore  designed  for  such 
young  men  and  was  first  announced  in  1914-15.1- 

Pre-Seminary  Course. — This  course  is  designed  for 
such  young  men  as  intend  to  enter  the  Christian  ministry, 
but  are  too  far  advanced  in  years  to  complete  the  full 
college  course  usually  required  for  entrance  to  a  theo¬ 
logical  seminary.  It  is  a  three-year  course  and  is  made 
up  of  subjects  chosen  from  the  Academic  and  Parochial 
Normal  Courses. 

This  course  was  continued  periodically  with  very 
small  classes  of  students  until  1927 ,  at  which  time  all 
prospective  students  of  theology  were  required  to  take  the 
regular  high  school  courses. 

In  the  year  1939-40  a  new  Pre-Seminary  course  was 
organized.  There  had  been  an  increasing  demand  from  the 
congregations  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  Canada 
for  Canadian  clergymen  with  Canadian  background  and 
training.  The  church  conference,  therefore,  decided  to 
open  the  Luther  Theological  Seminary  in  Saskatoon, 

Sa  ska tchewan. 

The  plan  was  to  give  young  men  their  high  school 
and  junior  college  training  at  the  Camrose  Lutheran  College. 


1.  Camrose  College  Calendar,  1915-16,  pp.  17. 
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A  year  beyond  Grade  XTT  was  therefore  organized  and  a 
course  was  offered  consisting  of  the  following  courses: 
English,  Introduction  to  Philosophy,  Introduction  to  Ed¬ 
ucational  Psychology,  Religion,  Norse,  Music,  Gre.?k,  Latin. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  College  to  broaden  out 
this  course  to  a  general  junior  college  course  that  will 
be  recognized  by  the  University  of  Alberta.  There  Is  an 
increasing  demand  from  young  people  who  do  not  intend  to 
enter  the  Seminary  for  junior  college  courses.  The  College 
Board  is  definitely  planning  to  meet  this  demand  as  soon 
as  possible. 

Inadequacy  of  Curriculum 

When  the  College  was  founded  the  general  aim,  as 
quoted  in  the  previous  chapter,  was  "to  give  young  men 
and  women  a  higher  education  based  on  Christian  faith". 

The  founders  "were  actuated  by  the  conviction  that  only 
that  educational  training  which  is  secured  under  the  re¬ 
fining  and  regenerating  influence  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion  can  be  complete  or  adequate  for  the*  purpose  of 
life".2  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that,  the  founders  of 
the  school  were,  at  least,  concerned  about  providing  f or 
their  young  people  an  education  which  would  fit  them  for 
living ,  not  merely  to  make  a  living. 


1  and  2--Camr ose  College  Calendar,  1914-15'. 
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But  Camrose  College,  like  other  high  schools,  was 
soon  chiefly  engaged  in  the  work  of  preparing  students  for 
the  normal  school,  the  university  and  the  theological 
seminary.  The  Department  of  Education  or  the  University 
fixed  entrance  requirements.  Other  courses  were  crowded 
out.  Many  students,  whether  or  not  they  were  preparing  to 
enter  the  seminary,  normal  School  or  university,  took  such 
prerequisites  as  trigonometry  and  latin.  Due  to  limited 
facilities  small  high  schools  throughout  the  Province 
could  not  offer  many  other  than  the  matriculation  and 
normal  entrance  courses.  Courses  became  frigid.  Camrose 
College  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  It  fell  intoline. 

It  did,  however,  organize  courses  in  English  and  Citizen¬ 
ship  for  the  ever  increasing  number  of  New  Canadians 
arriving  from  Scandinavia.  Otherwise  the  Grundtvigian 
influence  wps  gradually  b  ing  undermined.  The  redeeming 
feature  of  the  situation  was  the  intensive  and  extensive 
program  of  extra-curricular  activities.  But  these  only 
partially  made  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  curriculum. 
Th'e  curriculum  was  failing  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  large 
section  of  high  school  students  who  would  never  go  beyond 
high  school.  The  folk  school  principle — that  education  is 
a  matter  of  giving  vision  and  fill. ing  youth  with  purpose 
rather  than  a  process  of  stuffing  the  mind  with  fact.s-- 
wa s  being  forgotten. 
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When  students'  do  not,  fit  their  needs  into  the 
courses  offered,  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  that  the  boy 
or  irl  is  a  misfit.  In  this  regard  B.  R .  Buckingham  has 

sa  id :  1 

There  are  not  misfit  children.  There  are 
misfit  courses  of  study,  misfit  text-books  and 
misfit  teachers.  But  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  there  can  be  no  misfit  children.  The 
child  is  what  education  is  for.  One  might  as 
well  say  that  a  man  does  not  fit  his  clothes  as 
to  say  that  the  child  does  not  fit  the  school. 

On  high  authority  we  have  it  that  the  law  is 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  lav/. 

To  meet  the  need  of  many  students  attending  the 

College  and  many  others  who  did  not  attend  because  the 

school  had  nothing  for  them,  the  staff  organized  in  1936 

general  cultural  courses  similar  to  those  offered  in  the 

folk  schools  of  Norway.  When  the  high  school  program  was 

revised,  the  new  courses  in  Social  Studies  and  English 

partially  met  the  need  and  the  folk  school  courses  were 

discontinued . 

The  present  high  school  program  is  still  far  from 
adequate.  The  curriculum  is  the  one  aspect  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  College  that  does  not  promote  growth  or  stimu¬ 
late  desirable  social  action  to  the  extent  that  it  could 
and  should.  In  the  opinion  of  the  writer  the  only  remedy 


1.  Buckingham,  B.  B . disciplinary  Values  in  Indi vidualized 
Education,  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  Quoted  in  School 
and  Society «  (June  2d,  1938)?  Vol.  47,  No.  1204,  pp.  9 7* 
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is  to  completely  liberate  the  high  school  from  preparing 
students  for  normal  schools  and  universities.  The  high 
school  could  then  devote  itself  to  the  function  of  train¬ 
ing  citizens  for  a  democratic  society.  Universities,  nor¬ 
mal  schools  and  seminaries  should  accept  students  on  the 
basis  of  their  capabilities  to  profit  from  attending  the 
higher  educational  institutions.  Special  prerequisite 
courses  in  languages,  mathematics  etc.  could  be  given  at 
the  university. 

The  high  school  curriculum  has  been  composed  largely 
of  separate,  isolated,  subject-matter  areas.  The  following 
criticism  by  John  Ivl.  Brewer  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  Harvard  University  may  be  applicable.1 

The  separation  today  of  instruction  from 
any  application  to  the  improvement  of  present 
living  activities  on  the  part  of  the  young  is, in 
the  opinion  of  the  writer,  the  greatest  blight 
on  our  educational  system.  We  often  hear  from 
college  presidents  that  "knowledge  should  be 
studied  for  its  own  sake."  Yet,  if  a  thing  ex¬ 
ists  for  its  own  sake,  it  becomes  irrelevant  to 
compare  its  value  to  that  of  anything  external 
to  itself.  Thus,  one  bit  of  knowledge  becomes 
as  good  as  any  other.  Knowledge  becomes  an 
idol,  not  a  tool. 

Two  of  the  philosophers  of  social  and  educational 
practices,  John  Dewey  and  Boyd  Bode,  have  consistently 
advocated  breaking  down  the  traditional  subject  matter 
barriers  and  the  unification  of  subjects  around  the 


1.  Brewer,  John  M. ,  "The  Relation  Between . Guidance  and 
Instruction",  School  and  Society ,  (April  13?  1940), 
Vol.  51,  No.  1320,  pp‘.  4o0 . 
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functional  and  creative  experiences  of  children. 

Elementary  schools  have  been  making  progress  toward 
this  end  for  the  past  decade  or  more  but  secondary  schools 
have  only  recently  begun  to  move  in  the  same  direction. 

High  school  students  are  still  working,  to  a 
great  extent  for  credits.  This  is  perhaps  inevitable 
as  long  as  they  are  rewarded  by  credits  for  mastery  of 
subject  matter.  Wrightstone  points  out  the  necessity  of 
more  important  motives. 

In  order  to  develop  students  who  regard 
education  as  an  enduring  quest  for  meanings  rather 
than  credit  accumulation,  the  high  school  environ¬ 
ment  must  promote  the  desire  to  investigate,  to 
follow  the  leadings  of  a  subject,  to  explore  new 
fields  of  thought,  to  knov/  how  to  budget  time, 
to  read  well,  to  use  sources  of  knowledge  effec¬ 
tively.  The  pupil  must  be  experienced  in  ful¬ 
filling  obligations  which  come  with  membership 
in  the  school  or  college  community. 

The  high  school's  curricular  activities  are  car¬ 
ried  out  in  rigid  conformance  to  the  dictates  of  the 
time  table.  The  College  class  schedule  is  shown  in  table 
15*  Unlike  the  British  North  America  Act,  it  is  subject 
to  change  and  sometimes  even  made  to  conform  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  needs  of. the  hour. 

Too  frequently,  however,  it  frustrates  the  in¬ 
tegration  and  correlation  that  should  enable  the  student 
to  bring  together  and  relate  separate  and  isolated  facts 


1.  Wrigh stone ,  J.  Wayne--"Appra isal  of  Experimental 
High  School  Practices",  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,'  New  York,  1936. 
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TABLE  VI 

TIME  TABLE  1941-42 


Time 

Subject 

Teacher 

Room 

8:40 

English  1 

Miss  So rhus 

1 

Social  Studies  2 

Mr.  Ronning 

2 

Chemistry  2 

Mr.  Marken 

3 

Latin  3 

Mr.  Moi 

4 

9:15 

French  1 

Mr,  Moi 

3 

Psychology  (M.W.F.) 

Mr,  Marken 

4 

Trigonometry  &  An.  Geom. 

Mr.  Ronning 

2 

Stenography  1 

Mr.  Bergh 

1 

9:50 

Vocations  &  Guidance  (W) 

Mr.  Ronning 

1 

Physics  1 

Mr.  Marken 

3 

English  3 

Miss  So rhus 

2 

Typing 

Mr.  Bergh 

1 

Greek  (Pre-Sera) 

Mr.  Moi 

10:25 

i 

Assembly  Period  or 

Chapel 

10:40 

Health  1  (W)  (Boys) 

Mr.  Marken 

3 

Art  1  (M.T.Th.F.) 

Mr.  Marken 

3 

Social  Studies  3 

Mr.  Ronning 

2 

Bookeeping  1 

Mr.  Bergh 

1 

English  (Pre-Sera) 

Miss  So rhus 

11.15 

Social  Studies  1 

Mr.  Ronning 

2 

English  2 

Miss  Sorhus 

1 

Algebra  2 

Mr.  Marken 

3 

Office  Practice  1 

Norse  (Pre-Sera) 

Mr.  Bergh 

Mr.  Moi 

4 

11:50 

Music  (M.W.F.) 

Mr.  Ronning 

2 

Christianity  2  (T.  Th. ) 

Mr.  Ronning 

2 

Christianity  1  (T.  Th. ) 

Mr.  Moi 

1 

Continued  on  next  page. 
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TABLE  VI— -Continued 


Time  1 

Subject 

Teacher 

Room 

1 

•  Noon 

1:40 

General  Mathematics 

Miss  Sorhus 

3 

Algebra  1 

Mr.  Marken 

2 

French  2 

Mr*  Moi 

4 

Stenography  2 

Philosophy  (Pre-Sem) 

Mr.  Bergh 

Mr.  Ronning 

1 

2:15 

Geometry  1 

Mr,  Marken 

1 

Biology  1  (M.W. F. ) 

Miss  Sorhus 

2 

Biology  2 

Mr.  Moi 

3 

Typing 

Mr.  Bergh 

4 

2:50 

Typing 

Miss  Sorhus 

4 

Latin  2 

Mr.  Moi 

2 

Latin  1 

Mr.  Moi 

2 

Physics  2 

Mr.  Marken 

3 

Bookeeping  2 

Mr.  Bergh 

1 

3:50 

Health  1  (W)  (Girls) 

Miss  Sorhus 

2 

Dramatics  1  (M.T.Th.F.) 

Miss  Sorhus 

2 

Chemistry  1 

Mr.  Marken 

3 

French  3 

Mr.  Moi 

1 

Typing 

Mr.  Bergh 

4 
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from  a  variety  of  subjects  into  a  unified  concept.  Wright- 
stone  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  must  be  reconstruction 
of  traditional  educational  practices. 

Organismic  psychology  and  the  shift  in  the 
concern  of  education  from  the  mastery  of  certain 
essential  knowledges  and  skills  to  the  quality 
of  child  living  have  led  to  this  significant 
trend.  The  child  is  an  organic  whole.  Respon¬ 
sibility  for  his  development  cannot  be  farmed 
out  piecemeal.  Whatever  is  done  to  him  from  any 
angle  affects  the  whole,  and  must  consider  and 
safeguard  the  whole.  This,  together  with  the 
concern  of  education  for  the  child's  quality  of 
living  in  all  its  richness  and  var iety--aga in 
an  expression  of  the  whole  rather  than  a  series 
of  discrete  and  independent  acts--necessitates 
a  definite  reconstruction  in  our  range  of 
values,  in  our  organization  and  practice. 

The  present  high  school  curriculum  tends  to  produce 

subject-centered  teachers  and  schools  instead  of  promoting 

integration  of  pupil  personality.  The  only  redeeming  feature 

about  it  is  that  there  is  some  truth  in  the  contention 

o 

made  by  a  student  that: 

Everything  would  be  fine  if  we  had  good 
teachers.  .  .You  have  been  talking  a  lot  about, 
dull  subjects  v/hich  should  be  dropped  from  the 
curriculum.  These  subjects  are  dull  because 
the  teachers  are  dull.  If  all  our  teachers  were 
alert  and  interesting,  there  would  be  no  such 
thing  as  vested  courses. 

It  is  true  that  even  the  traditional  and  formal 
organization  of  subject  matter  cannot  prevent  a  teacher 


1 .  Ibid .  ,  pp .  35 • 

2.  Wflkeham,  Glen,  "Students  Versus  Teachers",  School  and 
Society,  Vol.  50,  No.  129 8,  (November,  19391* 
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with  personality  and  an  understanding  of  young  people 
from  turing  it  into  a  thrilling  study  but  the  curricu¬ 
lum  should  aid  and  not  hamper. 

The  writer’s  chief  criticism  of  the  curriculum 
is  that  it  is  not  designed  to  adequately  cope  with  social 
problems.  Dr.  Ross  Finney  sa-ys:1 

H.  G.  Wells,  in  his  book  "The  Open  Con¬ 
spiracy",  offers  the  provocative  suggestion 
that  it  is  the  business  of  civilization’ s 
educational  leaders  to  seize  the  reins  of  in¬ 
fluence  and  thereby  of  control.  The  leaders 
of  tomorrow  are  going  to  school  today  to  the 
educators;  and  the  educators  of  today  can 
therefore  pour  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  into 
whatever  mold  they  choose.  The  educators 
of  today,  particularly  the  curriculum  makers, 
are  directing  the  forces  of  tomorrow  from 
behind  the  scenery;  and  they  should  assume 
that  responsibility  assertively.  Let  them 
rise  to  the  ambitious  responsibility  of  run¬ 
ning  the  world  of  tomorrow,  by  means  of  the 
subject  matter  which  they  are  putting  into 
the  school  program  of  today.  The  school 
teachers,  and  especially  the  educational 
leaders,  should  deliberately  accent  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  sitting  at  the  steering-gear 
of  civilization,  predeter mining  what  it  is  to 
be  tomorrow. 

In  the  same  vein,  Bertrand  Russel  criticizes  the 
traditional  school  and  suggests  a  social  point,  of  view.0 

The  wish  to  preserve  the  past,  rather 
than  the  hope  of  creating  the  future,  dominates 
the  rninds  of  those  who  control  the  teaching  of 
the  young.  Education  should  not  aim  at  a  pas¬ 
sive  awareness  of  dead  facts,  but  at  an  activity 


1.  Finney,  Ross  L. ,  The  Telic  Function  of  Education, 

The  League  Scrip,  (Jan.,  Feb.,  March,  193°) »  Vol.  1  1 , 
No.  4,  pp.  5 • 

?.  Russel,  Bertrand,  Why  Wien  Fight,  The  Century  Co., 
1917. 
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directed  toward  the  world  that  our  efforts 
are  to  create.  It  should  be  inspired,  not 
by  a  regretful  hankering  after  the  extinct 
beauties  of  Greece  and  the  Renaissance,  but 
by  a  shining  vision  of  the  society  that  is 
to  be,  of  the  triumphs  that  thought  will 
achieve  in  the  time  to  come,  and  of  the 
ever-widening  horizon  of  man's  survey  over 
the  universe.  Those  who  are  taught  in  this 
spirit  will  be  filled  with  life  and  hope 
and  joy,  able  to  bear  their  part  in  bring¬ 
ing  to  mankind  a  future  less,  sombre  than 
the  past,  with  faith  in  the  glory  that  hu¬ 
man  effort  can  create. 


Summary  of  Chapter 

In  the  first  period  of  the  curricular  history 
of  the  College,  1911-1927,  the  purpose  of  the  courses 
offered  had  gradually  changed  from  preparing  students 
for  American  institutions  of  higher  learning  to  pre¬ 
paring  students  for  Canadian  institutions. 

With  the  influx  of  immigrants  from  tie  Scandina¬ 
vian  countries  there  arose  a  demand  for  beginners' 
courses  in  English  and  Citizenship.  The  College  met 
this  demand  by  oifering  courses  for  New  Canadians. 

Because  many  of  the  students  attending  the  College 
did  not  go  on  to  the  Normal  School,  the  University  or  the 
Theological  Seminary  but  still  are  taking  the  same  academic 
courses  as  the  students  preparing  to  go  on  to  such  insti¬ 
tutions,  a  folk  school  course  was  oifered  for  several  years 

The  College  is  conducting  a  course  for  pre-seminary 


students  which  it  is  hoped  will  broaden  into  a  junior 
college  course  when  it  becomes  pos  ible  for  II  e  Col  lege  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  University  in  this  regard. 
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The  writer  finds  that  the  curriculum  does  not, 
as  it  could  and  should,  promote  individual  growth  or 
desirable  social  action.  Its  main  purpose  has  been  to 
prepare  students  for  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
not  to  prepare  them  for  citizenship  in  a.  democratic 
community. 


CHAPTER  IV 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 
This  chapter  deals  with  the  purpose  of  the  extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  student  control  of  such  activities 
and  student  government.  It  contains  a  discussion  of  the 
assembly  about  which  the  extra-curricular  activities 
revolve;  the  chapel  which  coordinates  the  religious  ac¬ 
tivities;  and  describes  the  athletic,  literary  and  social, 
musical  and  journalistic  activities  of  the  College.  The 
chapter  concludes  with  a  paragraph  on  commencement  and 
the  alumni  association. 

Purpose  of  Extra-Curricular  Activities 
In  the  field  of  extra-curricular  activities  the 
College  is  completely  free  to  plan  a  program  whose  chief 
and  sole  purpose  is  to  promote  the  aim  of  the  school- 
stimulation  of  individual  growth  and  desirable  social  action. 
In  his  book  on  extra-curricular  activities  in  the  high 
school,  Charles  R.  Foster  has  said  that  an  underlying  prin¬ 
ciple  of  such  activities  is  found  in  that  simple  statement 
of  fact  which  is  almost  axiomatic,  namely:-*- 

The  best  preparation  for  life  is  living, 
and  the  best  training  for  citizenship  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy  is  citizenship  in  a  democracy. 


1.  Foster,  Charles  R.,  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in  the 

High  School,  Johnson  Publishing  Co.,  Richmond,  Virginia. 
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Both  curricular  as  well  as  extra-curricular  activities 

should  contribute  to  the  organization  of  the  school  as  a 

social  community  training  students  in  desirable  attitudes 

and  social  action.  As  Mr.  Foster  says:1 2 

The  school  cannot  be  a  preparation  for 
social  life  unless  it  reproduces  within  itself 
the  conditions  of  social  life.  Education  pro¬ 
gressing  in  a  school  organized  as  a  social 
laboratory  is  not  merely  a  preparation  for 
citizenship;  it  is  training  in  citizenship. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  extra-curricular 

program  is  that  it  provides  not  only  favorable  opportunities 

for  setting  forth  the  qualities  of  the  good  citizen  but 

also  furnishes  the  outlet  for  satisfying  practice  in  good 

citizenship.  Elbert  K.  Eretwell  proposes  two  theses  as  a 

means  of  indicating  the  direction  which  extra-curricular 

2 

activities  should  take: 

First,  it  is  the  business  of  the  school 
to  organize  the  whole  situation  so  that  there 
is  favorable  opportunity  for  every  one,  teachers 
as  well  as  pupils,  to  practice  the  qualities  of 
the  good  citizen  here  and  now  with  results  satis¬ 
fying  to  the  one  doing  the  practicing. 

Second,  wherever  possible  extra-curricular  act¬ 
ivities  should  grow  out  of  curricular  activities 
and  return  to  enrich  them. 

Mr.  Fretwell  adds  that  the  real  purpose  of  education 
is  to  enable  the  individual  to  be  increasingly,  intelligently 


1.  Ibid. ,  pp.  5. 

2.  Fretwell,  Elbert  K.,  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in 
Secondary  Schools,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York, 
1931,  pp.  2. 
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self-directive.  He,  like  Foster,  stresses  the  importance 
of  the  Grundtvigian  principle  that  school  is  life,  not 
merely  a  preparation  for  it,  when  he  says:1 

Pupils  are  citizens  of  the  school  here 
and  now  with  rights,  duties,  privileges,  and 
obligations.  The  practice  of  good  citizenship, 
to  be  successful,  will  always  have  to  take 
into  consideration  the  future,  but  the  practice 
must  be  carried  on  where  the  pupil  is,  here , 
and  in  the  only  time  at  his  command,  now. 

To  achieve  this  purpose  the  staff  and  students  of 

Camrose  College  have  worked  out,  over  a  period  of  years, 

an  extra-curricular  program  which,  to  some  extent,  is 

coordinated  with  the  curricular  program. 


Student  G-overnment  and  Control 
All  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  College 
come  under  the  direct  control  of  the  students  with  advice 
and  guidance  from  the  faculty.  The  final  authority  is 
the  student  Association  which  works  through  its  executive 
the  student  Council.  Each  department— literary  and 
social,  religious,  athletic,  musical  and  journalistic — 
is  headed  by  a  director.  The  directors  are  members  of 
the  Student  Council  and  are  each  as:  isted  by  a  faculty  ad 
visor. 


1. 


Ibid. ,  pp.  2. 
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The  College  recognizes  increasingly  the  truth  of 
the  statement  made  by  Thorndike  as  early  as  1911 t1 

In  the  last  analysis  what  the  scholars  do, 
not  what  the  teacher  does,  educates  them;  not  what 
we  give,  but  what  we  get,  counts,  and  only  through 
their  self-activity  are  they  directly  trained. 

Student  Association — Every  student  at  the  College 

is  a  member  of  the  Student  Association  and  is  expected  to 

share  in  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Twice  annually,  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle 

of  the  school  year,  the  Association  conducts  an  election 

for  members  of  the  Student  Council  and  the  Standing 

Committees  through  which  the  work  of  the  Association  is 

done.  The  Standing  Committees  are  responsible  to  the 

Council  and  the  Council  is  responsible  to  the  Association. 

The  Association  fees  are  collected  by  the  College 

business  manager  when  students  register  and  the  funds  are 

turned  over  to  the  Council  to  be  administered.  The 

Council  prepares  a  budget  which  must  be  approved  by  the 

Association.  The  director  of  each  department  must  stay 

within  the  appropriation  for  his  department.  The  Council 

frequently  refers  important  matters  to  the  Association 

for  approval  but  the  Association  itself  may,  and  often 

does,  initiate  policies,  circulate  petitions  to  the  faculty 


1.  Quoted  by  Fretwell  in  "Extra-Curricular  Activities 
in  Secondary  Schools,"  pp.  112. 
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and  instructions  to  the  Council.  The  president  of  the 
Council  presides  at  all  meetings  of  the  Association. 

The  meetings  take  place  during  assembly  periods. 

Student  Council — The  officers  of  the  Council  are: 
president;  vice-president;  secretary-treasurer;  director 
of  literary  and  social  affairs;  director  of  religious 
activities;  director  of  sports  and  athletics;  editor  of 
the  school  paper;  and  director  of  music.  The  Council  has 
general  supervision  over  all  the  departments  of  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.  It  meets  as  often  as  necessary  to 
carry  on  its  work  and  is  advised  by  a  faculty  member. 

The  Council  is  the  unifying  agency  through  which  the  whole 
extra-curricular  life  of  the  school  is  coordinated.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  Council  plans  everything  in  detail. 
The  student-staff  of  every  department  and  interested  mem¬ 
bers  have  the  opportunity  of  planning  and  formulating 
school  policies.  As  unity  in  extra-curricular  activities 
is  effected  through  the  Council,  a  unity  of  curricular 
and  extra-curricular  activities  is  effected  through  the 
school  assembly. 
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The  Assembly 

The  College  assembly  is  the  hub  about  which  all 
of  the  school’s  activities  revolve.  It  is  important  as 
an  independent  part  of  the  school  program  and  it  is  im¬ 
portant  because  it  is  the  chief  coordinating  agency  of 
the  curricular  and  the  extra-curricular  activities.  The 
school’s  work  is  unified  in  the  assembly.  In  pointing 
out  that  school  unity  can  be  developed  through  this  medium, 
Elbert  K.  Eretwell  says:"1" 

The  assembly  may  bring  to  the  pupils  and 
teachers  by  knowledge,  by  spirit,  and  by  habit, 
the  consciousness  of  a  new-found  unity  of  the 
social  group.  Each  pupil  and  teacher  may  get  a 
view,  not  only  of  his  privileges,  but  of  his  res¬ 
ponsibilities  for  the  interest  and  happiness  of 
the  whole  group,  and  he  may,  through  successful 
participation,  form  the  habit  of  contributing  his 
small  best  for  the  good  of  the  group. 

At  Camrose  College,  assemblies  alternating  with 

chapel  periods  are  conducted  daily.  Special  assemblies 

may  be  called  whenever  the  occasion  necessitates  it. 

The  assembly  period  occurs  in  the  middle  of  the  forenoon, 

providing  a  welcome  break  in  the  daily  schedule.  All  students 

and  teachers  attend.  Students  and  teachers  share  in  the 

responsibility  of  conducting  both  chapel  and  assembly  periods. 


1. 


Ibid. ,  pp.  236 . 
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There  are  several  types  of  assembly  periods. 

The  business  of  the  Student  Association  occupies  occasion¬ 
al  periods.  These  are  presided  over  by  the  president  of 
the  Student  Council.  Whenever  the  business  concerns  a 
certain  department,  the  Assembly  period  is  presided 
over  by  the  Council  director  of  that  department.  For 
example,  the  director  of  athletic  activities  is  in 
charge  of  assembly  periods  devoted  to  organizing  special 
tournaments;  the  Year  Book  manager  conducts  meetings  con¬ 
sidering  the  policies  of  his  department;  the  president 
of  the  social  committee  conducts  the  assembly  when  picnics 
and  outings  are  planned. 

Once  a  week  the  assembly  is  devoted  to  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  national  and  international  topics.  Patriotic 
songs  and  speeches  feature  these  programs.  Sometimes 
speakers  from  the  community  or  visitors  to  the  town  are 
invited  as  guest  speakers  for  these  occasions.  For 
example,  during  the  past  season  the  students  have  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  the  following  speakers:  Dr.  Rosen- 
kranz  and  Dr.  Hawkes,  educators  from  the  U.  S.  A.  visiting 
Alberta;  Dr.  Carl  Hambro,  speaker  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament 
and  president  of  the  League  of  Nations;  Lieut.  Stromholt, 
who  escaped  from  the  Lofoten  islands  with  British  commandos; 
Mr.  Konrad  Knudsen,  a  leading  socialist  editor  and  par¬ 
liamentarian  with  whom  Trotsky  resided  when  he  was  exiled 
in  Norway. 
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Programs  are  sometimes  presented  which  grow  out 
of  classroom  activities.  For  example,  the  dramatics  class 
recently  presented  "Bread"  by  Fred  Eastman.  The  music 
classes  sometimes  present  choruses  prepared  for  festivals. 
The  Social  Studies  classes  may  conduct  a  debate.  Speeches 
prepared  for  English  may  be  given  in  assembly.  Often  a 
class  will  absorb  the  assembly.  For  example,  when  guest 
artists  are  invited  to  perform  or  when  new  records  arrive 
for  the  phonograph,  music  appreciation  classes  are  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  assembly.  The  physics  class  may  show  a 
moving  picture  film  on  electrostratics. 

J.  Wayne  Wrightstone  summarizes  various  types  of 
assembly  programs  in  the  following  extract  from  his 
"Appraisal  of  Experimental  High  School  Practices:"1 

In  the  newer- type  of  schools  four  major 
kinds  of  programs  may  be  found.  First,  there  is 
the  assembly  programs  growing  out  of  classroom 
units  of  work  and  activities.  Second,  there  is 
the  assembly  program  planned  to  provide  for  a 
democratic  participation  of  pupils  if  suggesting 
policies  for  administration  of  the  school  on 
problems,  such  as  conduct  in  the  corridors, 
conduct  on  the  playground,  how  the  lunchroom  may 
be  redecorated  or  improved,  and  many  similar 
problems  relating  to  the  common  school  life  of 
all  pupils.  Third,  there  is  the  assembly  pro¬ 
gram  where  artists  and  specialists  may  talk  and 
illustrate  their  themes. 


Wrightstone,  J.  Wayne,  "Appraisal  of  Experimental 
High  School  Practices,  "Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
1936,  pp.  99. 
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Fourth,  there  is  the  assembly  program 
consisting  of  practice  and  drill  in  group 
singing,  speaking  and  the  like.  Community  sing¬ 
ing  is  in  itself  activity  of  this  type,  partic¬ 
ularly  when  pupils  are  learning  a  new  song. 

Most  enthusiastic  of  all  the  assembly  periods  are 

those  occuring  twice  a  year  which  feature  the  campaign 

speeches  of  candidates  for  the  Student  Council.  Because 

of  the  keen  interest  taken,  the  effectiveness  of  these 

speeches  has  been  steadily  rising  to  higher  levels. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  school  has  been 

particularly  interested  in  the  assembly  periods  which 

have  been  addressed  by  former  students  now  serving  in 

His  Majesty’s  forces.  Pilots,  observers,  wireless-gunners, 

mechanics,  clerks,  medical  attendants  and  young  men  from 

every  branch  of  service  have  returned  to  the  assemblies 

in  which  they  felt  at  home  to  relate  their  experiences 

to  sympathetic  and  admiring  former  school  mates  and  teachers 

It  is  in  the  assembly  more  than  anywhere  that 

school  opinion  is  influenced  and  school  spirit  fostered. 

As  Fretwell  says:1 

The  assembly  is  the  ’’town  meeting”  of  the 
school.  Problems  confronting  the  school  are 
presented  and  discussed.  Public  opinion  is  formed, 
and  in  a  democratic  school,  government  is  directly 
affected  by  this  public  opinion. 


1. 


Fretwell,  E.  K. ,  Op.  cit. ,  pp.  208. 
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Young  people  are  particularly  influenced  by  the 
approval  of  their  fellows.  It  is  of  tremendous  import¬ 
ance  in  the  development  of  good  citizenship  that  teachers 
and  students  work  together  in  a  conscious  effort  to  form 
intelligent  public  opinion  and  foster  school  spirit. 

The  assembly  does  this  and  provides  the  opportunity  for 
expression  of  aroused  emotions.  The  assembly  can, 
therefore,  become  a  powerful  force  in  the  school.  In 
the  words  of  Fretwell:1 

To  arouse  the  emotions  and  not  provide 
a  favorable  opportunity  for  their  intelligent 
expression  is  a  crime  of  the  first  magnitude. 
However,  the  school  that  has  a  united  public 
opinion,  school  spirit,  only  when  it  goes  out 
to  lick  its  ancient  rival,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  real  school  spirit.  This  spirit,  in  the 
idealism  of  youth,  can  be  almost  as  pervasive 
as  the  charity  immortalized  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  Paul’s  letter  to  the  Corinthians. 


Chapel 

The  faculty  shares  with  students  the  responsibility 
of  making  plans  for  the  joint  chapel  worship  which  is 
the  central  feature  of  the  religious  program.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  these  programs  that  students  will  be 
assisted  in  interrelating  worship,  religious  instruction, 
individual  consecration  and  Christian  social  action  as 
one  experience.  Some  chapel  periods  are  conducted  by 


1. 


Ibid . ,  pp .  222. 
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tiie  teachers  and.  are  featured  by  singing,  scripture 
reading  and  prayer,  brief  inspirational  talks,  book  re¬ 
views,  magazine  articles  and  occasionally  responsive 
reading.  Often  a  teacher  will  plan  a  whole  series  of 
periods  on  some  special  theme.  The  students’  religious 
organizations,  the  Christian  Service  Group  and  the 
Lutheran  Daughters  of  the  Eeformation,  are  responsible 
for  regular  chapel  periods.  These  are  featured  by  special 
programs  of  music,  readings  and  brief  talks-- sometimes 
growing  out  of  the  work  done  in  regular  classes.  For 
example,  recently  a  student  in  the  pre- seminary  course 
used  as  the  basis  for  a  very  interesting  talk  a  paper 
on  Nietsche  which  he  had  prepared  for  one  of  his  curricular 
classes . 

The  College  seeks  to  make  these  devotional  chapel 
periods  inspirational  rather  than  ritualistic.  In  dis¬ 
cussing  the  value  of  formal  exercises,  Edwin  C.  Broome 
says: 1 

By  careful  research  it  has  been  demonstrat¬ 
ed  that  such  time-worn  practices  as  memorizing 
and  reciting  moral  maxims,  ethical  poetry,  or 
marching,  saluting  the  flag,  or  learning  rules 
of  conduct  are  less  effective  in  character  or 
civic  development  than  popularly  supposed. 


1. 


Broome,  Edwin  C.,  "Let  the  School  Do  It,”  .School 

and  Society,  Vol  53,  No.  1377,  (May  17,  1941) ,  pp.  620. 
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Hightower^  studied.  3,316  pupils  of  grades  7  to  IS, 
and  found  no  significant  relationship  between  Biblical 
knowledge  and  the  memorizing  of  verses  from  the  Bible 
and  any  phase  of  character.  Somehow  the  two  don’t  con¬ 
nect.  Hartshorne^  and  others  found  only  slight  pos¬ 
itive  correlation  between  performance  on  tests  of  moral 
and  ethical  knowledge  and  performance  on  tests  of  honesty, 
cooperation,  inhibitions,  and  perseverance.  Broome 
would  not,  on  this  account,  discard  all  ritualistic 
performances  but  he  advises  that  they  be  given  the  place 
of  similar  rituals  in  a  church  service  as  the  recital  of 
the  Apostles’  Greed  in  unison.  He  says: 3 

Like  the  call  to  worship  and  the  bene¬ 
diction,  the  Apostles'  Greed  has  its  proper  place 
in  the  total  service,  but  it  is  doubtful  that 
its  recital  produces  new  converts,  or  appreciably 
strengthens  the  faich  of  those 'converted,  even 
if  they  are  able  to  understand  its  meaning. 

Rituals  do  enhance  the  dignity  of  the  occasion. 
Whether  a  church  service  or  a  lesson  in  citizen¬ 
ship;  but  that  would  seem  to  be  the  practical 
extent  of  their  claim. 


1.  Hightower,  P.  R. ,  "Biblical  Information  in  Relation 
to  Character  and  Conduct.”  Univ.  of  Iowa  Studies 
in  Character.  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2. 

2.  Hartshorne,  Hugh,  Mark  May  and  F.  K.  Shuttleworth, 
’’Studies  in  the  Organization  of  Character.”  pp.  153-168. 

3.  Broome,  Edwin  C.,  Op.  Cit.  ,  pp.  620. 
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Religious  Activities 

The  College  recognizes  religion  as  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  capable  of  promoting  individual  growth 
and  desirable  social  action.  The  school,  therefore, 
seeks  to  make  it  evident  to  students  that  religion  is 
an  integral  part  of  education.  In  a  school  of  this  type 
the  total  impact  of  all  the  activities  upon  the  student 
should  be  a  religious  one.  The  atmosphere  of  the  school 
should  create  in  the  students  a  normal  desire  for  devo¬ 
tion  to  truth,  goodness,  and  beauty.  Clarence  Prouty 
Shedd  in  making  suggestions  of  some  guiding  principles 
for  a  college  religious  program  says:^" 

Religious  insights  and  values  are  communi¬ 
cated  as  much  through  the  intimacies  of  class¬ 
room  and  community  relationships  as  they  are 
through  the  words  of,  or  about  religion.  Religion 
is  both  caught  and  taught.  The  college  will  be 
a  community  in  which  students  and  teachers  are 
comrades  in  the  search  for  the  truth  and  in  which 
there  is  a  substantial  unity  between  the  informal 
and  formal  processes  of  education.  Such  a  sense 
of  intellectual  and  spiritual  fellowship  will  be 
an  important  factor  in  drawing  together  students 
and  faculty  in  creative  religious  and  social 
pioneering. 

The  Christian  Service  Croup  is  the  organization 
which  has  grown  out  of  the  religious  life  of  the  school. 


1. 


Shedd,  Clarence  Prouty,  "Religion  in  the  Colleges", 
Journal  of  Bible  and  Religion,  Vol.  Vlll ,  (November, 
1940 )  pp.  9. 
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It  is  an  enterprise  of  the  students  themselves  hut  is 
encouraged  by  the  faculty  and  assisted  by  a  faculty 
advisor.  The  service  Group  sponsors  and  assumes  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  weekly  devotionals,  annual  consecration 
services  and  bi-weekly  chapel  periods.  The  Christian 
Service  Group  is  affiliated  with  the  International  Luther 
League.  The  Lutheran  Daughters  of  the  Reformation,  the 
girls’  religious  organization  which  also  sponsors  bi¬ 
weekly  chapel  programs,  Is  affiliated  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  international  movement.  These  affiliations 
open  doors  for  religious  insights  and  experiences  that 
otherwise  would  be  impossible. 

The  College  promotes  the  conception  that  religion 
is  intellectually  defensible  and  is  essential  for  the 
solution  of  individual  problems  and  social  issues.  It 
holds  with  Clarence  P.  Shedd  that:1 

The  college  will  take  the  point  of  view 
that  its  business  is  not  that  of  adjusting 
students  to  the  status  quo  but  rather  that  of 
going  on  intellectual  and  spiritual  pilgrimages 
with  students  in  search  of  a  way  of  life  for 
all  men  which  is  founded  on  truth  and  justice. 

It  will  seek  a  curricular  and  voluntary  religious 
program  which  aids  all  students  in  their  efforts 
to  find  a  satisfying  philosophy  of  life  and  to 
take  a  part,  worthy  of  their  privileges,  in  build¬ 
ing  a  better  world. 


1. 


Ibid. ,  pp.  10. 
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In  describing  the  religious  activities  of  the 
College,  the  school  calendar  makes  the  following  statement:1 

It  is  just  at  the  "high  school  age"  that 
boys  and  girls  enter  upon  the  most  difficult 
and  trying  time  of  life.  And  it  is  just  at 
this  period  that  the  basic  elements  of  character 
are  developed.  What  a  person  is  as  he  comes 
out  of  this  ordeal  he  will  generally  continue  to 
be  in  after  life. 

How  important  it  is  then  that  boys  and 
girls  at  just  this  formative  period  be  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Christian  teachers  and 
regular  Christian  instruction,  and  have  the 
general  direction  of  their  education  in  harmony 
with  the  best  teachings  of  the  home  and  the 
church. 


Athletics  and  Sports 

It  has  been  a  constant  thesis  of  this  study,  re¬ 
peated  or  implied  in  every  chapter,  that  the  aim  of 
the  College  is  to  arrange  the  whole  school  situation  so 
that  there  is  favorable  opportunity  for  the  individual 
to  grow  and  to  develop  desirable  social  action. 
Practicing  good  citizenship  should  be  satisfying  to  the 
individual.  It  is  understating  the  truth  to  say  that 
athletics  provides  such  opportunity  as  favorably  as  any 
other  phase  of  school  activity. 


1. 


Camrose  College  Calendar,  1941-42,  pp.  8. 
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The  athletic  program  is  designed  to  include  every 
hoy  and  girl  who  can  profit  hy  athletics.  The  physical 
education  course  of  the  curriculum  is  associated  as  much 
as  possible,  with  the  extra-curricular  athletic  program. 

The  student  director  of  athletics  is  in  charge  of  all 
sports  and  is  helped  hy  a  faculty  advisor  and  hy  special 
assistants  in  each  department  of  sport-skating,  tennis, 
soft  hall,  volley  hall,  track,  hockey,  indoor  sports,  etc. 
All  faculty  members  assist  in  that  branch  of  sport  in 
which  they  are  especially  interested,  as  advisors  to  the 
heads  of  the  separate  sport  divisions,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  athletic  tournaments  or  periods  of  special  activity. 

Music 

It  can  he  safely  said  that  no  student  of  Camrose 
College  with  musical  talent  leaves  its  halls  without 
having  enjoyed  singing.  Singing  is  the  one  event  that  is 
a  part  of  every  assembly  and  chapel  period.  Singing  is 
the  one  phase  of  the  school’s  activities  where  it  would 
he  most  difficult  to  draw  'the  line  between  the  curricular 
and  the  extra-curricular  activities.  Teachers  and  students 
whether  they  are  registered  for  music  or  not  come  volun¬ 
tarily  to  singing  classes.  No  extra-curricular  activity 
is  more  spontaneous,  provides  more  enjoyment  or  exhibits 
better  school  spirit.  Once  when  a  new  student  who  hesitated 
to  register  for  music  was  asked:  "Don’t  you  like  music?" 
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he  replied:  "Not  if  it’s  music  on  the  board,  but  I  like 
singing.”  He  did  and  is  an  enthusiastic  choir  member  today. 

In  hymn  singing,  community  singing,  choir  and  chorus 
singing  teachers  and  students  join  in  making  the  College 
a  happy  school.  Almost  every  member  of  the  school  can 
and  does  take  part.  The  aim  of  hymn  and  anthem  singing 
is  to  inspire,  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  music  and 
to  attain  to  artistic  levels  of  expression.  The  aim  of 
community  and  chorus  singing  is  to  furnish  enjoyment, 
as  well  as  to  wake  up  and  unify  the  whole  participating  group. 
The  College  finds  singing  a  great  builder  of  morale.  Sven 
the  evening  study  period  is  started  with  a  song. 

College  Choir. --The  Camrose  College  a  Capella 
Choir  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  activities  of 
the  school.  It  has  been  gradually  developed,  over  a 
period  of  years,  and  is  attempting  to  make  a  contribution 
to  the  musical  life  of  the  community  by  specializing  in 
the  singing  of  chorales  and  choruses  arranged  and  composed 
by  Dr.  F.  Melius  Christiansen,  familiar  to  all  music  lovers 
as  the  genius  under  whose  leadership  the  St.  Olaf  College 
Choir  has  achieved  its  unique  success.  Last  year,  in 
presenting  two  of  these  arrangements  of  old  Norwegian 
songs  at  the  Alberta  Music  Festival,  the  Choir  received 
the  highest  marks  given  to  any  chorus  and  was  pronounced 
by  the  adjudicator  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient  choirs 
in  Canada.  The  Norwegians  in  Canada  have  a  heritage  in 
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music  on  the  basis  of  which  it  is  their  duty  to  make  a 
contrubution  to  the  life  of  the  country  which  they  have 
chosen  as  their  home. 

Literary  and  Social  Activities 

The  literary  society  organized  during  the  first 
year  of  the  school  still  continues  to  function  vigorously. 
There  is'  no  special  membership.  All  the  students  are 
considered  to  be  members  and  the  officers  are  chosen  directly 
in  the  assembly  by  the  Student  Association.  Its  activities 
include:  literary  programs;  dramatic  evenings;  debates; 

moving  pictures;  picnics;  weiner  roasts;  Hallowe’en,  Christmas 
and  Valentine  parties;  social  gatherings;  hiking  parties;  ski 
tournaments;  and  even  an  occasional  boxing  match. 

Because  it  is  a  small  school  (average  attendance 
during  the  last  years — one  hundred  and  ten  students)  a 
large  number  of  school  clubs  have  not  been  encouraged. 

The  one  literary  society  sponsoring  a  great  variety  of 
programs  and  socials  tends  to  unify  the  student  body  and 
helps  to  prevent  the  formation  of  cliques  which  sometimes 
form  about  special  school  clubs.  Students  under  the 
directorship  of  the  president  of  the  Literary  Society  are 
in  control  of  all  the  activities  of  the  Society.  They  are 
assisted  by  a  faculty  advisor.  The  Society  meets  on  Friday 
or  Saturday  evenings. 
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College  Publications 

The  editor  of  the  College  Journal  is  elected  at 
the  semi-annual  meetings  of  the  Student  Association  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Student  Council.  An  assistant  editor 
is  also  elected  but  has  no  seat  on  the  Council.  These 
officers  organize  their  staff  and  with  the  help  of  a  faculty 
advisor  publish  a  Journal  bi-weekly  or  as  often  as  literary 
and  social  meetings  are  held.  The  Journal  is  mimeographed 
and  the  editor  presents  extracts  from  it  to  the  assembled 
students.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  the  journal 
is  sold  to  students  practically  for  cost. 

The  paper  is  a  rather  essential  part  of  the  extra¬ 
curricular  activities.  It  presents  a  summary  of  the  more 
important  school  activities  and  gives  students  a  medium 
through  which  opinion  may  be  expressed. 

A  special  editor  and  staff  is  elected  to  publish 
the  Year  Book.  Each  department  has  a  faculty  advisor  and 
a  member  of  the  faculty  advises  the  editor-in-chief  in 
preparing  the  final  draft  before  the  book  is  printed. 

It  is  financed  through  advertising  and  the  sale  of  the 
book. 


Commencement 

Camrose  College  has  made  a  beginning  at  breaking 
away  from  the  traditional  commencement  program.  At  least 
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half  of  the  program  is  devoted,  to  a  concert  by  tie  College 
Choir.  The  second  half  consists  of  the  time-worn  salutatory, 
valedictory  and  graduation  addresses  but  they  are  necessarily 
briefer. 


G-reat  interest  is  taken  in  the  annual  commence¬ 
ment.  It  is  the  day  when  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers 
and  sisters,  uncles  and  aunts,  cousins  and  friends  come 
to  enjoy  vicariously  the  achievement  of  some  member  of 
the  clan.  It  is  a  happy  occasion  and  brings  the  school 
into  contact  with  its  friends. 

Fretwell  quotes  at  considerable  length  the  account 
of  a  commencement  program  attended  by  a  newspaper  re¬ 
porter,  from  which  a  few  extracts  are  given  below.1 

In  the  schools  at  least  democracy  is  a 
reality.  In  graduation  days,  children  often 
appear  to  see  farther  and  clearer  than  their 
elders.  People  with  tired  minds  and  those  in¬ 
fected  with  the  modern  disease  of  cynicism,  and 
all  the  over-sophisticated  folk  who  have  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  is  little  good  in  humanity  and 
nothing  but  black  devilment  in  the  accomplished 
order  of  human  affairs,  ought  to  go  occasionally 
to  graduation  ceremonials. 


1.  A  reporter  of  the  "Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger," 

quoted  by  Fretwell  in  "Extra-Curricular  Activities 
in  Secondary  Schools,  pp.  368-369. 
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Youth  always  is  in  ways  miraculous.  Thare 
ara  times  when  it  seams  to  hold  all  true  wisdoms 
and  to  be  alone  capable  of  fully  understanding  the 
things  that  really  matter  in  life.  It  has  no  fears, 
no  doubts,  no  hatreds. 

There  are  few  long  and  agonized  and  stut¬ 
tering  declamations  any  more.  Fewer  and  fewer  grow 
the  woeful  imitations  of  Daniel  Webster.  Brutus 
and  Cassius  have  gone  altogether  from  commencement 
programs.  The  schools  have  left  Congress  to  be 
the  last  great  unapproachable  stronghold  of  the 
sounding  and  hollow  metaphor. 

Doing  away,  you  instinctively  felt  like 
lifting  your  hat  at  the  thought  of  them  and  of 
their  teachers  and  of  youth  at  large. 

Reporters  are  not  exactly  an  emotional  lot  but 
this  one  caught  the  spirit  of  the  celebration.  How  much 
more  would  that  not  be  the  case  with  the  brothers  and 
the  sisters  and  the  cousins  and  the  aunts.  It  would  be 
depriving  the  school  of  an  institution  which  has  a  right¬ 
ful  place  in  the  emotional  life  of  the  school  to  discard 
the  tradition  of  commencement. 


Alumni  Association. --Commencement  is  the  occasion 
for  the  return  to  their  alma  mater  of  former  graduates. 
At  Camrose  College  the  Alumni  Association  entertains  the 
graduates  at  a  picnic  and  banquet  following  the  grad¬ 
uation  ceremonies.  The  graduates  are  formally  accepted 
into  the  Alumni  Association.  The  traditions  of  the 
school  are  preserved. 
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How  do  former  students  regard  the  importance  of 
curricular  activities  as  compared  to  the  extra-curricular? 
Briggs  of  Philips  University  reports  an  interesting  in¬ 
vestigation  in  regard  to  the  opinion  of  students  removed 
from  one  to  seven  years  from  participation  in  high-school 
activities.  The  conclusion  reached  was  a  decided  testi¬ 
mony  in  favor  of  extra-curricular  activities  in  high- 
school.  He  concludes:1 

Sixty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  3,939  students 
report  a  belief  that  extra-curricular  activities 
are  much  more  valuable  than  curricular  activities. 

This  rather  overwhelming  testimony  in  favor  of  ex¬ 
tra-curricular  activities  in  high  school  and  in  college 
makes  it  imperative  that  teachers’  colleges  and  colleges 
of  education  place  more  stress  on  preparation  of  teachers 
for  the  important  task  of  guiding  and  directing  extra¬ 
curricular  activities. 


Summary 

The  purpose  of  extra-curricular  activities  is  to 
provide  students  with  opportunities  to  obtain  satisfying 
practice  in  good  citizenship  so  that  individual  growth 


1.  Briggs,  Eugene  S.  ,  ’’Evaluation  of  Extra-Curricular 

Activities  by  Teachers,  College  Students,”  School 
and  Society,  Vol.  48,  No.  1243,  (October  22,  1938) 
pp.  540. 
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and  desirable  social  action  may  be  promoted. 

All  extra-curricular  activities  are  controlled  by 
the  students  with  advice  and  guidance  from  faculty  members. 
The  Student  Council,  executive  body  of  the  Student 
Association,  is  the  unifying  agency  of  all  extra-cur¬ 
ricular  activities. 

The  assembly  is  the  coordinating  medium  of  cur¬ 
ricular  and  extra-curricular  activities.  Assembly 
programs  are  classified  as:  student  association  meetings; 
inspirational  and  informational  addresses;  culmination 
of  class  projects;  artists'  performances  and  music  ap¬ 
preciation;  and  patriotic,  national  and  international 
programs. 

The  program  of  religious  activities  is  centered 
in  the  chapel.  The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  provide 
opportunity  for  spiritual  growth. 

The  athletic  program  is  associated  with  curricular 
physical  education  courses  but  is  planned  and  controlled 
by  students  through  the  student  director  of  athletics 
assisted  by  a  faculty  advisor. 

To  unify  the  student  body  the  literary  society 
comprises  all  the  students.  It  provides  a  wide  variety 
of  functions  and  takes  the  place  of  numerous  school  clubs. 
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The  school  paper  and  year  book  are  under  separate 
student-staffs  assisted  by  faculty  advisors. 

Commencement,  featured  by  a  choir  concert,  still 
retains  some  traditional  features.  Graduates  keep  in 
touch  with  the  school  through  the  alumni  association. 

Singing  is  important  in  the  life  of  the  College 
and  is  the  one  feature  of  every  chapel  and  assembly 
period.  The  College  a  Capella  Choir  attempts  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  arrangements  of  old  Norwegian  songs, 
anthems  and  chorales  by  Dr.  F.  Melius  Christiansen  of 
the  St.  Olaf  Choir. 


CHAPTER  V 

STUDENTS  AND  GRADUATES 

This  chapter  gives  information  about  the  students 
and  graduates  of  Camrose  College  largely  through  tables 
of  statistical  data  and  graphs  illustrating  these  tables. 
There  is  a  classification  of  all  the  students  who  have 
attended  since  the  school  opened  in  1911  with  regard  to 
the  courses  taken,  their  national  origin  and  religious  af¬ 
filiation.  A  comparison  is  made  of  the  geographical  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  students  attending  during  the  year  1925-26 
with  those  attending  in  1941-42.  There  is  a  table  showing 
the  occupation  of  the  fathers  of  the  students  attending 
this  year,  1941-42.  A  section  gives  extracts  of  students' 
oninions  regarding  this  type  of  school.  The  latter  part 
of  this  chapter  is  devoted  to  information  about  the  graduates 
of  the  College  with  respect  to  their  numbers  each  year, 
their  religion,  occupations  and  geographical  location. 

Classification  of  Students 

Table  VII  classifies  the  enrollment  at  Camrose 
College  from  1911  to  1941  showing  the  number  registered  in 
each  grade  or  special  course. 

Annual  Attendance . --An  examination  of  the  "total" 
column  of  table  VII  and  figure  1,  which  shows  the  corres¬ 
ponding  graph ,  will  reveal  wide  fluctuations  in  the  annual 
registration  except  during  the  past  ten  years. 
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TABLE  VII 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS  BY  GRADES  AND  COURSES 

1912-1941 


Number  of  Students 
Enrolled  in  Each  Grade 

sBumssmsm&Kt 

J 

sp  ; 

Total 

Year 

.X  ! 
.  1 

1 

x  ; 

XI 

xn ; 

1 

Com 

1912-13 

9  ! 

6 

5 

3 

40 

50 

113 

1913-14 

17 

6  I 

2 

2 

17 

61  I 

105 

1914-15 

14  ! 

5 

5 

3 

18  ; 

50  ! 

95 

1915-16  I 

13 

12 

0 

5 

12 

60 

102 

1916-17 

9 

11  ! 

3  1 

6 

20 

35 

84 

1917-18  I 

12 

5  1 

6 

7 

19 

37 

86 

1918-19 

10 

4 

3 

0 

19 

23 

59 

1919-20 

16 

11  ! 

9 

6 

29 

37 

98 

1920-21 

21 

20 

10 

3 

26 

18 

98 

1921-22 

11 

14 

21 

3 

17 

12 

78 

1922-23 

12 

4 

12 

0 

? 

7 

44 

1923-24 

8 

9 

4 

0 

16 

11 

48 

1924-25 

4 

5 

12 

0 

12 

15 

48 

1925-26 

9 

14 

14 

7 

20 

22 

86 

1926-27 

8 

9 

6 

5 

18 

25 

71 

1927-28 

9 

9 

6 

4 

13 

!  52 

94 

1928-29 

19 

16 

11 

10 

15 

58 

129 

1929-30 

15 

17 

! 

9 

18 

30 

102 

1930-31 

12 

17 

|  28 

10 

12 

7 

86 

1931-32 

8 

9 

!  22 

27 

14 

1 

81 

1932-33 

2 

! 

|  19 

20 

11 

1  0 

71 

1933-34 

2 

12 

21 

28 

16 

0 

79 

1934-35 

9 

1  15 

23 

27 

29 

0 

!  103 

1935-36 

5 

1  13 

17 

26 

26 

5 

92 

1936-37 

5 

2 

20 

34 

31 

0 

92 

1937-38 

7 

15 

11 

33 

23 

0 

89 

1938-39 

0 

21 

25 

33 

2£ 

3 

108 

1939-40 

0 

12 

28 

52 

18 

2 

112 

1940-41 

0 

24 

15 

59 

15 

0 

113 

Cora. --Commercial;  Sp. --Special  Courses. 
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Fig.  l.  -  Graph  showing  the  total  number  of 
registered  each  year,  1913  -  1941 
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Fip.  3-  -  Registration  of  Gr-de  XIT  Students, 
1912  -  1941. 
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Fig.  4.  -  Registration  of  Special  Short  Course 
Students,  1912  -  1941. 
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The  lowest  number  attending  was  in  1922-23  when  there  were 
44  students  and  the  highest  number  attended  in  1928-29  when 
there  were  129  students  registered.  It  will  be  noted  that 
there  was  a  great  decline  during  the  last  war  and  the  years 
following.  Then  came  a  rapid  increase.  This  was  due  to 
the  courses  offered  to  newcomers  from  Scandinavia.  The 
attendance  dropped  off  considerably  during  the  depression 
years  when  immigration  ceased  but  has  been  steadily  rising 
since  1932  in  spite  of  several  additional  depression  years. 

Figure  1,  however,  does  not  give  an  accurate  picture 
of  the  growth  of  the  school.  Figure  2  is,  therefore,  pre¬ 
sented.  It  is  the  graph  of  the  enrollment  of  full-year 
students  omitting  the  special  short-course  students.  The 
number  of  full-year  students  has  steadily  increased  from 
33  in  1925  to  113  in  1941.  The  capacity  of  the  school  has 
been  reached.  During  the  past  years  the  College  has  not 
been  able  to  receive  all  the  students  who  have  applied  for 
admission.  Table  X  shows  the  increased  demand  for  residen¬ 
tial  facilities.  During  the  past  two  years,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  quarter  a  number  of  the  boys  in  residences 
near  the  school.  The  most  astounding  increase  has  been  in 
the  number  of  students  registered  for  grade  XTI.  b igure  3 
is  the  graph  of  this  increase.  Until  1924  there  had  been 
an  average  of  three  students  in  each  grade  XII  class,  by 
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1941  the  class  had  increased  to  59  students--approximately 
half  of  the  student  body.  This  was  due,  of  course,  to  the 
prevalence  of  facilities  in  rural  districts  for  grades  IX, 

X  and  XI  but  not  for  grade  XII.  This  increased  enrollment 
in  grade  XII  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  a  new  demand  being 
made  to  organize  a  .junior  college  course.  Figure  4  re¬ 
veals  the  decline  in  the  number  of  students  taking  special 
courses  and  short-courses.  The  rapid  rise  and  corresponding 
fall  in  such  students  between  1921  and  1932  was  largely  due 
to  immigration  from  Scandinavia  during  these  years. 

National  Origin. — Table  VIII  and  the  corresponding 
figure  5  classify  the  students  according  to  national  origin. 
They  reveal  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number 
of  students  of  Scandinavian  descent  and  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  of  British  descent.  By  the  year  1939-40, 
there  were  actually  more  British  students  ana  those  of  other 
nationalities  than  Scandinavians.  A  study  of  the  national 
origins  of  full-year  students  would,  however,  reveal  that 
the  number  of  students  of  Scandinavian  descent  has  remained 
almost  constant  and  that  the  increase  in  enrollment  has 
been  largely  due  to  the  increase  in  student's  of  British 


descent . 
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TABM  VIII 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS  BY  NATIONAL  ORIGIN 

1912-1941 


School 

Year 

|  Norse 

A  ..  . 

;  Swedish 

'  Danish 

L  _ 1 

Total 

SCANDINAVIAN  j| 

i  dt 

j  English 

Scotch 

1 

Jd 

Cfl 

*H 

S-i 

M 

w 

rH 

<D 

Total 

BRITISH 

German 

Dutch 

Swiss 

French 

Ukrainian 

Finnish 

Greek 

j  Total  OTHER 
|  NATIONALS 

Total  || 

1912-13 

— 

Ill 

2 

113 

4 

4 

1 

2 

3 

120 

1913-14 

101 

2 

103 

1 

1 

1 

1 

105 

1914-15 

93 

1 

94 

9 

1 

10 

0 

104 

1915-16 

96 

3 

99 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

102 

1916-17 

68 

1 

69 

10 

1 

2 

13 

2 

2 

84 

1917-18 

75 

75 

4 

2 

1 

7 

2 

2 

4 

86 

1918-19 

55 

55 

4 

4 

0 

59 

1919-20 

88 

4 

92 

12 

2 

14 

2 

2 

108 

1920-21 

81 

4 

85 

12 

12 

1 

1 

98 

1921-22 

68 

3 

71 

5 

1 

6 

1 

78 

1922-23 

40 

1 

41 

3 

1 

3 

0 

44 

1923-24 

29 

3 

32 

13 

14 

1 

1 

2 

48 

1924-25 

41 

41 

6 

6 

1 

1 

48 

1925-26 

72 

2 

74 

8 

1 

9 

1 

2 

3 

86 

1926-27 

57 

57 

7 

2 

2 

11 

1 

2 

3 

71 

1927-28 

73 

7 

3 

83 

5 

5 

5 

1 

6 

94 

1928-29 

96 

9 

12 

117 

11 

1 

12 

0 

129 

1929-30 

80 

7 

3 

90 

8 

1 

9 

1 

2 

3 

102 

1930-31 

57 

4 

61 

18 

2 

1 

21 

3 

1 

4 

86 

1931-32 

51 

5 

56 

13 

1 

4 

1 

19 

5 

1 

6 

81 

1932-33 

39 

6 

1 

46 

14 

1 

15 

6 

11  2 

10 

71 

1933-34 

40 

7 

47 

17 

4 

2 

1 

24 

6 

2  1 

8 

79 

1934-35 

62 

8 

1 

71 

26 

26 

5 

1 

6 

103 

1935-36 

53 

4 

57 

21 

5 

26 

4 

2 

9 

92 

1936-3? 

48 

3 

1 

52 

25 

7 

3 

26 

6 

1 

5 

92 

1937-38 

43 

2 

1 

46 

25 

3 

5 

35 

8 

1  1 

10 

89 

1938-39 

46 

3 

2 

51 

41 

5 

5 

33 

5 

1 

6 

108 

1939-40 

44 

5 

1 

50 

38 

5 

8 

1 

51 

9 

1 

10 

112 

1940-41 

53 

6 

59 

48 

3 

51 

2 

1 

3 

113 

Totals  102  1987  39 

i860  25  409  44 
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.  5.  -  Graph  comparing  the  number  of  students  of 
Scandinavian  descent  to  the  number  of 
British  and  others. 
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Church  Aff Ilia tion . --Table  IX  and  figure  6  show 

that  the  total  number  of  Lutheran  students  has  declined 

while  the  number  of  students  of  other  denomina tions  has 

increased.  During  the  last  few  years  the  number  of  each 

has  been  approximately  the  same.  Here  also  a  study  of  the 

church  affiliation  of  full-year  students,  would  show  that 

there  has  been  a  much  more  rapid  increase  of  non-Lutherans 

The  Constitution  of  Camrose  College  contains  the 

% 

following  section:l 

Students  not  of  Lutheran  Faith  showing 
a  good  moral  character  may  graduate  from  the 
school  without  taking  religious  instructions 
but  they  are  expected  to  attend  services  regu¬ 
larly  in  the  church  to  which  they  belong. 

President  Reynolds  of  Hendrix  College  says:9 

Th&  private  College  is  non-sectarian. 

The  churches  of  America  pursue  a  broad  policy 
in  administering  their  colleges.  The  old  heresy 
trials  are  things  of  the  past  and  the  churches 
grant  their  colieges  l^rge  freedom  in  teaching 
and  speech.  With  centuries  of  experience  have 
come  wisdom  and  tolerance. 

Camrose  College  welcomes  all  students  regardless 
of  church  affiliation.  The  College  considers  it  a  priv¬ 
ilege  to  serve  the  large  percentage  of  non-Lutherans 
present  in  the  student  body. 


1.  Constitution  and  By-laws,  By-laws,  Article  II,  Sec.  1. 
See  Appendix  IV. 

2.  Reynolds,  J.  H.,  ’’The  Private  College . in  Building  and 
Conserving  Democracy11 ,  School  and  Society,  Vol.  49, 

No.  1254,  (January  7 •>  19397 1  PP •  12. 


■ 


■ 
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TABLE  IX 


TABLE  SHOWING  THE  NUMBER  OF  LUTHERAN  STUDENTS  COMPARED 
TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  NON-LUTHERAN  STUDENTS 

1921-1941 


YEAR 

LUTHERAN 

NON -LUTHERAN 

1912-13 

101 

12 

1913-14 

101 

4 

1914-15 

85 

10 

1915-16 

96 

6 

1916-17 

68 

16 

1917-18 

74 

12 

1918-191 

55 

4 

1919-20 

88 

20 

1920-21 

86 

12 

1921-22 

69 

9 

1922-23 

40 

4 

1923-24 

33 

15 

1924-25 

40 

8 

1925-26 

74 

12 

1926-27 

55 

16 

1927-28 

85 

9 

1928-29 

117 

12 

1929-30 

92 

10 

1930-31 

64 

22 

1931-32 

55 

26 

1932-33 

47 

24 

1933-34 

47 

32 

1934-35 

6  7 

36 

1935-36 

55 

37 

1936-37 

53 

39 

1937-38 

48 

41 

1938-39 

52 

56 

1939-40 

53 

59 

1940-41 

60 

53 
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Pig.  6.  -  Graph  showing  a  comparison  of  the  number 
of  Lutheran  and  non-Lutheran  students 
enrolled,  1913  -  19-41. 
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Resident  Students. — That  there  has  been  a  steady- 
increase  in  the  number  of  resident  students  is  shown  in 
table  X.  The  capacity  of  the  school  was  reached  a  few 
years  ago.  Several  private  residences  near  the  school 
are  used.  Still  it  is  impossible  for  the  school  to  meet 
the  demand  f or  r esidential  accomodation.  Students  usually 
prefer  to  live  in  residence.  The  following  is  an  expression 
of  opinion  by  a  student.1 

My  father  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
good  idea  to  get  me  away  from  home  where  I 
would  be  forced  to  accept  responsibilities. 

Mother  thought  that  such  a  school  as  this, 
where  she  could  be  sure  that  I  would  be  tuck¬ 
ed  in  bed  every  night,  would  be  a  good  place 
to  send  her  son.  I  assure  you  she  was  right. 

Occupation  of  Fathers . --Table  XI  shows  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  the  fathers  of  the  students  in  attendance  this 
year,  1941-42.  It  reveals  that  almost  65  per  cent  of  the 
students  co  e  from  the  farm  was  still  higher.  Twenty 
per  cent  of  students  this  year  are  the  children  of 
professional  people.  Nearly  half  of  these  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  ministers  of  the  gospel.  And  approximately 
half  of  these  are  the  children  of  non-Lutheran  clergy. 

Some  years  the  children  of  non-Lutheran  ministers  have  out¬ 
numbered  the  sons  an  daughters  of  Lutheran  clergy.  Almost 
eight  per  cent  of  the  students  this  year  come  from  the  homes 
of  business  men  and  seven  percent  are  the  children  of 
skilled  laborers. 


1.  See  footnote  2,  pp.  102. 
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TABLE  X 

NUMBER  OF  RESIDENT  STUDENTS 
1931-42 


Year 

Boys 

Girls 

J 

Total 

1931-32 

17 

18 

35 

1932-33 

22 

24 

46 

1933-34 

21 

36 

57 

1934-35 

29 

35 

64 

1935-36 

15 

26 

41 

1936-37 

21 

27 

48 

1937-38 

22 

30 

52 

1938-39 

28 

43 

71 

1939-40 

31 

33 

64 

1940-41 

36 

34 

70 

1941-42 

43 

43 

86 
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TABLE  XI 

OCCUPATION  OF  FATHERS 


Number  of 

Total 

Occupation 

Students 

Number 

Percentag 

Farmers 

73 

73 

64. 6 

Professionals : 

Clergy 

10 

Military 

5 

Medical 

2 

Teacher 

1 

Editor 

1 

Accountant 

1 

Dispatcher 

1 

Engineer 

1 

23 

20.4 

Member  of  Pari. 

1 

Business : 

• 

Merchants 

7 

Contractor 

1 

9 

7.9 

Motion  Picture 

1 

Skilled  Labor: 

Section  Foremen 

2 

Grain  Buyer 

1 

Electrician 

1 

Iron  worker 

1 

Blacksmith 

1 

Painter 

1 

8 

7.1 

Carpenter 

1 

L 
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Geographic  Distribution. --Table  XII  and  figure  8 
gives  the  geographical  location  of  the  students  for  the 
present  school  year,  1941-42.  Figure  7  gives  the  geo¬ 
graphical  location  of  the  students  attending  in  the  year, 
1925-26.  Comparing  figures  7  and  8  will  show  that  during 
intervening  years  the  field  served  by  Camrose  College  has 
been  increased  in  area.  In  1926  the  majority  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  recruited  from  a  comparatively  small  raduis 
around  Camrose.  The  proximity  of  the  College  seemed  to  be 
an  important  reason  for  attendance.  At  the  present  time 
students  attend  from  distant  points.  Only  seventeen  stu¬ 
dents  come  from  the  vicinity  of  Camrose,  while  there  are 
seventeen  from  a  distance  of  50-100  miles,  and  twenty-five 
from  100-200  miles,  and  sixteen  over  300  miles.. 

Students'  Opinions.- -Why  do  students  attend  small 
church-related  schools?  In  a  recent  study  of  student 
motives  for  attending  a  Lutheran  college,  ninety  percent 
of,  the  Lutheran  Students  gave  "the  Christian  character  of 
the  institution"  as  a  reason  for  attending  the  school. 1 2 

Why  students  attend  such  a  school  as  Camrose  Colle  e 
was  the  subject  of  a  symposium  by  students  from  which  the 
following  extracts  ai  3  taken.0 

1.  Nelson,  Erland,  "Student  Motives  for  Attending  Lutheran 
College",  Proceedings  of  the  National  Lutheran  Education¬ 
al  Conference.  1933?  PP*  ^7 • 

2.  Symposium  by  Thirteen  Students,  Twentieth  Annual  Con¬ 

vention  of  the  American  Association  of. Junior  CoJ leges, 
March  2,  1940,  730  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  1).  '• 
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TABLE  XII 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS  ACCORDING  TO 
GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION  1941-42 


Miles  .from 
Camrose 

Address 

No.  of 
Students 

Total 

Camrose 

».  ... _ ,  -  i 

17 ! 

17 

HJHabon 

4  j 

Armena 

3  1 

n  t  c.' 

Duhamel 

2 

u  —  ly 

New  Norway 

2 

Bittern  Lake 

1 

Dinant 

1 

Round  Hill  3  3 

16 

Edberg 

1 

15-30 

Kingman 

2 

Wetaskiwin  j 

...  ...  ..  1  . 

Holden 

1 

Killam 

1 

Hobbema 

2 

Tof ield 

3 

30-50 

Sedgewick 

1 

Millet 

1 

Rylev 

1 

Dona  Ida 

1 

Jar 1 ow 

1 

12 

h  TTliance 

1  “Z 

Lougheed 

I  6 

Viking 

4 

50-100 

Irma 

2 

Rosenheim 

1 

Rimbey 

1 

Huxley 

1 

17 

TaraUiseTaTTey 

4 

Amisk 

6 

Hughenden 

2 

Veteran 

1 

i 

100-200 

Lanf ine 

1 

Calgary 

2 

Seda lia 

2 

Morr in 

1 

Chauvin 

1 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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TABLE  XI J -continued 

Miles  from 
Camrose 

i  1 

j  No.  of 

Address  j  Students  !  Total 

100-200 

l  l 

1 

TT  .  J  ..  i 

Heinsburg  i  1 

Bowden  j  1 

Edgerton  j  2 

Provost  1  1  j  25 

200-300 

Oyen  I 

Scandia  *  1 

Acadia  Valley  1 

Benton  Station  j  1  j  4 

300-over 

~CTareshoIm  f"  I 

Enchant  j  1 

Granum  ]  1  j 

Arrnada  j  3 

Haleb  j  1 

Grande  Prairie  !  1 

Peace  River  j  1  .1 

Kyle,  Saskatchewan  j  1 

Hagen,  Sask.  j  1 

Saskatoon,  Sask.  j  1 

Assiniboia,  Sask.  1  1 

Sirnmie,  Sask.  !  1  j 

Birch  Hills,  Sask.  \  2  j  16 

l  l 
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Fig.  7.  -  Geographic  Distribution  of  Students,  1926  -  1927 
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Fig.  8.  - 


Geographic  Distribution  of  Students,  1941  -  1942. 
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Each  student  gets  more  of  a  chance  to 
participate  in  whatever  field  of  activity  most 
interests  him. 

The  friendliness  between  students  and 
faculty  members,  which  I  couldn't  help  observ¬ 
ing  when  I  visited  it  prior  to  entering. 

I  am  not  "lost,  in  the  crowd." 

The  small  student  body  makes  possible 
a  close  personal  contact  with  fellow  students, 
and  enables  the  formation  of  many  and  lasting 
friendships.  The  student  has  the  opportunity  to 
know  each  of  his  fellow  classmen  personally. 

There  are  also  helpful  social  relation¬ 
ships  with  instructors,  and  this  intimate 
acquaintance  of  the  faculty  with  the  individ¬ 
ual  student  makes  helpful  guidance  possible  in 
life  problems,  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation,  and 
in  the  selection  of  courses  which  best  suit  his 
individual  needs.  The  student  does  not  feel  that 
his  teachers  are  unapproachable  donors  of 
knowledge,  but  are  real  and  human,  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  his  welfare.  This  relation¬ 
ship  enables  him  to  regard  his  classes  as  more 
than  daily  routines.  It  gives  him  the  incentive 
to  advance  more  rapidly  in  learning  because  his 
teachers  are  vitally  concerned  with  his  acqui¬ 
sition  of  knowledge.  This  bond  between  faculty 
and  student  body  is  one  of  the  finest  phases 
of  college  life. 

It  was  just  the  time  I  needed  to  acquire 
a  serious  attitude. 

In  athletics,  for  instance,  the  quality 
of  the  material  out  for  the  various  teams  is 
hardly  so  select;  therefore,  my  mediocrity  stands 
a  better  chance  to  find  a  home,  here  I  am  a 
player,  whereas  in  a  larger  school  I  would  be  a 
specta tor . 

I  found  that  we  all  go  to  college  to  solve 
a  series  of  complex  problems,  each  a  problem  in 
itself,  but  each  intricately  hung  upon  the  other. 
I  am  attending  because  )  believe  that  such 
schools  can  most  satisfactorily  solve  these 
problems . 
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What  the  alumni  think  of  this  type  of  school  is 
indicated  by  a  statement  signed  by  graduates  of  small 
colleges.  The  statement  given  below: 1 

We  believe  that  such  colleges,  with 
their  intimacy  of  relation  between  teacher 
and  student,  and  between  student  and  student, 
with  their  concentration  upon  the  business  of 
providing  a  strong  background  of  general  edu¬ 
cation,  with  their  singleness  of  purpose, 
continue  to  serve  the  nation  in  a  very  special 
fashion.  We  believe  it  is  not  the  result  of 
mere  accident  that  any  list  of  the  men  who 
have  achieved  distinction  and  rendered  large 
service  to  our  country  includes  a  surprising 
percentage  of  graduates  of  the  small  colleges; 
or  that  a  surprising  number  of  the  important 
experiments  in  higher  education  have  been 
first  tried  out  in  their  classrooms. 

In  signing  this  statement,  we  like  to 
believe  that  we  are  paying  tribute  not  only 
to  those  small  colleges  which  we  attended,  but 
for  all  others  of  the  type,  scattered  over  the 
land  and  carrying  on  their  work  at  a  time  in 
our  nation's  history  when  that  work  is  most 
needed . 


Graduates 

Table  XIII  shows  the  number  of  graduates  each  year 
from  1911  to  1941  and  their  occupations  as  given  during  the 
summer  of  1941.  Since  that  time,  there  have  been  changes. 
Many  graduates  have  joined  some  branch  of  the  military 

service . 


1.  Signed  Statement  by  Graduates  of  Small  Colleges,  Ed_- 
ucatlonal  News<  (November  1941),  744  Jackson  Place, 
Washington,  P.  C.,  Vol.  X,  No.  3*?  PP*  • 
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Out  of  the  total  number  of  full-year  students  who 
have  been  in  attendance  since  1911,  29.7  per  cent  have 
graduated.  That  is,  70.3  per  cent  did  not  graduate.  Yet  a 
large  percentage  of  these  ware  taking  the  course  required 
for  university  matriculation  or  normal  entrance.  Out  of 
the  students  who  did  graduate,  60.3  per  cent  are  engaged  in 
some  profession  or  business  or  preparing  to  do  so.  That 
is,  39.7  per  cent  of  those  who  have  graduated  also  took 
courses  which  were  not  particularly  suited  to  their  needs. 

Size  of  Classes. — Figure  9  shows  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  students  graduating  each 
year.  The  rise  has  been  particularly  rapid  since  1930. 

This  was  to  be  expected  from  the  similar  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  registered  in  grade  XII .  In  1940  almost 
half  of  the  entire  student  body  was  in  the  graduating  class. 

Occupations. --An  examination  of  figure  10  will 
reveal  that  the  largest  group  of  graduates  is  engaged  in 
the  teaching  profession.  This  is  to  be  expected  from  an 
institution  that  has  offered  largely  academic  courses.  It 
is  also  partially  due  to  the  lack  of  opportunities  for 
graduates  to  go  into  any  profession  without  a  university 
education.  Most  of  the  students  are  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  farmers  and  the  agricultural  industry  has 
been  nearly  crippled  in  recent  years.  Farmers  could  not 
afford  to  give  their  children  a  university  education. 
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The  graph  of  figure  10  shows  that  the  second  largest 
section  is  the  housewife  group.  A  great  number  from  this 
group  probably  took  latin  and  trigonometry  in  preparation 
for  their  life's  work.  Figure  10  may  seem  to  indicate  that 
children  of  farmers  have  avoided  returning  to  the  farm 
since  the  farmer  group  is  only  slightly  larger  than  the 
minister  and  missionary  group.  It  sb  uld  be  remembered 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  housewives  are  also  on  the 
farm. 

♦  National  or igin. --Table  XIV  and  figure  11  show  thatthe 
same  trend  exists  amongst  the  graduates  as  was  found  for 
all  students.  With  the  increase  in  the  annual  number  of 
graduates  there  has  been  only- a  small  increase  in  the 
number  of  Scandinavians  but  there  has  been  a  great  increase 
in  the  number  of  British  graduates.  In  1940  there  were  20 
graduates  of  Scandinavian  origin  as  compared  to  34  others. 

Geo gran hie _ Distribution .--Table  XV  and  figure  12 
show  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  graduates  of  Camrose 
College.  The  largest  number  have  remained  in  the  Province. 
The  second  largest  group  have  gone  to  the  United  States. 

A  number  of  this  group  are  engaged  as  teachers  in  univsi- 
ties  and  church-related  colleges.  The  province  to  the 
east  and  the  province  to  the  west  provide  homes  for  the 
groups  ranking  third  and  fourth.  The  rest  reside  in 
various  other  countries.  Camrose  College  has  been  well 
represented  in  China  and  Madagascar. 
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TABLE  XIII 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  GRADUATES 


Year 

Tea 

.chers 

Stenographers 

CQ 

to 

© 

G 

*H 

(0 

3 

n 

Government 

nurses 

Doctors 

>> 

-p 

•H 

CO 

G 

© 

> 

•H 

G 

At  normal 

Pastors 

Missionaries 

Housewives 

At  Home 

Farmers 

Military 

Uncertain 

rH 

©J 

©1 

J 

TJ 

0 

© 

© 

© 

0 

© 

0 

14 

Total 

Public  School 

rH 

O 

O 

Si 

O 

75 

bl 

•H 

n; 

-P 

•H 

CO 

G 

® 

> 

•H 

G 

3 

Music 

1912 

1 

1 

2 

1913 

1 

1 

2 

7 

1 

12 

1914 

1 

2 

4 

1 

- T - 

1919 

1 

13 

3 

17 

1916 

1 

1 

2 

4 

1917 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

8 

1918 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

10 

1919 

1 

6 

7 

1920 

1 

1 

J. 

1 

1 

8 

1 

14 

1921  . 

1 

1 

6 

1 

9 

1922 

$ 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

7 

21 

.1923 

2 

5 

1 

8 

1924 

1 

1 

3 

1 

6 

1925 

4 

1 

1 

1 

4 

3 

13 

.1926. 

4 

1 

4 

2 

11 

1927 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

2 

10 

1928 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

1 

11 

1929 

2 

3 

1 

3 

2 

1 

2 

14 

1930 

7 

2 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

21 

1931 

11 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

20 

1932 

17 

1 .2 

2 

4 

2 

28 

1933 

5 

l 

3 

2 

3 

2 

1 

1 

19 

1934 

8 

1 

3 

1 

1 

2 

2 

,3 

3 

2 

26 

1939 

6 

2 

2 

2  j 

2 

3 

10 

2 

6 

2 
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Fig.  9*  -  Graph  showing  the  number  of 
graduates  each  year,  1912  - 
1941. 
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Fig.  10.  -  Occupations  of  Graduates. 
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TABLE  XIV 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  GRADUATES  BY  NATIONAL  ORIGIN 

1912-41 
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24 
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Fig.  11.  -  National  Origin  of  Graduates,  1912  -  1941 
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Fig.  12.  -  Geographical  Distribution  of  Graduates,  1912  -  1941. 
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TABLE  XV 

GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION  OF  GRADUATES 


Province 

Or  Country 

Town 

Or  State 

Number 

Total 

Alberta 

475 

Camrose 

1-21 

Edmonton  i 

41  ! 

Viking  j 

1.5 

Kingman 

13 

Wetaskiwin  i 

12 

Edberg 

12 

j 

Tofield 

12 

Bawlf 

9 

1 

Armen a 

9 

Amisk 

9 

Ohaton 

9 

Cadogan 

8 

Irma 

8 

Provost 

7 

Calgary 

7 

Dona Ida 

6 

Hay  Lake 

6 

In  other  towns 

153 

Saskatchewan 

1  18 

British  Columbia 

1  8 

Ontario 

4 

United  States 

35 

Minnesota 

13 

Other  States 

22 

Madagascar 

3 

England 

3 

China 

l 

Norway 

1 

Military 

s  26 

Total 

t . :  - 

L 574 
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Summary 

The  number  of  full-year  students  attending  Camrose 
College  has  steadily  increased  from  an  average  of  less  than 
50  students  per  year  for  the  first  twelve  years  to  an 
average  of  110  students  during  the  last  few  years.  The 
school  more  than  doubled  its  attendance  in  fifteen  years. 

The  school  plant  is  unable  to  accomodate  any  more  students. 

The  increase  in  grade  XII  has  been  most  rapid,  from 
an  average  of  3  students  per  class  to  50  in  fifteen  years. 

The  number  of  specia.1  short-course  students  declined 
rapidly  after  immigration  from  Scandinavia  stopped. 

The  number  of  students  of  British  descent  has  in¬ 
creased  so  rapidly  during  the  past  fifteen  years  that  it 
now  equals  the  number  of  students  of  Norwegian  descent. 

Resident  students  have  increased  to  the  e  xtent 
that  the  school  can  no  longer  meet  the  demands  for  residen¬ 
tial  accomodation. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  students  in  attendance  this  year 
are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers.  This  is  typical  of 
the  latter  years.  Earlier,  the  percentage  of  farmers’ 
children  was  greater.  The  percentage  of  children  of  prof- 
fessional  people  is  increasing. 

The  geographical  area  served  by  the  school  has  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  that  as  many  students  come  from 
beyond  the  three-hundred  mile  radius  as  come  from  the 
immediate  vicinity. 
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The  number  of  graduates  has  steadily  increased  from 
a  class  of  six  in  1924  to  fifty-four  in  1940.  Of  the  full- 
year  students  29.7  per  cent  have  graduated. 

Sixty  per  cent  of  the  graduates  are  engaged  in  some 
profession  or  business  or  preparing  for  one.  The  largest 
group  of  the  graduates  are  engaged  in  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion. 


The  number  of  graduates  of  British  descent  has  in¬ 
creased  rapidly.  In  1940  they  exceeded  the  graduates  of 
Norse  descent. 

Over  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  graduates  have 
remained  in  Alberta.  The  second  largest  group  has  gone  to 
the  United  States.  From  the  halls  of  Camrose  College  not 
a  few  representatives  have  gone  to  distant  lands. 

These  things  shall  be.  A  loftier  race-1- 

Than  ever  the  world  hath  known  shall  rise 

With  flame  of  freedom  in  their  souls 
And  light  of  science  in  their  eyes. 

They  shall  be  gentle,  brave  and  strong, 

To  spill  no  drop  of  blood,  but  dare 

All  that  may  plant  man’s  lordship  firm 
On  earth  and  fire  and  sea  and  air. 

Nation  with  nation,  land  with  land, 

Unarmed  shall  live  as  comrades  free. 

In  every  heart  and  brain  shall  throb 
The  pulse  of  one  fraternity. 


1. 


Symonds,  J.  A.,  ’’These  Things  Shall  Be",  Collected 
Poems ,  Thomas  3.  Mosher. 


CHAPTER  VI 


GUIDANCE 

This  chapter  discusses  the  purpose  of  guidance 
and  its  necessity  in  a  democratic  school;  the  definition 
of  guidance;  and  the  guidance  program  of  Camrose  College 
including  orientation,  educational  counselling,  religious 
counselling,  vocational  guidance,  counselling  in  special 
problems.  It  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  teacher. 


Purpose  of  Guidance 

The  purpose  of  guidance  is  effectively  summarized 
by  Wright stone  in  the  following  paragraph  from  his 
book,  ’’Appraisal  of  Experimental  High  School  Practices. ”1 

Guidance  is  implicit  in  any  functional 
program  of  education.  No  valid  separation  or 
distinction  as  to  purposes,  methods,  and  results 
can  be  made  between  guidance  activities  and  the 
total  educational  process.  Guidance  service  in 
the  modern  school  is  intimately  related  to  every 
other  educational  function  in  the  development 
of  individual  personality  and  in  producing  har¬ 
monious  adjustment.  This  is  made  possible  by 
the  emphasis  which  the  modern  school  places  on 
the  individual  pupil  in  his  personal  and  social 
relationships,  his  maturation  in  normal^ 
development  sequences  rather  than  on  formal 
lessons,  credits,  or  subjects  of  instruction. 


1.  Wrightstone,  J.  Wayne ,  Appraisal  of  Experimental 
High  School  Practices,  Bureau  of  Publications, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
1936,  pp.  112-113. 
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The  modern  school  does  not  work  at  guidance  in 
departmentalized  fashion  or  primarily  with 
problems  in  isolation  from  the  total  school  en¬ 
vironment,  but  carries  on  a  continuous  program 
to  promote  pupil  welfare. 

In  Camrose  College  the  purpose  of  guidance  as 
of  every  other  conscious  endeavor  of  the  school  is  to 
promote  healthy  individual  growth  and  desirable  social 
action.  Guidance,  therefore,  permeates  the  school  in 
all  its  practices.  To  train  citizens  for  democracy  the 
school  must  provide  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  democratic  citizenship 
in  the  school  situation.  It  is  not  sufficient  merely 
to  provide  such  opportunities.  When  the  situation  has 
been  created,  it  is  the  job  of  the  teacher  to  help  in¬ 
dividuals  and  groups  to  do  what  they  ought  to  do;  and 
the  teacher  should  inspire  students  to  desire  to  do  what 
they  ought  to  do.  Satisfaction  to  the  student  will 
result  from  making  right  decisions  and  carrying  them 
into  action.  Such  decisions  through  guidance  will  be 
intelligent  and  based  on  knowledge. 

Koos  and  Kefauver  emphasize  the  importance  of 
creating  the  situation  and  guiding  pupils  in  action  by 
setting  forth  two  main  phases  of  the  concept  of  guidance. 
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These  are  (1)  the  distributive  and  (2)  the  adjustive 
phases.1 

In  discharging  the  former  phase  we  aim 
to  (1)  distribute  youth  as  effectively  as 
possible  to  educational  and  vocational  opportu¬ 
nities,  that  is,  to  subjects  (or  courses), 
curricula,  extra-curricular  activities  (which 
may  be  thought  of  as  expansions  of  the  curriculum) , 
schools,  higher  institutions,  and  vocations. 

In  the  second,  we  (2)  help  the  individual  to  make 
the  optimal  adjustment  to  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  situations. 

In  carrying  out  both  of  these  phases  of  guidance 
the  position  of  the  teacher  is  strategic.  Democratic 
principles  can  only  be  taught  by  teachers  who  under¬ 
stand  and  are  sympathetic  to  democracy. 

Guidance  along  these  lines  can  only  be  successful 
when  the  school  atmosphere  is  one  of  friendliness  and 
democratic  cooperation  between  teachers  and  students. 

The  national  director  of  the  American  Junior  Red  Cross 
puts  it  this  way:2 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  ways  of  establishing 
a  democratic  way  of  life  in  the  school  is  to  trans¬ 
form  it  from  an  authoritarian  institution  into 
an  institution  for  guidance,  counselling  and  friendly 
cooperation.  The  terms  guidance  and  counselling 
are  used  not  in  the  new  technical  sense  recently 


1.  Koos,  Leonard  V.  and  Kefauver,  Grayson  N.,  Guidance 
in  Secondary  Schools,  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York,  1934, 
pp.  15. 

2.  Gosling,  Thomas  W.,  "A  Democratic  Way  of  Life  for 
Pupils  in  the  High  School”,  School  and  Society, 

Vol.  46,  No.  1185,  (September  11,  1937),  pp.  541. 


. 

•  • 
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adopted,  but  rather  in  the  older  and  broader 
meaning  which  would  apply  to  the  whole  life  of 
the  school,  including  mastery  of  the  subjects 
of  study  and  acceptance  of  law  and  order  as 
conditions  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  ends. 

That  guidance  is  necessary  in  a  democratic  sec¬ 
ondary  school  is  also  emphasized  by  Koos  and  Kefauver. 

They  say:-1 2- 

In  any  final  analysis,  to  be  sure,  a 
creature  of  society  like  the  school  and  the  society 
it  is  designed  to  serve  must  be  one  in  spirit, 
and,  if  the  trend  of  the  school  is  democratic, 
it  is  merely  reenforcing  the  general  inclination 
of  its  supporting  society.  The  emergence  of 
the  guidance  program  in  the  school  is  therefore 
a  logical  outgrowth  of  forces  in  a  democratic 
society. 


Definition  of  Guidance 

A  useful  definition  of  guidance  is  the  following 

.  .  2 

one  adapted  from  Warren's  dictionary  of  psychology: 

Guidance  is  described  as  the  assistance 
of  the  individual,  through  the  use  of  stand¬ 
ardized  procedures  and  ascertained  facts,  to 
plan  and  pursue  his  education  and  life  in  the 
light  of  his  aptitudes,  past  achievements  and 
interests,  and  we  might  add,  also,  in  the  light 
of  attested  and  recognized  values. 

The  interpretation  placed  upon  this  definition 

by  David  G.  Ryans  gives  guidance  the  comprehensive  role 

it  should  have. 


1.  Koos  and  Kefauver,  Op.  Cit.,  pp.  14. 

2.  Warren,  H.  C.,  (editor),  Dictionary  of  Psychology, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Go.,  New  York,  1934. 


•  i 
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Ryans  says:-*- 


This  definition,  as  amended  and  finally 
stated,  includes  not  only  supervision,  advice 
and  direction  in  educational  progress  and  voca¬ 
tional  preparation,  but,  in  addition,  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  ethical  and  social  features  of  life. 

In  pleading  for  a  fuller  and  broader  development 

of  our  concept  of  education,  Stanley  S.  Marzolf  of  Illinois 

State  Normal  University  advocates  discouragement  of  the 

use  of  the  term  "guidance"  and  the  acceptance  of  a  view 

of  the  function  of  education  as  "helping  the  child  to  attain 

a  full,  well-rounded,  socially  approved  maturity."2 

This  conception  of  education  is  in  harmony  with 

that  accepted  by  Camrose  College  because  it  implies 

that  guidance  is  not  a  separate  function  of  the  school 

but  permeates  every  aspect  of  the  whole  school  situation. 


Guidance  Program 

Although  the  College  is  inclined  to  the  older  and 
broader  meaning  of  guidance  "which  would  apply  to  the 
whole  of  the  life  of  the  school,  including  mastery  of  the 
subjects  of  study  and  acceptance  of  law  and  order  as  con¬ 
ditions  for  the  attainment  of  the  highest  ends,"  as  quoted 
earlier  in  this  chapter,  rather  than  the  new  technical 


1.  Ryans,  David  G.  ,  The  Role  of  Guidance  in  Education, 
Vol.  50,  No.  1289,  (September  9,  1959),  pp.  34o. 

2.  Marzolf,  Stanley  S. ,  "Guidance  Brings  Confusion", 
school  an:  Society,  Vol.  50,  No.  1286,  (August  19, 
1939 ) ,  pp .  246. 
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sense  of  guidance  and  counselling  recently  adopted,  it  is 
convinced  that  a  definite  guidance  program  is  essential. 

The  features  of  this  program  are:  orientation  of  new 
students;  educational  counselling;  religious  counselling; 
vocational  guidance;  counselling  in  special  problems;  and 
reports  to  parents. 

Orientation. --The  College  makes  an  attempt  to 
orientate  the  student,  to  as  great  a  degree  as  possible, 
before  his  arrival.  A  school  calendar  fully  describing 
the  school  is  mailed  to  the  prospective  student  and  fre¬ 
quently  extensive  correspondence  is  conducted  with  him. 

In  many  cases  the  student  has  relatives  or  friends  who 
have  attended.  They  often  do  the  job  of  orientation 
effectively.  Many  prospective  students  have  visited  the 
school  on  occasions  of  public  or  social  functions.  When 
new  students  arrive  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  the  staff 
and  former  students  assist  in  the  work  of  orientation. 

Talks  are  given  by  the  deans  of  boys  and  girls.  A  book¬ 
let  of  "Suggestions”  dealing  with  phases  of  school  life 
is  given  to  each  student.  Receptions  are  held.  Parents 
are  encouraged  to  accompany  students  upon  registration  day 
so  that  contacts  for  continued  cooperation  may  be  made  be¬ 
tween  the  home  and  the  school  in  the  interest  of  the  student. 


. 

« 


« 

. 
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Another  important  orientation  agency  is  the  practice 
of  student  organizations  visiting  the  congregations  of  the 
College  Association.  They  come  into  direct  contact  with 
prospective  students.  The  College  Choir  visits  many  sur¬ 
rounding  communities.  During  these  visits  staff  and  students 
associate  freely  with  parents,  friends  and  future  students. 
Each  year  the  staff  members  visit  affiliated  congregations 
on  a  day  fixed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association 
known  as  College  Sunday.  This  Sunday  usually  occurs  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  holidays  before  the  opening 
of  school.  It  gives  the  students  who  plan  to  attend  and 
their  parents  an  opportunity  to  discuss  personally  their 
educational  problems  with  the  principal  or  a  staff  member. 
After  these  preliminaries  a  mental  set  favorable  to  orienta¬ 
tion  has  often  taken  place  before  the  student  arrives  and 
adjustment  takes  place  rapidly  and  effectively.  Students 
coming  from  districts  where  the  College  is  unknown  receive 
more  attention.  In  such  cases  the  principal,  ohe  deans  and 
the  older  students  undertake  the  work  of  orientation. 

Education  Counselling. — The  Camrose  College  has  adopted 
the  following  objectives  for  educational  guidance.  They 
have  been  adapted  from  the  proposals  of  J.  B.  Johnston’s 
"The  Liberal  Arts  College  in  a  Changing  Society. Tfl 


1.  Johnston,  J.  B.  ’’The  Liberal  Arts  College  in  a  Changing 

Society”,  as  quoted  in  ’’Studies  in  Lutheran  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion”,  Augsburg  Pub.  Co.,  Minneapolis,  1933,  pp.  56. 
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1.  To  discover  the  individual  student’s  outstand¬ 
ing  interests,  traits,  and  endowments  in  order  to  assist 
him  to  find  the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers 
in  a  satisfactory  way. 

2.  To  maintain  the  student’s  intellectual  curiosity 
and  integrity,  to  encourage  him  in  self-criticism  and 
strengthen  the  foundations  of  his  judgement,  and  to  estab¬ 
lish  in  him  a  firm  and  lasting  appreciation  of  the  mutual 
character  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  individual  to 
society. 

3.  To  offer  to  each  individual  the  opportunities 
and  facilities  for  his  self-realization. 

4.  To  discover  as  early  as  possible  the  students 
whose  innate  abilities  justify  school  training  above  the 
secondary  hall  and  to  encourage  them  to  undertake  higher 
training. 

These  objectives  of  educational  guidance  are  in¬ 
tended  to  assist  the  teacher  to  perform  his  function 
adequately  in  a  student-centered  educational  system. 

The  most  significant  phase  of  educational  guidance  is  the 
informal  day-to-day  application  of  sound  practice  in  an 
attempt  to  make  progress  toward  specific  objectives. 

The  more  formal  side  of  educational  guidance,  which 
involves  assisting  the  student  in  the  selection  of  courses 
and  the  mapping  out  of  a  program  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  principal  assisted  by  the  deans  and  teachers. 
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The  most  important  phase  of  educational  counselling 
consists  of  personal  interviews  with  each  individual  student 
after  the  personal  educational  data  prepared  by  each  student 
has  been  carefully  studied.  These  interviews  are  continued 
periodically  or  as  often  as  necessary.  The  student  fre¬ 
quently  seeks  the  interview. 

Religious  Counselling. --The  religious  counselling 
of  students  is  built  upon  the  normal  religious  program  of 
the  school  carried  on  through  classroom  instruction,  chapel 
exercises  and  voluntary  religious  activities.  An  approach 
through  any  one  of  these  agencies  is  the  most  natural  way 
of  getting  into  touch  with  individual  students.  Opportuni¬ 
ties  for  personal  conferences  frequently  occur.  Upon  such 
occasions  individual  problems  are  dealt  with  sympathetically. 

The  aim  in  personal  religious  counselling  is  to  as¬ 
sist  students  to  attain  a  conscious  whole-hearted  commit¬ 
ment  to  a  program  of  Christian  service.  There  is  frank 
admission  that  religious  difficulties  are  a  more  or  less 
normal  accompaniment  of  the  expanding  experience  of 
adolescence  and  should  cause  no  undue  surprise  or  concern. 
They  are  met  earnestly,  intelligently,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
utmost  friendship  and  understanding. 

As  in  the  case  of  educational  counselling,  religious 
counselling  is  considered  the  legitimate  activity  of  every 
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faculty  member,  who  out  of  his  Christian  knowledge  and 
experience,  has  something  to  share  with  students  who  come 
within  range  of  his  influence. 

Vocational  G-uidance. — In  this  field  of  counselling 
the  College  has  found  the  greatest  difficulty  and  has 
given  very  inadequate  guidance.  In  the  opening  sentence 
of  the  introduction  of  "Choosing  Your  Life  Work"  the  sit¬ 
uation  is  put  in  a  nut  shell.1 

Since  existing  economic  conditions  make 
it  practically  impossible  for  schools  to.  give 
students  actual  vocational  experience,  it  would 
seem  that  the  next  best  thing  is  to  give  them 
information  about  such  experience. 

That  is  the  best  that  the  College  has  been  able 
to  do  in  this  respect  and  it  has  found  "Choosing  Your 
Life  Work"  the  most  useful  aid  in  supplying  that  in¬ 
formation. 

The  principal  conducts  the  curricular  course  in 
Vocations  and  Guidance  and  associates  the  course  as  closely 
as  possible  with  personnel  guidance.  Current  information 
about  vocations  is  made  accessible  to  students.  Students 
are  assisted  to  determine  what  his  real  qualifications  are 
and  in  what  field  of  endeavor  he  may  hope  to  be  successful. 
The  requirements  of  various  professions  and  trades  are 
called  to  the  students’  attention. 


1 


Survey  by  Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  "Choosing  Your 
Life  Work",  The  Alberta  Teachers’  Association,  Edmonton, 
Alberta,  1938,  pp.  vii. 
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Records  of  school  work  as  suggested  by  Koos^  has 
been  one  of  the  most  important  types  of  data  used  for 
this  type  of  guidance.  The  scores  obtained  in  intelligence 
tests  has  also  been  found  an  important  element  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  In  regard  to  these  two  bases  for  guidance, 

p 

Myers  says: 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  for  vocational 
guidance  purposes  the  school  attainment  of  pupils 
should  be  supplemented  by  a  more  accurate  and  less 
subjective  measure  of  general  intelligence. 

Students1 2  aptitudes  and  interests  are  discovered. 

Personnel  work  and  individual  counselling  is  the  most 

important  phase  of  the  work  of  vocational  guidance  at 

the  school.  "Wherever  the  relationship  of  teacher  and 

pupil  exists  there  is  found  a  setting  for  questions  and 

advice  concerning  the  pupil’s  future  occupation."3  To 

prevent  individual  counselling  from  becoming  haphazard, 

there  is  a  scheduling  of  interviews  as  well  as  special 

individual  interviews. 


1.  Koos  and  Kefauver,  Op.  Git.,  Chapter  IX 

2.  Myers,  George  E. ,  The  Problem  of  Vocational  Guidance, 
The  MacMillan  Co.,  New  York,  1929,  pp.  210. 


3 


Ibid.,  pp.  128 
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In  his  comprehensive  Manual  of  Practical  Helps 
for  Educators,  which  has  been  found  very  useful  in  Camrose 
College,  Prank  Jones  Clark  stresses  the  importance  of  and 
the  trend  toward  individual  counselling. ^ 

Counselling  is  considered  by  certain 
students  of  educational  problems,  as  the  heart 
of  the  guidance  program.  There  seems  to  be  a 
gradual  shift  from  the  group  and  general  guidance 
arrangements  to  the  individual  and  specific  type. 

The  main  problem,  however,  has  not  been,  as  it 
should  be  in  an  adequately  organized  social  system, to 
guide  the  student  into  that  type  of  work  in  which  he  is 
interested  and  in  which  he  will  be  successful  and  render 
valuable  service  to  society,  but  it  has  been  to  find  work 
at  all  for  the  student.  During  the  depression  vocational 
guidance  was  more  or  less  a  mockery. 

Counselling  in  Special  Problems. — Such  problems 
as  health,  financial  difficulties,  student-teacher  re¬ 
lations,  undesirable  personal  habits,  are  matters  in 
which  students  need  help. 

Financial  counselling  often  becomes  necessary. 

There  are  two  types  who  need  help:  (1)  the  student  who 
has  too  much;  and  (2)  the  student  who  has  too  little. 

The  first  type  is  someti  es  more  difficult  to  control  and 
assist  but  during  the  last  years  they  have  not  been  very 


1.  Clark,  Frank  Jones,  Guidance  Working  Materials  for 

Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools,  Seattle,  Wash*,  1935, 
pp.  103. 
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numerous.  The  second  type  is  common  on  every  campus  and 
real  assistance  can  be  rendered  him. 

Until  recently  the  matter  of  finding  part-time 
employment  has  been  a  very  difficult  problem.  The  insti¬ 
tution  has  therefore  developed  a  system  whereby  all  the 
janitor,  dining  room,  and  laundry  work  is  done  by  students. 
Only  a  professional  cook  is  engaged  to  supervise  kitchen  work. 
Many  students  work  for  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  attendance. 

A  few7  support  themselves  entirely  by  working.  Such  students 
must  take  fewer  courses  per  year. 

When  part-time  work  outside  is  found  for  the  student, 
careful  supervision  is  maintained  so  that  school  work  is 
not  hampered.  The  employer  is  interviewed  and  his  interest 
is  enlisted  in  the  welfare  of  the  student. 

Report  Cards. — Students  are  influenced  by  the 
attitude  of  their  parents  and  guardians.  They  desire  to 
retain  their  respect.  The  College  has  found  that  the 
report  to  the  parents  often  becomes  the  basis  for  personal 
interviews. 

Until  recently,  the  College  has  used  a  formal  report 
card  which  was  mailed  to  parents  four  times  during  the 
school  year.  The  card  was  worked  out  as  a  faculty  project. 

On  the  next  page  will  be  found  a  sample  of  this  card. 
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CAMROSE  COLLEGE  REPORT  CARD 


buDject 

Quality 

of 

Work 

Numbers  indicate 

Suggestions  Made 

Suggestions  For 

Improvement 

1.  Strive  for  greater  interest. 

2.  Pay  closer  attention  in  class. 

3.  Participate  in  class  discussion. 

4.  Attend  class  regularly. 

5*  Give  greater  care  to  oral  Eng. 

6.  Speak  audibly  and  directly. 

1 .  Extend  the  scope  of  your  reading. 

8.  Respect  the  mechanics  of  writing. 

9.  Stress  neatness  in  written  work. 

10.  Learn  to  emphasize  essentials. 

11.  Exercise  greater  care  in  details. 

12.  Aim  to  be  exact  and  precise. 

u, 

o 

H 

U 

<D 

-H 

H 

U 

o 

o 

1* 

u 

rH 

CO 

O 

O 

d? 

C 
© 
r- 1 
■H 

© 

o 

X 

Superior  | 

Mid  Fall 

End  Fall 

....  credits 

Winter 

Spring 

. . . .credits 

Mid  Fall 

End  Fall 

'/inter 

Spring 

. . . .credits 

Mid  Fall 

End  Fall 

/inter 

Spring 

• • • .credits 

Mid  Fall 

End  Fall 

13 •  Review  carefully  and  regularly. 

14.  be  more  consistent  in  your  effort 

15.  Develop  habitual  promptness. 

16.  Concentrate  intensely  in  study. 

17.  Practice  self-discipline. 

18.  lake  your  work  more  seriously. 

19.  Correct  your  general  attitude. 

20.  Contribute  to  co-curricular  ac- 
tivities. 

21.  Continue  your  present  splendid 
effort. 

22.  Avoid  being  fidgety  and  restless. 

23.  Master  fundamental  principles. 

Winter 

Spring 

Mid  Fall 

End  Fall 

....  credits 

Winter 

Spring 

....  credits 

Mid  Fall" 

Bind  Fall 

Winter 

Spring 

Mid  Fall 

End  Fall 

. . . .credits 

Winter 

Spring 
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Because  this  card  has  been  found  to  be  too 
stereotyped,  it  is  supplemented  or  replaced  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  letter  to  the  parents.  The  following  are  samples 
of  one  of  these  letters  and  the  reply: 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  _ 

Instead  of  using  the  regular  report  cards 
this  year  the  staff  of  Camrose  College  has  de¬ 
cided  that  letters  will  be  mailed  to  parents 
giving  a  report  of  the  progress  being  made  by 
each  student  in  attendance.  One  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  case  of  each  student  is  so  different 
from  that  of  every  other  student  that  a  letter 
will  give  greater  attention  to  individual  problems. 

All  of  the  teachers  report  that  John  is 
doing  good  work  but  they  feel  that  he  should  make 
a  greater  attempt  to  express  himself  more  freely. 
His  attitude  and  deportment  are  excellent. 

V/e  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  at 
any  time  in  regard  to  how  v/e  may  cooperate  with 
one  another  in  order  that  we  may  together  promote 
the  best  interests  of  every  student  attending  our 
school. 


Yours  sincerely, 


Dear  Mr.  _ 

Received  your  letter  last  month  concerning 
John’s  work  and  attitude  at  the  College  and  was 
pleased  with  same. 

You  mentioned  his  lack  of  being  able  to 
express  himself  freely.  We  feel  this  is  due  to 
a  great  extent  to  his  reserve  manner,  shyness  and 
lack  of  opportunity.  It  is  our  opinion  that  life 
at  the  College  is  helping  him  along  this  line. 

John  seems  happy  there  and  is  trying  to  get 
all  he  can  from  the  year’s  work.  When  he  was  home 
the  last  time  his  health  condition  seemed  to  have 
improved. 
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Your  College  is  a  fine  institution. 

Students  from  most  every  phase  of  life  are 
working  together  and  it  is  our  sincere  hope 
that  the  young  people  of  today  will  be  able 
to  solve  the  many  problems  which  confront  us 
at  the  present  time. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  _ _ 

Before  letters  are  written  to  the  parents  the 
case  of  each  student  is  discussed  thoroughly  in  faculty 
meetings.  The  experiment  of  using  letters  instead  of 
report  cards  has  been  found  highly  successful.  They 
elicited  response  from  the  parents  and  students  soon  sought 
interviews  to  find  out  what  was  said  to  their  parents  and 
how  they  might  improve  before  the  next  letter  went  out. 

The  staff  is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  letters  are 
more  valuable  than  formal  printed  reports. 


The  Teacher 

The  position  of  the  teacher  in  any  system  of 

evolving  ideals  has  been  said  to  be  "dynamically  basic 

and  life  giving."-*-  Wright  stone  says  that:* 2 

The  teacher  is  the  key  person  in  the 
guidance  program  of  experimental  schools;  for 
he  or  she  has  the  most  intimate  contact  for  the 


1.  Eastman,  We sley  C.,  "Democracy  and  the  Teacher", 
School  and  Society,  Vol.  51,  No.  1317,  (March  23, 

ly4u)  ,  pp .  3dl'. 

2.  Wright stone,  J.  Wayne,  Appraisal  of  Experimental 
High  School  Practices,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia 

University,  New  York,  1936,  pp.  113. 
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longest  period  of  time  with  the  individual 
pupil,  and  consequently  is  in  the  most  favorable 
position  both  to  study  and  to  alleviate  problems, 
and  to  conserve  mental  and  physical  health.  Un¬ 
less  the  guidance  program  operates  in  large  de¬ 
gree  through  the  teachers,  the  special  services 
afforded  for  the  study  of  individual  problems 
cannot  be  utilized  fully. 

In  indicating  a  program  of  ways  and  means  of 
developing  good  citizenship,  Edwin  G.  Broome  ranks  as 
most  important:^* 

Capable  teachers  of  high  character 
and  purpose,  able  to  inspire,  and  living  lives 
that  are  good  examples  of  what  they  profess 
to  teach. 

In  the  type  of  school  this  paper  attempts  to  des¬ 
cribe  it  should  be  the  aim  to  emphasize  inner  values  rather 
than  external  standards.  It  becomes  impossible,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  teacher  to  do  his  work  in  the  small  local 
world  of  his  study  and  classroom.  He  must  possess  spir¬ 
itual  as  well  as  intellectual  stature  and  have  the  broad 
training  that  gives  him  the  proper  sympathies.  When 
emphasis  is  upon  human  rather  than  material  values,  it 
follows  that  the  teacher  must  have  vision  and  must  be 
concerned  about  the  development  of  character. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  maintain  and  operate  a 
school  under  church  auspices  if  the  general  courses  in 


1.  Broome,  Edwin  C.,  "Let  the  School  Do  It",  School 

and  Society,  Vol.  53,  No.  1377,  (Saturday,  May  17, 
1941) ,  pp.  620. 
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particular  and  all  courses  in  general  were  not  integrat¬ 
ed  by  Christian  conceptions  and  views.  The  Christian 
philosophy  of  life  must  permeate  all  courses  and  be  the 
binding  and  illuminating  force  in  the  integrating  process 
throughout  all  the  instruction  of  the  school.  Then  alone 
can  the  school  hope  in  its  students  to  develop  Christian 
personality.  That  is  the  task  of  the  teacher.  The  late 
president  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  in  an  address 
asserted:1 

One  may  teach  the  multiplication  table 
so  that  his  students  will  be  saints  or  sinners; 
he  may  teach  the  law  of  capillarity  as  a  mechan¬ 
istic  fact  or  as  fundamental  force  not  of  the 
physical  world  merely  but  dominant  in  the  living 
world  as  well;  he  may  teach  the  rights  of  property 
as  an  aspect  of  legal  procedure  or  as  a  social 
instrument  for  administration  of  justice.  No 
matter  how  he  teaches  these  facts  he  is  making 
for  a  better  or  a  worse  world,  he  is  influencing 
human  conduct.  Wherever  ideas  are  being  discov¬ 
ered  or  manipulated,  ethical  implications  are 
always  present. 

The  teacher  should  have  an  understanding  of  the 
changing  conditions  in  society  and  their  effect  upon 
education.  The  teacher  should  be  able  to  comprehend  what 
is  going  on  about  him  in  relation  to  education  and  be  able 
to  interpret  it  to  others. 


1.  Coffman,  Lotus  D.  ’The  Broader  Meaning  of  Intel¬ 
lectual  Achievement’.’  School  and  Society,  Vol.  26; 
653,  pp.  2.  July  2,  1927. 
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A  school  such  as  the  one  described  in  this 
paper  has  an  opportunity  to  make  a  unique  and  valuable 
contribution — fostering  a  Christian  idealism  which  can 
put  life,  meaning,  and  purpose  into  the  idea  of  education. 
The  Christian  view  of  life  will  bind  together  all  the 
elements  of  education  into  a  complete  whole.  And  in  what¬ 
ever  measure  this  contribution  shall  be  made,  it  must 
be  made  by  well-qualified  Christian  teachers,  who  can  fill 
the  larger  place  which  education  has  made  for  the  teachers 
of  today. 

The  Board  of  Camrose  College  exercises  great  care 
in  the  selection  of  teachers.  In  order  that  there  shall 
be  unity  in  the  faculty,  the  principal  only  nominates 
teachers  for  vacancies.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
Crundtvigian  practice.  If  the  school  is  to  have  character, 
there  must  be  unity  of  purpose.  An  old  Norwegian  custom, 
perpetuated  by  the  faculty  of  Camrose  College,  which  plays 
no  small  part  in  promoting  good  will  is  r,eff ermiddags 
kafee."  Harmony  is  characteristic  of  faculty  meetings 
following  coffee. 

In  closing  this  section  on  the  teacher,  the  writer 
quotes  the  following  paragraph  from  an  article  by  the 
director  of  the  clinic  of  child  development  of  the  Yale 
University  School  of  Medicine  because  it  emphasizes  the 
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relationship  that  should  prevail  between  teacher  and 
student  in  a  school  whose  purpose  is  to  promote  growth.1 

We  may  indeed  assist  the  child  in  his 
growth,  but  he  must  do  his  own  growing.  The 
first  and  almost  the  last  task  of  the  adult  is 
to  understand  the  child — that  is,  to  comprehend 
the  limitations  and  the  configurations  of  his 
individuality.  Infants  are  individuals. 

We  pay  vastly  too  much  attention  to 
mere  training  and  instruction.  Our  central 
task  is  to  discover  and  to  respect  individuality, 
even  in  the  child  of  tender  age.  If  we  focus 
upon  this  difficult  but  fascinating  problem  of 
understanding  individualities,  a  new  atmosphere 
will  seep  into  home  and  school.  There  will  be 
more  tolerance,  more  kindness  and  much  more 
humor.  More  humor,  because  we  cannot  get  a  true 
estimate  of  ourselves  or  of  others  without  that 
sense  of  proportion  which  is  the  sense  of  humor. 

More  kindness,  because  if  we  appreciate  the 
formativeness  of  the  child* s  personality,  sar¬ 
casm  and  other  unnatural  forms  of  punishment 
become  impossible.  More  tolerance,  because 
we  would  see  the  ’’faults”  of  children  as  symp¬ 
toms  of  immaturity. 

For  all  these  reasons  growth  is  the  key 
concept  for  a  sound  philosophy  of  education  and 
for  the  mental  hygiene  of  the  teacher-pupil 
relationship  in  a  democracy. 

The  trials  of  a  teacher  in  a  school  similar  to 
Cemrose  College  is  set  forth  graphically  by  an  anonymous 
writer  in  an  article  entitled  ’’Johannes  Factotum:  I  love  it.”2 

Officially,  according  to  the  catalogue  of 

X - Junior  College,  I  am  an  instructor  in  English — 

English  composition,  American  literature,  and 
speech.  But  the  simplicity  of  the  title  makes  me 


1.  Gesell,  Arnold,  ”The  Teacher-Pupil  Relationship  in  a 
Democracy”,  School  and  Society,  Vol.  51,  No.  1312, 
(February  17"j  1940)  ,  pp.  198. 

2.  Anonymous,  ’’Johannes  Factotum:  ”1  Love  It”,  The 
Junior  College  Journal,  (March,  1940) ,  pp.  373. 
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smile,  for  in  actuality,  besides  teaching  in 
this  small  mid-western  junior  college,  I  have 
to  help  manage  publicity  for  the  school,  help 
look  after  the  general  office,  keep  one  eye 
on  the  college  social  calendar,  dabble  in  research 
work,  and — most  important  of  all--act  as  friend 
and  brother-confessor  to  most  of  our  125  students. 

Thus  it  goes  on  and  on--my  job--five 
days  a  week,  36  weeks  a  year.  From  a  finan¬ 
cial  point  of  vi ew  it  is  nothing  to  be  enthu¬ 
siastic  about;  otherwise  it  is  tremendous — and 
I  love  itl 


Summary  of  Chapter 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  College  that  guidance  shall 
permeate  all  its  practices  to  help  the  student  "to  attain 
a  full,  well-rounded,  socially  approved  maturity." 

The  guidance  program  includes  orientation  of 
new  students;  educational  counselling  in  the  informal  day- 
to-day  application  of  sound  practice  in  an  attempt  to 
make  progress  toward  specific  objectives;  religious 
counselling  to  assist  students  to  attain  a  conscious 
whole-hearted  commitment  to  a  program  of  Christian  serv¬ 
ice;  vocational  guidance;  and  counselling  in  special 
problems. 

Letters  to  parents  reporting  progress  of  the  student 
have  been  found  to  be  more  successful  than  formal  report 
cards.  Such  letters  form  a  basis  for  personnel  counselling. 

The  position  of  the  teacher  in  the  guidance  program 
is  strategic.  The  faculty  has  unity;  harmony  and  good 
will  prevails  in  their  relations  with  one  another. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


DORMITORY  LIFE 

This  chapter  deals  with  the  various  aspects  of 
dormitory  life.  It  describes  the  residential  facilities, 
the  dining  room,  the  cooperative  work  system,  fire  preven¬ 
tion  measures  and  the  medical  service  of  Camrose  College. 

It  also  contains  brief  discussions  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
discipline  and  the  advantages  of  dormitory  life. 

Atmosphere 

All  the  activities  of  Camrose  College  are  organized 
to  further  the  central  theme  of  the  school--the  stimulation 
of  desirable  growth  of  each  individual  student,  physically, 
intellectually,  spiritually  and  socially.  The  College  be¬ 
lieves  that  its  residential  facilities  can  promote  growth 
as  effectively  as  any  other  branch  of  the  school. 

The  school  seeks  to  create  a  wholesome  atmosphere  in 
its  dormitory  that  will  encourage  desirable  character  develop¬ 
ment.  The  institution  is  not  larger  than  it  is  possible 
to  maintain  a  large-family  spirit  of  friendliness.  This 
attitude  pervades  the  school  and  characterizes  the  relations 
between  staff  and  students. 

The  development  of  character  is  from 
within  and  may  be  compared  to  the  growth  of  a 
plant.  No  wise  gardener  gives  himself  undue 
concern  about  the  coming  of  the  branches,  the 
leaves  and  the  fruit;  instead  he  prepares  the 
soil  properly,  sees  that  the  plant  has  the 
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proper  heat,  moisture  and  sunshine-atmosphere 
and  in  due  time  these  develop.  Nothing  could 
he  more  absurd  or  foolish  than,  in  his  impa¬ 
tience,  to  pin  on  leaves,  branches  and  fruit, 
and  yet  in  the  past  our  efforts  in  character-, 
development  closely  resemble  this  procedure. 

Only  recently  a  new  girl  who  had  arrived  in  the 
middle  of  the  school  term  was  asked  how  she  liked  "College". 
Her  immediate  reply  was,  "Oh,  just  fine;  everyone  seems  so 
friendly".  This  home-like  atmosphere  is  attained  by  the 
application  of  two  principles.  The  one  is  the  effort  to 
secure  the  cooperative  sharing  by  each  individual  in  the 
responsibilities  of  the  school.  The  other  is  the  extension 
of  the  principle  of  the  greatest  amount  of  democratic  con¬ 
trol  commensurate  with  the  central  theme  of  the  school-- 
growth. 

These  principles  are  stated  very  ‘concisely  by  a 

supervisory  principal  in  an  article  on  "Democracy  Vs.  School 

2 

Regimentation".  He  says: 

In  a  democratic  school  under  present 
conditions  two  principles  must  be  applied.  One 
is  that  personal  freedom  of  choice  and  action 
is  always  limited  by  the  common  good--that  is, 
by  its  effect  on  others.  The  second  principle 
is  that  every  individual  must  voluntarily  obey 
those  who  have  been  placed  in  positions  of 
authority.  If  these  two  principles  are  fully 


1.  Glenn,  Dr.  Charles  B. ,  "Birmingham’s  plan  of  character 
development",  School  and  Society,  (July  10,  1937),  Vol. 
46,  No.  1176,  pp.  47. 

2.  Steiner  M.  A.,  "Democracy  Vs.  School  Regimentation", 
School  and  Society,  (Ian.  25,  1941),  Vol.  53,  No.  1361, 
pp.  109. 
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observed  and  applied  in  our  schools,  democracy 
may  yet  become  the  prevailing  way  of  life  in 
this  world. 

Individual  freedom  of  action  is  encouraged  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  does  not  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  growth 
of  the  individual  or  upon  that  of  other  persons.  There  is 
ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  such  freedom  of  action 
in  the  dormitory,  in  the  classroom  or  on  the  campus  without 
discarding  any  of  the  so-called  forms  of  regimentation  which 
are  necessary  for  the  sake  of  efficiency  or  the  protection 
of  the  rights  of  others. 

Voluntary  cooperation  can  be  secured  in  a  school 
with  democratic  ideals  only  by  the  recognition  of  some  au¬ 
thority  or  power  to  force  those  to  cooperate  who  are  unwill¬ 
ing  or  refuse  to  do  so.  In  this  respect,  the  author  of 
"Democracy  Vs.  School  Regimentation"  says:1 2 

Personal  freedom  of  action  must  always 
be  limited  by  certain  more  or  less  arbitrary 
rules,  even  in  a  democracy,  not  only  for  safe¬ 
ty  and  protection,  but  for  effective  social 
and  economic  operation. 

Discipline 

It  is  the  atmosphere  of  a  school  which  determines 

2 

the  level  of  discipline.  As  Dr.  Glenn  says: 


1.  Ibid. ,  pp.  109. 

2.  Glenn,  Charles  B. ,  "Birmingham1 s  Plan  of  Character  De¬ 
velopment",  School  and  Society,  (July  10,  1937),  Vol.  46 
No.  1176,  pp.  47. 
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Surely,  every  teacher  knows  that  the 
most  potent  factor  determining  the  conduct 
of  children  is  the  atmosphere  or,  as  we  more 
often  tern  it,  the  spirit  of  the  school.  You 
may  admit  an  undisciplined  pupil  to  a  school 
where  there  is  an  exceptionally  fine  spirit 
and  the  chances  are  the  pupil  falls  in  line 
with  the  rest.  Unfortunately,  the  reverse  is 
also  true. 

It  is  also  true  that  discipline  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  creation  of  atmosphere  and  cannot  he  excluded 
from  school  life.  To  eliminate  discipline  in  the  supposed 
interests  of  free  development  of  the  individual  would  he 
to  deprive  growing  young  people  of  the  benefit  to  he  derived 
from  the  experience  of  previous  generations.  In  discussing 
the  question  of  freedom  from  discipline,  Mary  Margaf  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinion  that  : ^ 

Such  freedom  is  of  a  character  similar 
to  that  which  would  be  enjoyed  in  the  ahsense 
of  traffic  rules  on  a  modern  thoroughfare. 

In  advocating  the  importance  of  discipline  for  the 

2 

individual  in  a  democratic  school  she  goes  on  to  say: 

Of  even  greater  importance,  however, 
is  the  function  of  discipline  in  revealing  to 
the  young  their  own  power. 

Intelligent  discipline  generates  self- 
discipline  which  is  an  indispensable  condition 
for  freedom  to  pursue  and  realize  ends  delib- 
ately  chosen.  It  need  not  repress  nor  standard¬ 
ize  the  personality. 


1.  Margraf,  Mary  Angela,  "Freedom  and  Discipline",  School 
and  Society,  (March  25,  1939,  Vol.  49,  No.  1265,  pp. 
382 . 


2. 


Ibid.,  pp.  382. 
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It  is  the  policy  at  Camrosa  College  to  let  discipline 
remain  in  the  inconspicuous  background  of  school  life. 
Attention  is  diverted  to  it  only  when  absolutely  necessary. 
The  aim  is  to  make  discipline  as  automatic  as  possible. 

Camrose  College  is  opposed  to  the  old  autocratic 
type  of  disciplinary  methods  and  is  in  agreement  with  the 
sentiment  expressed  by  halter  R.  Smith  in  his  excellent 
book  on  Constructive  School  Discipline:" 

There  are  few  thinking  people  who  do 
not  realize,  with  more  or  less  misgiving, 
that  discipline  of  the  autocratic  type  has 
broken  down . --The  sweep  of  democracy  has 
been  broad  and  clean,  leaving  no  phase  of 
life  unaffected. --In  recent  decades  youth 
has  acquired  rights,  privileges,  responsi¬ 
bilities,  and  a  self-respect  that  consti¬ 
tute  a  new  heritage. 

It  is  the  boast  of  the  College  that  no  rule  or 
regulation  is  enforced  which  does  not  have  the  endorsation 
and  support  of  the  majority  of  the  students.  The  students 
are  at  liberty  at  all  times  to  suggest  changes  in  the  rules 
and  propose  new  regulations.  Discipline  is  maintained  for 
the  protection  of  the  students  and  they  are  quick  to  realize 
the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  adequate  discipline.  When 
students  understand  the  aim  of  discipline  and  cooperate  in 
its  maintenance,  it  becomes  an  effective  and  essential  edu¬ 
cational  instrument.  In  this  regard  it  has  been  well  said 


1. 


Smith ,  V/ . R .  ,  Constructive  School  Discipline  ,  ane r i c an 
Book  Company,  New  York,  (1924),  pp.  7. 
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by  W.  R.  Smith  that:1 

School  discipline  ought  to  be  directed 
toward  definite  ends.  It  should  be  educative 
in  itself,  not  merely  an  adjunct  of  instruction. 

It  must  contribute  its  share  toward  preparing 
youth  to  complete  and  to  cooperate,  to  live  and 
to  act  in  harmony  with  ethical  standards,  not 
only  during  school  days  but  in  after  years.  If 
the  new  heritage  of  freedom  is  not  to  be  abused, 
and,  more  particularly,  if  it  is  to  be  employed 
as  a  training  agency  for  social  control  and  in¬ 
creased  moral  accountability,  school  authorities 
must  invest  ingenuity  and  patience,  genuine 
thought  and  spiritual  energy  in  an  inspiring 
personal  leadership  and  an  intelligent  super¬ 
vision  of  school  conduct.  Discipline  under  the 
new  regime  cannot  be  made  easier,  but  it  may  be 
made  a  more  vital  element  in  moral  education 
than  it  ever  could  under  any  system  of  autocratic 
domination. 

When  the  purpose  of  discipline  is  to  promote  sound 
mental  health  and  measures  to  enforce  discipline  have  the 
endorsation  of  the  majority  of  the  students,  guidance  and 
not  punishment  becomes  the  method.  Discipline  becomes 
fundamentally  positive  rather  than  negative. 

No  complicated  machinery  for  the  maintenance  of  dis¬ 
cipline  is  set  up  at  the  Gamrose  College.  The  principal 
and  the  deans  attempt  to  provide  the  guidance  to  deal  with 
individual  cases  when  only  the  interests  of  the  individual 
are  involved.  The  other  staff  members  are  frequently  called 
into  consultation.  Any  member  of  the  staff  may  be  asked  to 
undertake  the  guidance  of  some  particular  student.  Som<  - 


1. 


Ibid . ,  pp . 9 . 
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times  experienced  students  accept  the  responsibility  for 
young  students. 

In  cases  of  discipline  where  the  interests  of  groups 
of  students  or  the  whole  student  body  are  affected,  every 
member  of  the  group  has  a  voice  in  the  decision  made  with 
respect  to  corrective  measures  and  the  group  often  accepts 
responsibility  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  decision.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  the  case  of  a  resident  girl  who  had  violated  a 
regulation  deserving  of  suspension  from  the  school,  the  girls 
were  asked  to  make  the  decision  regarding  what  action  should 
be  taken.  The  reputation  of  all  the  girls  was  involved. 

They  took  into  consideration  the  best  interests  of  the  girl 
and  of  the  group.  After  carefully  weighing  the  pros  and 
cons  and  considering  the  attitude  of  the  girl  herself,  a  vote 
was  taken  which  resulted  in  an  overwhelming  majority  (37  to 
3)  in  favor  of  retaining  the  girl  and  giving  her  another 
chance.  The  group  accepted  the  responsibility  for  the  girl’s 
future  conduct  and  undertook  to  raise  the  standard  of  general 
discipline  to  offset  any  adverse  criticisms. 

Another  case  concerns  a  day- student  who  batched  alone 
in  light  housekeeping  rooms  in  town.  He  committed  an  offence 
which  meant  a  prison  sentence.  The  magistrate  was  prepared 
to  suspend  the  sentence  provided  the  school  would  accept 
responsibility  for  him  and  he  would  live  in  the  dormitory 
under  the  supervision  of  the  principal.  After  the  matter 
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was  fully  explained  to  all  resident  boys,  a  secret  vote 
was  taken  which  resulted  in  an  unanimous  decision  to  permit 
the  boy  to  move  i  to  residence  so  that  he  might  complete 
his  school  year  and  have  an  opportunity  to  win  again  the  re¬ 
spect  of  his  fellows  and  his  own  self-esteem.  The  boys  under¬ 
took  a  responsibility  and  carried  it  out  to  the  letter.  The 
result  was  the  regaining  of  sound  mental  health  by  a  student 
who  became  a  valuable  citizen  and  is  now  serving  in  a  re¬ 
sponsible  position  in  his  Majesty’s  forces  overseas. 

The  questions  to  be  considered  in  dealing  with  dis¬ 
ciplinary  cases  are  set  out  concisely  by  Elbert  K.  Eretwell 
of  Columbia  University:  1 2 

’’There  are  really  three  important 
questions  to  put  to  the  offender:  What  did 
you  do?  What,  if  anything,  is  wrong  about  it? 

.If  there  is  anything  wrong,  what  are  you  going 
to  do  to  straighten  out  the  situation?--There 
is  no  place  for  flabby  sentimentalism;  clear- 
cut,  straight-forward,  decisive  action  is  demand¬ 
ed.” 

Camrose  College  has  complete  confidence  in  student  par¬ 
ticipation  in  school  discipline  believing  that  such  partic¬ 
ipation  promotes  the  type  of  mental  health  defined  by  a  super- 
intendent  of  schools  in  these  words : 


1.  Fretwell,  E.  K. ,  Extra-Curricular  Activities  in  Secondary 
Schools,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  New  York,  1931,  pp.  193. 

2.  Johnson,  Dr.  William  H.  Superintendent  of  the  Chicago 

i ublic  School  and  Society,  (April  8,  1939),  Vol .  49,  No. 
1267,  pp.  435-438. 
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Sound  mental  health  is  that  adjustment 
of  human  beings  to  themselves  and  others  which 
results  in  personal  and  social  ef f ectivemess . 

It  is  the  actual  functioning  of  an  individual 
to  weed  out  the  conflicts  causing  troubles,  solve 
them  if  possible  and  give  the  student  a  feeling 
of  accomplishment. 

In  an  article  on  "A  Democratic  Way  of  Life  for  Pupils 
in  the  High  School”,  the  National  director  of  the  American 
Junior  Red  Cross  says:"'" 

A  fundamental  requirement  of  democracy 
is  respect  for  human  personality.  Recognition 
of  the  innate,  intrinsic  worth  of  each  individ¬ 
ual  is  essentially  a  religious  concept  consti¬ 
tuting  the  basis  of  the  democratic  state. 

When  the  teachers  and  students  in  a  school  develop  a 

respect  for  human  personality  and  recognize  the  worth  of 

every  individual,  discipline  becomes  automatic. 


Daily  Schedule 

An  important  feature  of  .discipline  is  the  schedule 
of  daily  routine.  The  accompanying  table  shows  the  daily 
schedule.  It  is  not  designed  for  the  Medes  and  Persians. 
Changes,  both  temporary  and  permanent,  are  made  whenever 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  students. 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  student  endorsation  of 
basic  regulations  and  student  participation  in  administration 
are  essential  to  discipline  in  a  democratic  school  which 


1.  Gosling,  Thomas,  W. ,  "A  democratic  way  of  life  for  pupils 
in  a  high  school”,  School  and  Society,  Vol.  46,  No.  1185 

(September  11,  1937), pp.  341. 
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TABLE  XVI 
DAILY  SCHEDULE 


Time 

Program 

7:00  A.M. 

Rising  Bell 

7:15  A.M. 

Warning  Bell 

7:30  A.M. 

Breakfast 

8.00  A.M. 

Chores 

8:40  A.M. 

Classes 

10:20  A.M. 

Assembly 

12:25  P.M. 

Noon 

1:00  P.M. 

Chores 

1:40  P.M. 

Classes 

4:00  P.M. 

Recreation 

6:00  P.M. 

Supper 

6:30  P.M. 

Chores 

7:25  P.M. 

Study 

8:30  P.M. 

Recess 

9:00  P.M. 

News 

9:15  P.M. 

Study 

9:45  P.M. 

Cocoa 

10:15  P.M. 

Retire 

10:45  P.M. 

Lights  out 

Continued  on  next  page 
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table  XVI — continued 
Saturday  Schedule 


Time 

Program 

7:30  A.  M. 

Rising  Bell 

7:45  A.  M. 

Warning  Bell 

8:00  A.  M. 

Breakfast 

9:00  A.  M. 

First  Chemistry  Lab.  Period 

10:00  A.  M. 

Second  Chemistry  Lab.  Period 

12:25  P.  M. 

Noon 

1:00  P.  M. 

Recreation 

6:00  P.  M. 

Supper 

8:00  P.  M. 

Literary  and  Social  Programs 

11:00  P.  M. 

Retire 

11:15  P.  M. 

Lights  out 

Sunday  Schedule 


7:30  A.  M. 

Rising  Bell 

7:45  A.  M. 

Warning  Bell 

8:00  A.  M. 

Breakfast 

10:00  A.  M. 

Bible  Class 

11:00  A.  M. 

Church  Service 

1:00  P.  M. 

Noon 

6:00  P.  M. 

Supper 

7:30  P.  M. 

Luther  League  Program 

10:45  P.  M. 

Lights  out 
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seeks  to  promote  the  growth  of  every  student. 

Evening  Study 

After  years  of  trial-and-error  experiment,  Camrose 
College  has  given  up  attempting  to  maintain  individual 
study  periods  in  dormitory  rooms.  In  a  student  group  there 
are  always  a  few  who  fritter  away  the  time  that  should  be 
devoted  to  study.  Unless  prevented  from  doing  so  they  dis¬ 
turb  others. 

The  school,  therefore,  conducts  a  supervised  s tudy 
period  for  all  resident  students  in  the  assembly  room  every 
evening  from  7:35  to  9:45.  There  are  two  intermissions-- 
a  brief  recess  and  a  quarter  hour  devoted  to  listening  to 
the  C.  B.  C.  radio  news  review. 

Each  of  the  five  full-time  teachers  on  the  staff 
preside  one  evening  a  week.  Although  their  duties  consist 
mainly  of  "riding  herd",  students  may  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  assistance  in  the  subjects  in 
which  the  presiding  teacher  is  the  instructor. 

All  students  attend  these  study  periods.  Each  stud¬ 
ent  arranges  his  own  study  schedule  and  may  use  the  period 
as  he  chooses.  Magazines  and  papers  as  well  as  reference 
books  may  be  brought  to  the  study  room.  Quiet  is  carefully 
maintained  during  the  study  period.  No  whispering  or  talking 
is  permitted.  Croups  who  study  together  meet  in  separate 
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classrooms.  Study  committees  working  on  some  project 
may  and  often  do  meet  in  classrooms  during  study  periods. 

Telephone  calls  are  attended  to  by  the  student  in 
charge  of  the  reading  room.  Unless  it  is  urgent,  students 
do  not  accept  calls  during  study  periods.  Seats  are 
assigned  to  all  students  and  reports  of  absences  are  made 
daily  to  the  deans.  By  arrangements  with  the  deans,  stu¬ 
dents  may  have  the  evening  off  and  are  excused  from  attend¬ 
ance  at  the  study  period.  For  special  evening  functions  the 
study  period  is  frequently  shifted  to  the  afternoon.  The 
evening  study  system  has  the  endorsation  of  the  students. 
Last  year,  a  group  of  students  initiated  a  move  to  increase 
the  length  of  the  study  period. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  a  few  talks  are 
given  on  how  to  study.  Use  is  sometimes  made  of  a  book  on 
group  guidance  in  study,  school  life,  and  social  living, 
entitled  ’’Living  Your  Life”.  Sections  such  as  the  following 
one  on  how  to  use  a  study  period  have  been  found  useful.1 

Clear  the  decks.  Get  ready  for  action. 

Get  together  the  things  you  need  for  the  period. 

Be  ready  to  start  to  work  in  earnest  when  you 
start. 

When  you  start,  start  immediately. 

Some  students  tire  themselves  out  getting 
ready  to  start.  They  sit  and  dread  the  task 
twenty-five  minutes,  and  then  have  only  five 


1.  Crawford,  C.C.  and  others,  Living  Your  Life,  D.C. 
Heath  and  Co.,  New  York,  (1940),  pp.  47. 
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minutes  left  to  do  it.  These  people  would 
probably  shiver  to  death  if  they  went  in 
swimming  because  of  going  in  toe-first  in¬ 
stead  of  plunging  off  the  springboard  head¬ 
first. 


Work  rapidly  while  you  work;  speed  aids 
comprehension.  You  can  cover  more  ground  when 
you  read  rapidly  than  when  you  read  slowly, 
and  you  get  more  from  each  page.  Daydreaming 
may  be  fun,  but  it  won’t  get  your  work  done. 

You  may  not  get  hit  with  a  hickory  s  tick  for 
failing  to  do  your  arithmetic,  because  corporal 
punishment  is  out  of  style;  but  you  may  have  to 
study  at  night  instead  of  going  to  the  movies. 

Get  a  clear  grasp  of  the  assignment; 
then  you  will  know  where  you  are  going,  what 
you  are  to  do,  and  the  road  ahead  will  be  open. 
Many  students  fail  completely  in  their  prepar¬ 
ation  because  they  don’t  pay  attention  to  the 
assignments . 

That  such  suggestions  have  value  is  the  opinion  of 
Charles  H.  Judd.  He  says:1 

The  help  that  pupils  derive  from  rules 
of  study  formulated  for  them  by  teachers  is 
analogous  to  the  help  which  an  amateur  receives 
from  the  instruction  of  an  expert  who  has  fully 
mastered  some  skill  of  hand.  The  amateur  does 
not  know  how  to  proceed  because  he  lacks  ex¬ 
perience.  Furthermore,  he  is  so  fully  occupied 
in  his  efforts  that  he  cannot  possibly  engage 
in  a  study  of  himself  and  of  what  he  is  doing. 

The  experienced  teacher  can  qualify  as  an  expert. 
He  has  observed  many  pupils  and  has  analyzed 
their  methods  of  study  and  their  successes  and 
failures.  As  a  student  of  psychology,  he  has 
learned  to  understand  his  own  mental  processes 
and  those  which  he  observes  in  others.  From 
the  vantage  point  of  mature  experience,  he  can 
give  the  pupil  useful  advice. 


1  Judd,  C.  H.  Educational  psychology,  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  New  York,  (1939),  pp.  553. 
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When  the  evening  study  period  is  ended,  the  stu¬ 
dents  are  served  cocoa  and  sandwiches  before  retiring. 
This  practice  has  solved  many  of  the  problems  character¬ 
istic  of  the  boarding  school. 


The  College  Building 

The  college  site  and  building  are  described  in  the 
College  Calendar  in  the  following  paragraph. x 

The  Camrose  Lutheran  College  has  a 
beautiful  site  of  nearly  twenty- three  acres 
at  the  southern  limits  of  the  town  of  Camrose. 

From  the  upper  stories  of  the  College  build¬ 
ing  a  splendid  view  is  obtained  of  the  flour¬ 
ishing  town. 

The  College  building  has  four  and  a 
half  stories,  including  the  basement.  The 
ground  floor  contains  the  dining  hall,  the 
kitchen  and  the  typewriting  room.  On  the  main 
floor  are  the  offices,  the  reading  room, 
science  room  and  class  rooms,  Two  of  these  are 
connected  by  folding  doors  for  assembly  pur¬ 
poses.  The  second  floor  contains  dormitory 
accomodation  for  the  boys  and  rooms  for  the 
dean.  The  girls’  residence  and  room  for  the 
dean  of  girls  is  on  the  third  and  fourth  floors. 
Separate  stairways  lead  to  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
dormitory  apartments. 

Flowering  shrubs  beautify  the  campus. 

The  finest  avenue  of  trees  in  the  community, 
consisting  of  six  rows  of  green  ash  and  north¬ 
west  poplars,  leads  up  to  the  College  building. 

To  encourage  students  to  stay  in  the 
building  so  as  to  receive  the  greatest  bene¬ 
fits  from  their  school  life  and  enjoy  the 
homelike  atmosphere  of  our  school,  the  College 
offers  good,  wholesome  board  and  comfortable 
rooms  at  bare  cost. 


1.  Camrosa  Lutheran  College  Calendar,  (1941-42),  pp .  3. 
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Because  the  Camrose  College  is  a  co-educational 
residential  high  school  providing  dormitory  accomodation 
for  hoys  and  girls,  a  great  deal  of  importance  is  attached 
to  these  facilities.  The  school  calendar  states:1 

The  educational  advantages  of  residing 
in  the  College  dormitory  cannot  he  over¬ 
estimated.  Students  from  a  distance  who  do 
not  live  in  the  College  building  are  at  a 
disadvantage  compared  to  those  who  enjoy  the 
privileges  and  the  home  life  of  the  College 
dormitory.  Regular  study  periods,  contact 
with  the  teachers,  and  association  with  other 
students  are  essential  and  important  factors 
in  student  life.  It  is  necessary  to  enforce 
certain  rules  for  the  welfare  of  all  concerned. 
Students  see  the  importance  of  these  rules  and 
obey  them  cheerfully,  Resident  students  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  dean  of  boys  or 
the  dean  of  girls. 

The  College  dormitory  rooms  are  large  and  well  light 
ed.  They  are  furnished  with  wardrobes,  dressers,  tables, 
chairs,  beds  and  mattresses  (ninety  percent  are  single  beds) 
Students  are  required  to  furnish  blankets  and  quilts,  sheets 
pillows  and  pillow  cases,  towels  and  curtains. 


Dining  Room 

Certainly  the  dining  room  is  an  important  branch  of 
the  school  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  growth 
promotion.  If  Mapoleon’s  army  marched  on  its  stomach,  it 
is  equally  true  that  boarding  school  students  study  on 
theirs.  More  school  troubles  may  origin  .te  in  the  dining 


1. 


Camroco  Lutheran  College  Calendar,  (1941-42),  pp.  2. 
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room  than  from  any  other  source.  A  poor  cook  can  stir 
up  a  more  violent  rebellion  in  shorter  order  than  any 
officer  in  a  school.  Foor  food  can  undermine  not  only 
the  health  but  the  whole  morale  of  the  school  more 
quickly  than  any  other  agency. 

The  Camrose  College  regard?  the  dining  room  as  a 
very  essential  feature  of  the  school  and  believes  that 
properly  operated  it  contributes  valuable  educational 
training  to  the  students.  Great  care  is  taken  to  provide 
good  wholesome  food  at  cost  or  less  than  cost  to  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

Only  a  first  class  professional  cook  is  engaged. 
As  much  a  ttention  is  devoted  to  the  selection  of  a  cook 
as  to  any  member  of  the  teaching  staff.  In  a  residential 
boarding  school  the  personality  of  the  cook  is  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  her  ability  to  prepare  tasty  food. 

The  good  quality  of  the  food  served  is  possible 
only  because  of  purchasing  in  large  quanities.  A  large 
garden  and  a  root  cellar  provide  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  vegetables  used.  Meat  is  obtained  by  the  animal 
directly  from  farmers  or  the  packing  plant.  Only  first- 
class  creamery  butter  is  used  and  every  student  may  use 
all  that  he  desires.  Milk  and  cream  are  purchased  in 
large  containers.  The  food  is  not  fancy  but  simple  and 


wholesome . 
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Careful  supervision  of  the  dining  room  is  maintained. 
The  deans  and  their  families  are  seated  at  a  faculty  table 
in  the  center  of  the  dining  room.  (See  accompanying  diagram.) 
Table  etiquette  demonstrations  are  put  on  by  the  dramatics 
classes.  A  high  standard  of  manners  is  encouraged. 

An  accompanying  table  shows  the  menu  for  a  week.  The 
cook  has  an  afternoon  off  weekly.  On  these  occasions  the 
girls  take  charge  of  the  kitchen  and  serve  the  evening  meal. 
The  boys  working  in  teams  take  turns  once  a  week  in  frying 
pancakes  for  breakfast  and  seem  to  get  considerable  enjoy¬ 
ment  from  the  cooperative  effort. 

The  school  takes  considerable  pride  in  providing  good, 
wholesome,  tasty,  satisfying  food  which  will  not  give  the 
student  cause  for  complaint. 

Cooperative  ' fork  System 

The  College  is  a  non-profit  institution  and  every 
resident  student  participates  in  some  of  the  work  associ¬ 
ated  with  a  boarding  school.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  that  the  best  possible  board  and  rooming  facil¬ 
ities  shall  be  provided  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.# 

Every  student  is  responsible  for  the  cleaning  and 
keeping  in  order  of  the  dormitory  room  in  which  he  resides. 
Every  student  shares  in  turn  in  the  work  of  waiting  on 


#  A  study  of  the  tables  in  this  chapter  on  Finance  will 
reveal  the  low  cost  of  board. 
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Fig.  13.  -  College  dining-room  showing  arrangements 
of  tables. 
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TABLE  XVII 
MENU S  FOR  A  WEEK 


Day 

Breakfast 

Dinner 

Supper 

Sunday 

Corn  Flakes 
Toast  or  Buns 
Butter 

Jam  or  Marmalade 
Cream,  Milk 
&  Sugar 
Coffee 

Roast  Pork  or 

Beef 

Apple  Sauce  or 
Pickles 

Mashed  Potatoes 
C-ravy 

Corn 

White  &  Brown 
Bread 

Butter 

Pie 

Water 

Potato  Salad 
Cold  Meat 
White  &  Brown 
Bread 

Pear  Sauce 

Cake  or 
Cookies 

Cream  &  Sugar 
Tea 

Butter 

Monday 

Puffed  Wheat 
or  Puffed  Rice 
Brown  Bread 
Butter 

Peanut  Butter 
or  Syrup 
Cream,  Milk 
&  Sugar 
Coffee 

Bean  Soup 
Boiled  Potatoes 
Meat  &  Gravy 
Brown  Bread 
Butter 

Jello  &  Whipped 
Cream 

Water 

Fried  Potatoes 
Bologne 
Brown  Bread 
Butter 

Blue  Berries 
Cream  &  Sugar 
Tea 

Tuesday 

Sunny  Boy  & 
Brown  Sugar 
Brown  Bread 
Mixed  Jam 
Cream  &  Milk 
Coffee 

Salmon  Loaf  or 
White  Fish 
Boiled  Potatoes 
|  Gravy 

Carrots 
"White  &  Brown 
Bread 

Butter 

Sago  Pudding 
Cream  &  Sugar 
Water 

Rice  Soup  with 
cinnamon 
Butter 

Bran  Bread  or 
Baking  Powder 
Biscuits 
Cream  &  Sugar 
Tea 

Pancakes  & 
Syrup 

Baked  Potatoes 
Liver  &  Onions 

Vegetable  or 
Tomato  Soup 

(Continued  on  next  page. ) 
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TABLE  XVII --Continued 
MENUS  FOR  A  WEEK 


Day 

Breakfast 

Dinner 

Supper 

Wednesd 

Cream  &  Sugar 
Coffee 
ay 

or  Hamburger 

Loaf 

Brown  Bread 

Butter 

Caramel  Pudding 

Cream 

Water 

Vegetable  or 
Tomato  Soup 
Crackers 

Brown  Bread 
Butter 

Plums 

keam  &  Sugar 

Tea 

Thursda 

Rolled  Oats 
Toast 

Butter 

Jam  or  Marmalade 
Cream,  Milk 
y  &  Sugar 

Coffee 

Pork  Sausages  or 
Weiners  &  Sour- 
kraut 

Boiled  Potatoes 
Gravy 

White  or  Brown 
Bread 

Butter 

Rice  Pudding 

Cream 

Water 

?ried  Potatoes 
Salmon  or 
Sardines 
Pickles 
r/hite  &  Brown 
Bread 

Prunes 

Dream  &  Sugar 

Tea 

Friday 

Cream  of  Wheat 
Brown  Bread 
Butter 

Strawberry  Jam 
Cream,  Milk 
&  Sugar 
Coffee 

Meat  Balls 
Boiled  Potatoes 
Bread  &  Butter 
Boiled  Beets 
or  Pickles 
Bread  Pudding 
Cream 

Water 

Fried  Potatoes 
&  Boiled  Eggs 
or  Hash 
Johnny  Cake  & 
Syrup 

Cream  &  Sugar 
Tea 

Saturdc 

Corn  Flakes  or 
Shredded  Wheat 
Brown  &  White 
Bread 

iy  Butter 

Peanut  Butter 
&  Syrup 

Cream,  Milk 
&  Sugar 

Coffee 

Beef  Stew 
Boiled  Potatoes 
Gravy 
Chocolate 
Pudding 
Cream 
Water 

Brown  Bread 
Butter 

Bread 

1  Butter  &  Jam 
Cinnamon  Buns 
Fruit 
Cookies 
Cream  &  Sugar 
Tea 
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tables  in  the  dining  room  during  meals  and  removing  dishes 
from  the  tables  to  the  kitchen  after  meals.  This  work  in¬ 
volves  no  remuneration  and  no  student  is  exempt. 

In  addition  to  this  common  work  for  all,  a  work 
system  has  been  evolved  which  provides  opportunities  for 
many  students  to  reduce  the  cost  of  attendance.  From  a  min¬ 
imum  of  ninety  c  ents  a  week  a  stud.ent  may  earn  the  whole 
cost  of  his  stay  at  school.  Jobs  are  provided  by  the  College 
in  the  dormitory,  classrooms,  dining  room,  kitchen,  boiler 
room,  office,  laundry  and  garden. 

All  the  janitor  and  household  work  at  the  College  is 
done  by  students  with  the  exception  of  the  duties  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  chief  cook.  The  work  is  divided  up  into  units  known 
as  "jobs".  For  one  job  a  student  is  paid  ninety  cents  per 
week.  Students  obtain  one  or  more  jobs  according  to  inclin¬ 
ation  or  necessity.  Detailed  instructions  are  given  to  each 
worker  regarding  the  duties  involved  in  his  job  or  jobs. 

The  chief  cook  supervises  all  the  dining  room,  kitchen  and 
laundry  jobs.  The  College  business  manager  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  deans  supervises  the  other  jobs. 

To  insure  efficient  carrying  out  of  the  duties  in¬ 
volved  in  each  job,  detailed  instructions  are  handed  to  each 
student  who  h;  s  a  job.  A  few  samples  of  each  set  of  in¬ 
structions  are  given  below: 
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Front  ;  orch  and  west  entrance  porch: 

1.  Front  porch  and  steps  are  to  be  swept  every  day 
immediately  after  breakfast. 

2.  In  the  winter,  new  fallen  snow  is  to  be  cleaned 
off  immediately  after  breakfast. 

3.  West  entrance  porch  and  steps  are  to  be  swept  on 

/ednesday’s  and  Saturday’s. 

4.  New  fallen  snow  is  to  be  cleaned  off  whenever 
necessary. 

5.  The  doors  are  to  be  dusted  every  day. 

6.  Jindow  panes  are  to  be  kept  clean. 

7.  The  front  entrance  is  to  be  swept  every  day_.  Un¬ 
used  rubbers  and  overshoes  are  not  to  be  kept  in 
the  front  entrance. 

8.  The  swinging  doors  are  to  be  dusted  every  day.  and 
the  glass  must  be'  kept  clean. 

9.  Transoms  above  doors  are  to  be  dusted  every  Satur¬ 
day. 

10.  Door  mats  are  to  be  cleaned  daily.  The  rubber  mat 
is  to  be  washed  on  Saturdays. 

11.  Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  not  excepted.  It  is  just 
as  necessary  to  have  everything  cleaned  up  for  the 
week  end  as  any  other  time. 

12.  When  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  attend  to  your 
job  you  are  expected  to  get  someone  else  who  can. 


Sweeping  hall  on  first  floor  and  rooms  1,  2  and  3. 

1.  Sweep  every  day  immediately  after  study  period. 

2.  Dust  woodwork  and  furniture  every  day  immediatel 
after  breakfast. 

3.  Always  use  sweeping  compound  but  use  it  sparingly. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  strew  the  compound  over  the 
whole  floor  but  sweep  it  along  as  you  go. 

4.  Clean  nooks  and  corners  carefully. 
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5.  Clean  the  mop-boards,  especially  the  ledge  along 
the  top. 

6.  Dmpty  waste  paper  baskets  every  day. 

7.  Sweep  carefully  around  legs  of  desks. 

8.  Saturdays  and  Sundays  are  not  excepted.  It  is 
just  as  necessary  to  have  everything  cleaned  up 
for  the  week  end  as  for  any  other  time. 

9.  7/hen  it  is  impossible  for  you  to  attend  to  your 
job  you  are  expected  to  get  someone  else  who  can. 


Cleaning  of  boys’  bathroom,  rest  room  on  main  floor  and 

fountain  in  the  main  hall. 

1.  Sweep  the  bathroom  and  rest  room  every  day  im¬ 
mediately  after  breakfast. 

2.  Use  Dutch  Cleanser  to  clean  basins  and  fountains 
every  day. 

3.  Use  Sani -Flush  in  bowls  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays, 
after  students  have  retired  in  the  evening.  Use 
brush  to  clean  out  bowls  the  following  morning. 

4.  Always  use  sweeping  compound  but  use  it  sparingly. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  strew  the  compound  over  the 
whole  floor  but  sweep  it  along  as  you  go. 

5.  Clean  the  mop-board,  especially  along  the  top 
ledge . 

6.  Keep  the  toilet  receptacles  filled. 

7  &  8.  Same  as  Numbers  9  and  10  in  the  above  job. 

L  plan  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  Camrose  College  is 
described  by  Mr.  Charles  A.  mnderson  in  ’’School  and  Society”:1 

This  work  is  designed  to  be  socially 


1.  Anderson,  Charles  A.,  ’’Are  College  Students  Being  Pauper¬ 
ized?”,  School  and  Societ;, ,  (July  27,  1940),  Vol.  52, 

No.  1335,  pp.  60-61. 
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useful.  Jobs  have  been  set  up  in  the  dining 
hall,  buildings,  library,  1  boratories,  college 
office  and  departments  at  the  usual  rate  of 
pay  in  the  community.  Most  workers  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  two  hours  of  work  per  day  lest  their 
studies  suffer  and  they  be  deprived  of  all 
opportunity  of  development  which  comes  through 
participating  in  campus  activities. 

The  experience  with  the  plan  led  Mr.  Anderson  to  the 
following  conclusion:1 

The  Tusculum  program  of  financial  aid 
to  students  is  producing  reliable  citizens, 
who  have  developed  habits  of  industry  together 
with  an  understanding  of  business  responsibil¬ 
ity. 

The  work  system  at  Camrose  College  has  not  proven  a 
financial  success  for  the  school.  But  it  has  enabled  many 
students  to  attend  school  who  otherwise  would  have  been 
denied  an  education.  Students  are  eager  to  get  work  and 
usually  apply  for  jobs  months  in  advance.  No  stigma  is 
attached  to  the  performance  of  these  jobs  in  the  minds  of 
the  student  body.  On  the  other  hand,  a  student  who  works 
is  considered  to  be  lucky  to  have  earned  the  chance  of 
accepting  the  responsibility  of  a  job. 

Undoubtedly  the  work  would  be  done  better  by  expe¬ 
rienced  full-time  workers  and  sometimes  considerable  grief 

V. 

is  caused  to  the  school  authorities  by  students  who  accept 
responsibility  too  lightly.  Yet  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
school  that  students  are,  through  the  system,  being  developed 


1. 


Ibid . ,  pp .  61 . 
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table  XVIII 
LIST' OF  JOBS 


No.  of 

Jobs 

Specification 

4 

Sweeping  Halls  and  Classrooms 

1 

Sweeping  Main  Stairway 

1 

Cleaning  Boy's  Bathroom 

1 

Cleaning  Girl's  Bathroom 

1 

Sweeping  Porches 

1 

Sweeping  Dining  Room 

1 

Reading  Room  and  Telephone 

1 

Blackboards  and  Erasers 

5 

Potato -Peeling 

13 

Dish  Washing 

6£ 

I  Help  in  Kitchen 

4 

Table  Setting 

1 

Sweeping  Offices 

1 

Preparing  Classrooms  for  chapel 

5 

Laundry 

4 

Making  Cocoa 

6 

Night  Watchman 

12 

Office  Secretary 

6 

Janitor 

Garden  Work  (special) 
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in  valuable  habits  of  industry  and  an  understanding 
of  responsibility.  The  school  exists  to  serve  young 
people.  If  these  jobs  were  not  made  available,  many 
deserving  young  men  and  women  would  have  been  denied  the 
opportunities  that  should  be  available  to  all  in  a  demo¬ 
cratic  community. 


Fire  Prevention 

Camrose  College  is  housed  in  a  frame  building  and 
the  school  authorities  are  continuously  conscious  of  fire 
hazard.  Precautionary  measures  are  rigidly  enforced. 
Residential  boarding  schools  housing  young  people  cannot 
overemphasize  the  danger  of  fire  or  be  too  careful  in  fire 
prevention  regulations. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  fire  precaution 
lectures  are  given,  a  student’s  fire  brigade  is  organized 
and  fire  drills  are  conducted.  It  takes  less  than  two 
minutes  to  vacate  the  building  without  confusion,  even  after 
the  students  have  retired. 

Automatic  fire  extinguishers  are  located  at  strategic 
places  throughout  the  building.  Every  flat  is  equipped  with 
iron  fire  escapes.  Smoking  is  prohibited.  A  night  watch¬ 
man  makes  regular  rounds  through  the  whole  building  during  the 
night.  Accomjjanying  floor  plans  of  each  flat  indicate  in 
red  the  location  of  fire  extinguishers  and  fire  escapes. 
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One  of  the  girls'  dormitory  flats. 
(Scale:  1  in.  to  8  ft.) 
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Fig.  16  -  Diagram  showing  arrangement  of 
furniture  in  a  dormitory  room. 
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Th©  following  fire  precaution  instructions  from 
the  handbook  of  suggestions  issued  to  students  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  students  periodically. 

If  you  discover  fire  or  smoke,  give  gen¬ 
eral  alarm  immediately  by  turning  on  the  near¬ 
est  fire  switch.  If  the  alarm  does  not  work, 
call:  "Fire’.  Fire’." 

Act  quickly  but  calmly. 

Learn  the  location  of  the  fire  ex¬ 
tinguishers.  In  c  se  of  fire,  lift  the  glass 
jar  out  of  the  holder,  break  the  tip  by  knocking 
on  some  hard  object,  and  direct  the  fluid  at 
flame  02?  hurl  the  glass  jar  so  that  It  breaks  at 
the  point  of  flame. 

Smoking  is  prohibited. 

Candles  and  matches  must  not  be  used 

in  rooms. 


Electric  irons  must  not  be  used  in  dor¬ 
mitory  rooms,  only  in  the  places  provided  for 
ironing. 


Avoid  the  use  of  gasoline  and  other 
inflamable  liquids  for  cleaning. 

Exercise  special  care  in  the  laboratory 
where  gasoline  and  other  flamable  liquids  are 
stored.  When  matches  are  used,  be  sure  they 
are  extinguished  completely  before  discarding. 

Do  not  leave  scrap  paper  about  the  room 
in  corners  or  under  the  bed.  Clean  your  room 
every  day  •  nd  empty  the  waste  paper  baskets 
every  day.  Those  responsible  for  sweeping 
halls  must  empty  the  large  waste  paper  baskets 
every  day. 

The  hand  book  contains  the  following  fire  drill 
instructions . 


In  ca,  e  of  fire  ring  fire  alarm..  Phone 
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the  fire  department.  Ask  central  to  give 
you  the  fire  department  and  report  the  fire. 

When  the  fire  al  rm  sounds,  walk  quietly 
and  quickly  down  the  stairway  and  out  the  main 
door.  The  first  student  to  arrive  will  hold 
the  door  open  for  the  others. 

In  case  of  drill  only,  return  immedi¬ 
ately  to  the  main  hall  and  remain  until  after 
the  roll  call.  Answer  quickly  and  loudly. 

If  you  are  in  your  room  when  the  alarm 
sounds,  put  on  lights;  close  windows  and 
transom;  close  the  door  when  all  occupants  are 
out.  Put  on  your  overcoat  and  shoes.  March 
out . 


If  the  alarm  fails  to  work,  respond  to 
the  cry  of:  "Fire!  Fire! ff  as  you  would  to  the 
fire  alarm. 


Members  of  the  fire  brigade  will  carry 
out  the  following  instructions: 

The  boys  responsible  for  opening  the 
front  doorj;  remain  at  the  doors  and  open  and 
close  for  those  marching  out.  If  the  regular 
door  men  fail  to  appear,  first  arrivals  at 
the  door  will  act  as  door  men. 

Those  responsible  for  manning  the  hoses 
and  nozzles  will  take  their  respective  posts; 
then  march  out  if  it  is  not  necessary  to  turn 
on  water. 

Those  responsible  for  the  fire  escape 
doors  will  open  the  doors  and  remain  at  their 
posts  until  everyone  has  left  the  floor. 

Floor  inspectors  will  make  a  systematic 
inspection  of  every  room  before  marching  out. 

The  fire  brigade  consists  of  the  following  officers 
Fire  Chief;  Fourth  Floor  Hose  Operator,  Nozzle  Opera¬ 
tor,  Fire  Escape  Doorman,  Floor  Inspectors;  Third  Floor 
Hose  Operator,  Nozzle  Oper  or,  Fire  Escape  Doorman,  Floor 
Inspectors;  .Second  Floor  Hose  Operator,  Nozzle  Operator, 
Fire  Escape  Doorman,  Floor  Inspectors;  First  Floor  Hose 
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Operator,  Nozzle  Operator,  Main  Doormen;  Basement  Hose 
Operator,  Nozzle  Operator. 

G-roup  Medical  Service 

Every  resident  student  at  Camrose  College  partici¬ 
pates  in  the  College  medical  service.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  School  ye  r  each  student  is  charged  a  medical  fee  of 
one  dollar.  This  fee  entitles  the  student  to  free  medical 
service  from  the  College  doctor  during  the  year.  Whenever 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  special  epidemics,  the  school 
engages  the  services  of  a  professional  nurse. 

Because  high  school  students  have  little  e  xperience 
in  looking  after  their  own  health,  the  College  provides 
periodic  lectures  by  doctors,  dentists  and  nurses. 

Except  for  the  cases  that  require  the  doctor's  at¬ 
tention,  the  medical  care  of  the  students  is  largely  in 
charge  of  the  deans.  First  aid  supplies  are  kept  in  the 
offices  and  ordinary  medicines  are  provided  by  the  school. 
The  College  has  not  worked  out  an  adequate  system  of  medical 
care  for  the  students..  The  situation  at  Camrose  college  is 
comparable  to  the  general  condition  set  forth  in  an  article 
by  P.  B.  a  .field  on  medical  care  for  college  students. 

He  says:1 


1.  Wingfield,  P.  B.,  "Medical  Care  for  College  Students" 

School  and  '.uc.i  (Sept.  2,  1939),  Yol.  50,  No.  1288, 

pp .  310 . 
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Most  college  medical  programs  have 
"just  growed"  in  response  to  immediate  needs, 
and  function  on  short-range  objectives. 

College  medicine  as  a  whole  has  not  yet 
worked  out  either  an  adequate  program  or  a 
philosophy. 

College  medicine  is  in  general  a  product 
of  the  last  twenty  years.  Within  this  rela¬ 
tively  short  time,  infirmaries  and  college  hos¬ 
pitals  have  been  set  up,  and  college  physicians 
engaged.  In  many  schools,  students  pay  an  an¬ 
nual  fee  entitling  them  to  medical  or  hospital 
service  or  both. 

The  college  physician  today  has  a  more 
important  role  than  merely  spraying  throats 
and  applying  bandages. 

Part  of  the  doctor’s  job  is  to  educate 
the  students  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact-- 
rid  them  of  harmful  attitudes  toward  illness, 
often  carried  over  from  childhood,  and  educate 
them  to  intelligent  cooperation  with  medical 
services. 


Advantages  of  a  Dormitory 
Parents  who  must  send  their  sons  and  daughters 
away  to  school,  should  be  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
suitable  housing.  Although  there  is  little  debate  about 
the  desirability  of  good  dormitories  for  students  living 
away  from  home,  a  great  deal  is  often  said  for  and  against 
living  in  a  college  dormitory  as  a  good  place  for  develop¬ 
ing  scholarship. 

An  interesting  study  has  been  made  by  W.W.  Ludeman 
on  the  effect  of  housing  on  college  scholarship.  He  reports:1 


1.  Ludeman,  W.W.  Effect  of  Housing  On  College  Scholarship, 
School  and  Society,  Sept.  28,  1940,  Vol.  52,  No.  1344. 

pp.  268. 
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In  the  spring  of  1939,  together  with 
an  advanced  educational  psychology  research 
student,  an  attempt  was  made  to  learn  if  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  college  dormitories  did  as  well 
or  worse  than  students  living  outside  in 
private  homes. 

The  accumulation  of  data  in  the  study 
was  made  from  the  scholarship  records  in  the 
registrar’s  office.  Two  groups  of  students 
were  studied — those  living  in  the  college 
dormitory  and  those  who  lived  outside  of  the 
dormitory.  In  order  to  place  everything  on 
a  uniform  basis  all  scholarship  marks  were 
translated  into  honor  points  per  credit  hours. 
Thus  a  student  earning  an  "A”  in  a  three  hour 
course  was  given  credit  for  three  honor  points 
per  hour  or  a  total  of  nine  honor  points  for 
the  subject.  The  "B"  mark  gave  two  honor 
points  per  hour;  the  "C"  gave  one  honor  point; 
and  a  "D"  one  half  point  per  hour.  For  each 
student  the  honor  points  for  the  fall  and 
winter  quarter  were  totalled,  then  dividing  by 
the  credit  hours,  the  average  points  per  hour 
were  derived. 

Since  the  students  were  selected  at 
random  it  was  thought  the  element  of  varia¬ 
tions  in  native  intelligence  could  not  enter 
materially  into  either  group.  Hence  the 
conditions  were  considered  to  be  as  uniform 
as  could  be  expected. 

The  results  of  the  study  are  given  in  Table  1. 1 


Dormitory 

students 

Outside 

students 

Average  honor  points  per 

credit  hours  .... 

1.652 

1.485 

Total  honor  points  earn- 

ed  in  two  years  .  .  . 

1434 

1204 

1.  Ludeman,  W.W. ,  "Effect  of  Housing  on  College  Scholarship", 
School  and  Society,  (Sept.  28,  1940),  Vol.  52,  No.  1544, 
pp.  268. 
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These  data  show  that  the  dormitory 
students  earned  an  average  mark  of  "B" 
minus,  while  the  outside  students  were 
able  to  win  only  a  ”0"  plus. 

The  study  appears  to  be  a  strong 
argument  for  placing  college  students  who 
are  away  from  home  in  the  college  dormi¬ 
tories. 

This  study  is  by  no  means  a  final  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  advantages  of  a  college  dormitory  because 
it  gives  only  the  comparative  measure  of  scholarship  of 
dormitory-housed  as  against  privately-housed  students  in 
terms  of  honor  points.  It  may  nevertheless  be  signifi¬ 
cant. 


Equally  interesting  are  the  possible  reasons  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mr.  Ludeman  for  the  higher  levels  of  scholar¬ 
ship  attained  by  the  dormitory  students.1 

Here  are  some  suggested  reasons: 

1.  Closer  supervision  of  study  time 
in  the  dormitories.  Despite  the  rules  laid 
down  for  students  living  in  private  homes, 
the  supervision  is  invariably  poor. 

2.  The  college  dormitory  is  on  the 
campus  and  hence  nearer  to  the  library  and 
other  facilities. 

3.  More  of  a  possibility  for  inter¬ 
play  of  ideas  among  several  students  taking 
the  same  subjects. 

4.  More  regular  living  habits,  in¬ 
cluding  sleep,  meals  and  recreation. 

5.  General  standard  favoring  study 
and  high  grade  scholarship  are  better  in 
dormitories. 

6.  Competition  between  students  for 
high  grade  marks  is  keener. 


1. 


Ibid.,  pp.  269. 
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Some  students  object  to  a.  college  dor¬ 
mitory  because  it  robs  a  person  of  his  indi¬ 
viduality  and  tends  too  much  toward  regimen¬ 
tation,  but  the  evidence  favours  the  dormi¬ 
tory  for  better  scholarship. 

Camrose  College  considers  that  one  of  the  chief 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  dormitory  life  is  the  necessity 
for  young  people  to  deal  with  one  another  in  the  many  sit¬ 
uations  which  are  not  present  in  a  day-school.  A  day-school 
student  may  adjust  himself  and  develop  desirable  reactions 
to  his  fellows  in  school  hours  and  yet  fail  to  make  other 
equally  necessary  adjustments  because  of  a  too-protected 
home  atmosphere. 

In  rubbing  shoulders  with  his  equals  in  the  many 
situations  which  arise  in  a  boarding  school,  a  student 
obtains  valuable  experience,  particularly  when  this  experi¬ 
ence  is  gained  under  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  a  stu¬ 
dent-centered  school. 

An  interesting  study  regarding  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  college  room-mates  in  scholastic  achievement  is  re¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  John  Ohlson  in  School  and  Society:1 

Among  the  determinants  of  grades  in 
college  subjects  the  inclusion  of  such  a  factor 
as  the  effect  of  friends  and  associates  has 
been  suggested.  G-arrett  (Henry  E.  Garrett, 

Person.  Jour.,  July,  1929,  341-348)  reported  a 
correlation  between  the  grades  of  ,fbest  friends" 


1. 


Ohlson,  John,  "The  Relationship  Between  College  Room¬ 
mates  in  Scholastic  Achievement",  School  and  Society, 
(October  21,  1939),  Vol.  50,  No.  1295,  Page  543. 


of  .  62  -  .04  on  a  population  of  110  Columbia 
University  freshmen. 

The  well-marked  correlation  between  the 
G-rades  of  best  friends  must  be  due  to  a  number 
of  interrelated  factors,  not  the  least  of 
which  is  close  acquaintance  and  contact  through¬ 
out  the  college  year.  Freshmen  take  the  same 
classes  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  upper  class 
men,  and  very  probably  study  and  work  together 
a  great  deal,  their  grades  often  being  joint 
products  of  mutual  endeavor. 

Another  possible  interpretation  of  this 
discovered  relationship  is  that  the  freshmen 
tended  to  choose  as  friends  those  who  resembled 
each  other  in  this  respect  to  begin  with;  in 
brief,  that  "birds  of  a  feather  flock  together." 
Or  the  relationship  might  have  resulted  from  a 
combination  of  such  selection  and  the  subsequent 
influence  of  association. 


Summary 

Atmosphere:  Camrose  College  seeks  to  maintain  a 

wholesome  atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  a  cooperative 
large-family  spirit  in  order  to  promote  the  growth  of 
students. 

Discipline:  The  rules  and  regulations  are  de¬ 

signed  for  the  protection  of  students’  rights  and  are  en 
dorsed  by  a  majority  of  students.  Student  participation 
in  administration  of  displinary  measures  is  sought. 

Evening  Study  Period:  Every  member  of  the  teach 
ing  staff  takes  his  turn  in  presiding  at  evening  study 
hours.  All  resident  students  attend. 
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The  boarding  club  serves  good  nourishing  food 
for  cost  and  provides  opportunities  for  valuable  train¬ 
ing. 

A  Cooperative  work  system  in  which  students 
participate  has  been  evolved.  Students  obtain  jobs  to 
reduce  a  part  of  or  all  the  cost  of  attendance. 

Fire  prevention  measures  are  strictly  enforced. 
Group  medical  service  is  provided  by  a  school 

doctor. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


FINANCE 

This  chapter  presents  a  summary  of  the  annual  finan¬ 
cial  statements  of  Camrose  College  for  the  period  from  1927 
to  1941.  Tables  and  charts  are  used  to  show  the  annual 
surplus  or  deficit,  appropriation,  contributions,  liabili¬ 
ties,  cost  to  church  per  student,  cost  of  attendance,  and 
expenditures  for  tuition,  board  and  room  by  the  College 
compared  to  the  cost  to  students. 

Financial  Statements 

Table  XIX  is  a  summary  and  consolidation  of  the 
annual  financial  statements  from  1927  to  1941.  Many  of 
the  subsequent  tables  and  charts  deal  with  special  aspects 
of  table  XIX,  A  and  B. 

Total  Income  and  Expenditure. --Table  XX  and  figure 
17  compare  the  annual  income  to  the  expenditures.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  school  has  been  fairly  successful  in 
cutting  its  coat  to  suit  the  cloth.  Since  1937  the  income 
has  slightly  exceeded  the  expenditures.  Figure  18  shows 
that  since  1937  there  have  been  slight  surpluses  in  operation. 
These  have  been  used  for  improving  school  equipment. 

Appropriations  and  Contributions. — Table  XXI  and 
figure  19  compare  the  annual  appropriations  made  by  the 
church  to  the  contributions  made  by  the  supporters  of  the 
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TABLE  XIX 

.»A». 

SUMMARY  OF  ANNUAL  FINAI GIAL  STATEMENTS 
1927-41 


Income 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Appropriation 

Contributions 

Tuition 

Board 

Room 

Tjrp.  ft  Piano 
Books 

Sal®  of  Land 

2500.00 

653.35 

3786.00 

3520.00 

1043.50 

21.48 

26.00 

2500.00 

4283.80 

3862.20 

4614.90 

1657.20 

14.75 

17.50 

2300.00 

338.40 

6025.60 

6789.52 

2121.72 

125.69 

2000.00 

440.46 

5431.65 

7869.40 

2660.80 

83.OO 

12.00 

600.00 

414.72 

5377.66 

7656.88 

3055.56 

11.48 

63.62 

250.00 

558.52 

5068.40 

4665.76 

1648.60 

113.55 

6.37 

553.67 

584.69 

4332.13 

4430.38 

1563.24 

121.75 

350.00 

200.00 

1188.42 

4032.00 

3238.83 

1517.00 

30.26 

500.00 

767.12 

5100.96 

4663.85 

1869.84 

336.40 

19.71 

500.00 

4669.90 

4869.15 

4716.51 

1991.05 

355.15 

21.67 

1000. oc 
325.27 
53.86.6c 
4783.53 
1952.94 
453.14 
48.73 

2833.32 

351.55 

5278.75 

5265.18 

1804.43 

345.50 

7.82 

4000.00 

227.55 

6440.70 

6035.48 

3249.87 

563.50 

4328.53 

298.57 

6698.65 

5646.8b 

3041.15 

596.75 

4399.47 

328.51 

6377.62 

7141.49 

3845.41 

596.55 

Total 

11550.33 

16950.35 

17700.93 

18497.41 

17179.92 

12311.20 

L1935.86 

Jl0206.51 

13257.88 

17123.43 

13950.23 

15886.55 

20517.10 

20610. 51 

22689.05 

TABuE  XIX 
WB* 


Expenditure 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 

1936 

1937 

1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

Salaries 

5615.00 

6899.00 

7436.92 

8124.60 

8078.00 

6871.40 

6981.IO 

4032.00 

5919.00 

5299.20 

6500.0C 

) 

6750.00 

7100.00 

8500.00 

7200.00 

Board 

3733.00 

4234.14 

5424.73 

7351.64 

7270.41 

4191.17 

3908.66 

3357.52 

5460.13 

4688.93 

4832.14 

4979.34 

6233.59 

6172.25 

7907.61 

Room 

IOO3.5O 

1257.90 

1695.22 

1277.37 

1226.02 

1120.00 

1401.29 

1545.60 

1823.73 

1821.56 

1771. 5r 

' 

1722.28 

2493.39 

2468.89 

3163.04 

Gen.  Expense 

259.49 

416.57 

741.49 

597.23 

825.98 

750.26 

683.45 

278.72 

422.69 

167.67 

469.  r 

217.96 

276.34 

1270.66 

1909.24 

Adv.  Printing 

171.08 

131.18 

240.22 

239.65 

164.16 

168.91 

161.06 

162.61 

124.03 

230.72 

150. 6< 

l 

190.99 

186.24 

221.89 

225-04 

Repairs  ft  Furn. 

341.57 

4884.60 

477.55 

201.85 

Interest 

105.40 

97.25 

41.85 

10.90 

40.17 

Typ .  &  Pi  a  n  n 

94.60 

9.11 

233.30 

201.03 

277.35 

601.37 

419.24 

836.85 

341.05 

Bad  Debts 

276.08 

800.00 

220.12 

200.00 

300.00 

432.67 

Total 

11399.72 

17928.79 

16207.98 

18432.34 

17777.32 

13141.91 

13135.56 

9385.56 

14511.98 

12629.23 

14000.8] 

14461.94 

16908.80 

19770.54 

>1178.65 

Surplus 

150.61 

1492.95 

65.07 

820.95 

4494.20 

1424.61 

36O8.3O 

839.97 

1510.40 

Deficit 

978.44 

597.40 

830.70 

1199.70 

1254.10 

50.5^ 

TABLE  XX 


TABLE  SHOWING  TOTAL  INCOLE,  TOTAL  EXPEND ITITR}  S, 
AND  SURPLUS  OR  DEFICIT 
1926-27  to  1940-41 


Year  1 

1 

Income 

;  Expenditures 

1_  _  J 

Surplus 

Deficit 

1926-27  I 

$11,550.33 

■  $11,399.72 

i 

$150.61 

1927-28  : 

16,950.35 

;  17,928.79 

978.44 

1923-29  j 

17,700.93 

16,207.98 

1,492.95 

1929-30  1 

18,497.41 

18,432.34 

65.07 

1930-31 ! 

17,179.92 

!  17,777.32 

597.40 

1931-32  : 

12,311.20 

13,141.91 

830.70 

1932-33  ■ 

11,935.86 

13,135.56 

1,199.70 

1933-34 

10,206.51 

9,385.56 

820.95 

1934-35  ! 

13,257.88 

{  14,511,98 

1,254.10 

1939-36  ' 

17,123.43 

12,629.23 

4,494.20 

1936-37  ; 

13,950.23 

1  14,000.81 

50.  58 

1937-38  ! 

156886.55 

14,461.94 

1,424,61 

1938-39  ; 

20,517.10 

16,908.80 

3,608.30 

1939-40  ! 

20,611. 51 

19,770.54 

84.97 

1940-41  ! 

1 

22,689.05 

|  21,178.65 

1 

1,510.40 
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Fig.  1 7*  -  Graph  comparing  total  income  to  total 
expend  .1  ture . 


1941 
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Fig.  18.  -  Graph  showing  surplus  or  deficit,  for 
each  year.,  1927  -  1941. 
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TABLE  XXI 


THE  ANNUAL  APPROPRIATIONS  AND  CONTRIBUTIONS 

1927-41 


Year 

Appropriations 

Contributions 

Total 

1926-27 

$2,500.00 

$  653.35 

$3,153.35 

1927-28 

2,500.00 

4,283.80 

6,783.35 

1928-29 

2,300.00 

338.40 

2,628.40 

1929-30 

2,000.00 

440.46 

2,440.46 

1930-31 

600.00 

414.72 

1,014.72 

1931-32 

250.00 

558.42 

808242 

1932-33 

553.67 

584. 69 

1,488. 36 

1933-34 

200.00 

1,188.42 

1,388.42 

1934-35 

500.00 

767.12 

1,267.12 

1935-36 

500.00 

4,669. 90 

5,169.90 

1936-37 

1,000.00 

325.27 

!, 325.27 

1937-38 

2,833.32 

351.55 

3,184.87 

1938-39 

4,000.00 

227.55 

4,227.55 

1939-40 

4,328.53 

298.57 

4,627.10 

1940-41 

4,399.47 

328.51 

4,727.98 

Amount 
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Fig.  20. 


Graph  showing  total  appropriation 
and  contributions,  1928  -  1941. 
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school.  Figure  19  reveals  that  whenever  the  church  failed 
to  supply  the  College  with  sufficient  funds  to  operate,  the 
friends  of  the  school  made  up  the  deficit.  When  appropria¬ 
tions  came  down,  contributions  went  up.  The  two  high  points 
in  the  contributions  were  due  to  special  drives— one  in  1928 
to  put  hardwood  floors  in  the  College  building  and  one  in 
1936  to  lift  the  school  out  of  debt.  Figure  20  also  indi¬ 
cates  these  two  occasions  when  the  supporters  of  the  school 
augmented  the  normal  income  for  special  purposes. 

Liabilities 

Table  XXII  shows  that  the  liabilities  of  the  school 
mounted  to  the  high  level  of  $8,271.42  in  1935.  As  a  result 
of  the  determination  to  free  the  school  from  debt  the  lia¬ 
bilities  were  gradually  reduced  and  completely  wiped  out  by 
1940.  Since  then  no  liabilities  have  been  incurred.  Figure 
21  shows  this  graphically. 

Cost  to  Church 

Table  XXIII  and  figure  23  indicate  the  cost  to  the 
church  for  each  student  in  attendance.  Due  to  the  gradually 
decreased  appropriations  from  the  church  before  1934  the 
cost  per  student  came  down  from  $60.97  to  .;4$2.54.  From  then 
on,  although  the  appropriations  rose  to  higher  levels  than 
formerly,  the  increased  enrollment  has  kept  down  the  cost 
per  student  to  the  church  and  it  has  remained  around  $38.00 


during  the  past  years 
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TABLE  XXII 
LIABILITIES 


Year 

Liabilities 

1927-28 

$4,228.90 

1928-29 

3,683.48 

1929-30 

4,166.67 

1930-31 

4,924.56 

1931-32 

5,054.52 

1932-33 

6,000.25 

1933-34 

6,522.93 

1934-35 

8,271.42 

1935-36 

3,345.56 

1936-37 

3,327.06  ■ 

1937-38 

2,387.30 

1938-39 

487.05 

1939-40 

1940-41 

Amount 
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Fig.  21.  -  Graph  showing  financial 

liabilities,  1928  -  1941. 
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TABLE  XXIII 


COST  TO  THE  CHURCH  PER  STUDENT 
1927-41 


Year  Appropriation 
From  Church 

No.  of  Academic 
Students 

Cost  to  Church 
per  Student 

1927-28 

$2,500.00 

41 

$60.97 

1928-29 

2,300.00 

71 

32.49 

1929-30 

2,000.00 

72 

27.49 

1930-31 

600.00 

79 

7.59 

1931-32 

250.00 

80 

3.13 

1932-33 

553.67 

71 

7.79 

1933-34 

200.00 

79 

2.54 

1934-35 

500.00 

103 

4.85 

1935-36 

500.00 

92 

5. 56 

1936-37 

1,000.00 

92 

IO.87 

1937-38 

2,833.32 

89 

31.83 

1938-39 

4,000.00 

108 

37.00 

1939-40 

4,328.53 

112 

38.64 

1940-41 

4,399.47 

113 

38.80 

Cost. 
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Fig.  23. 


Graph  showing  cost  to  church  per 
student,  1928  -  1942. 
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Cost  of  Attendance 

Table  XXV  shows  the  cost  of  attendance  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  for  board,  room  and  tuition.  Figure  24  shows  tne  rate 
of  tuition.  That  students  have  been  charged  less  for  board 
and  room  than  it  has  cost  the  College  is  shown  in  table 
XXVII.  During  the  period  of  years  covered  by  the  study  of 
finances,  the  College  has  expended  $4,815.82  more  for  board 
and  room  than  students  have  paid. 

Figure  24  shows  the  tuition  fees  paid  by  students 
and  table  XXVI  compares  the  expenditure  for  instruction 
made  by  the  College  to  the  tuition  paid  by  students. 

Over  this  period  of  years,  the  College  has  expended  $40,366.70 
more  for  instruction  than  it  has  received  from  students  for 
that  purpose.  Figure  25  represents  this  fact  graphically. 

It  can  be  said  without  fear  of  exaggeration  that  it  is  a  non¬ 
profit  school. 

The  following  extract  from  the  College  Calendar  gives 
information  regarding  the  cost  of  attendance  during  the 
present  school  term,  1941-42  (See  Appendix  VI,  pp.  245). 


Board  and  room  for  school  year  (to  Tune  17) . $159.60 

September  9,  1941  (Fall  term,  15  weeks) .. .$63. 00 
January  5,  1942  (Winter  term,  15  weeks)...  63.00 
April  27,  1942  (Spring  term,  8  weeks).....  35.60 

Total  (School  Year) . $159.60 

Tuition  for  school  year . $70.00 

September  9,  1941  (Fall  term,  15  weeks) .. .$27.60 
January  5,  1942  (Winter  term,  15  weeks)...  27.60 

April  27,  1942  (Spring  term,  8  weeks) .  14.80 

Total . $70.00 
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TABLE  XXIV 

APPROPRIATION  BY  THE  CHURCH 
AND  CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  SCHOOL  SUPPORTERS 
COMPARED  TO  TUITION  PAID  BY  STUDENTS 
1927-41 


Year 

Total 

4pp.  and  Contrih 

Tuition  Paid 
by  Students 

Difference 

1926-27 

$3,153.35 

$3,786.00 

$  632.65 

1927-28 

6,783.35 

3,862.20 

2,921.15 

1928-29 

2,638.40 

6,025.60 

3,387.20 

1929-30 

2,440.46 

5,431.65 

2,991.19 

1930-31 

1,014.72 

5,377.66 

4,362.94 

1931-32 

808. 52 

5,068.40 

4,259.88 

1932-33 

1,488.42 

4,332.13 

2,343.77 

1933-34] 

1,388.42 

4,032.00 

2,643.58 

1934-3? 

1,267.12 

5,100.96 

3,933.84 

1935-36 

5,169.90 

4,869.15 

300.75 

1936-37 

1,325.27 

5j  386. 60 

4,061. 53 

1937-38 

3,184.87 

5,278.75 

2,093.88 

1938-39 

4,227.55 

6,440.70 

2,213.15 

1939-4C 

4,627.10 

6,698. 65 

2,071.55 

1940-41 

4,727.98 

6,377.62 

1,649.64 
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TABLE  XXV 

COST  OF  ATTENDANCE 
1914-41 


Year 

Tuition 

Business  Academic 

Board  &  Room 

Total 

Business  Academic 

1913-14 

$40.00 

$40.00 

$126.00 

$166.00 

$166.00 

1914-15 

40.00 

40.00 

126.00 

166.00  | 

166.00 

1915-16 

53.00 

53.00 

126.00 

179.00 

179.00 

1916-17 

50.00 

50.00 

144.00 

194.00 

194.00 

1917-18 

72.00 

72.00 

153.00 

225.00 

225.00 

1918-19 

72.00 

72.00 

153.00 

225.00 

225.00 

1919-20 

72.00 

72.00 

153.00 

225.00 

225.00 

1920-21 

90.00 

90.00 

180.00 

270.00 

270.00 

1922-23 

90.00 

90.00 

180.00 

270.00 

270.00 

1923-24 

90.00 

90.00 

180.00 

270.00 

270.00 

1925-26 

90.00 

90.00 

180.00 

270.00 

270.00 

1927-28 

90.00 

90.00 

180.00 

270.00 

270.00 

1928-29 

90.00 

90.00 

180.00 

270.00 

270.00 

1929-30 

90.00 

90.00 

180.00 

270.00 

270.00 

1930-31 

87.OO 

87.00 

185.00 

272.00 

272.00 

1931-32 

87.OO 

70.00 

187.00 

274.00 

257.00 

1932-33 

87.00 

70.00 

165.10 

252.10 

235.10 

1933-34 

85.00 

65.00 

111.60 

196.60 

I  176.60 

1934-35 

85.00 

65.00 

111.60 

196.60 

176.60 

1935-36 

85.00 

65.00 

144.00 

229.00 

209.00 

1936-37 

85.00 

65.00 

144.00 

229.00 

209.00 

1937-38 

87.OO 

66. 00 

151.00 

238.00 

217.00 

1938-39 

90.00 

70.00 

151.20 

241.20 

221.20 

1939-40 

90.00 

70.00 

159.60 

249.60 

229.60 

1940-41 

90.00 

70.00 

159.60 

j  249.60 

229.60 

Amount. 
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Pip.  ?4.  -  Greph  showing  tuition  fees, 
1914  -  1941. 
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TABLE  XXVI 


TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAID  BY  STUDENTS  FOR  INSTRUCTION 
COMPARED  TO  EXPENDITURE  BY  THE  COLLEGE 
FOR  SALARIES,  ADVERTISING, INTEREST 
AND  BAD  DEBTS 
1927-41 


Year 

1 

Expenditure 
By  College 

Cost  To 
Student 

Difference 

1926-27 

$6062. lo 

$3786.00 

$2,276.16 

1927-28 

7135.58 

3862.20 

3,272.28 

1928-29 

7774.39 

6025.60 

1,749.79 

1929-30 

9206.10 

5431.65 

3,774.79 

1930-31 

8253.06 

5377.66 

2,875.40 

1931-32 

7080.48 

5068.40 

2,012.08 

1932-33 

7142.16 

4332.13 

2,810.03 

1933-34 

4194.61 

4132.00 

162.61 

1934-35 

6043.03 

5100.96 

942.07 

1935-36 

5750.04 

4869.15 

880.89 

1936-37 

6650. 62 

5386. 60 

1,264.02 

1937-38 

6940.99 

5278.75 

1,662.24 

1938-39 

7486.24 

6440.70 

1,045.54 

1939-40 

9021.89 

6698.65 

2,323.24 

1940-41 

7857.71 

6377.62 

1,480.09 

Fig.  25-  -  Graph  •  comparing  the  total  amount,  paid  by 
students  for  instruction  to  the  expend¬ 
iture  by  the  College. 


TABLE  XXVII 


THE  TOTAL  AMOUNT  PAID  BY  STUDENTS  FOR 
BOARD  AND  ROOM,  TYPEWRITERS  AND  PIANO  COMPARED 
TO  EXPENDITURE  BY  THE  COLLEGE  FOR  BOARD, 
ROOM,  GENERAL  EXPENSE,  REPAIRS, 
TYPEWRITERS  AND  PIANO 
1927-41 


Year 

Total  Cost 

To  Student 

Total  Expend. 
By  College 

Deficit 

Surplus 

1927 

$4,610.98 

$5,337.56 

$726.58 

1928 

6,304.35 

10,793.21 

4,488. 86 

1929 

9,036.93 

7,956.04 

1,080.89 

1930 

10,550.60 

9,226.24 

1,324.36 

1931 

10,787.54 

9,524.26 

1,263.28 

1932 

6,434.28 

6,061.43 

372.85 

1933 

6,115.37 

^,993.37 

122.00 

1934 

4,786.09 

5,190.95 

404.86 

1935 

6,889.80 

8,468.95 

1,579.15 

1936 

7,084.38 

6,879.19 

205.19 

1937 

7,238.36 

7,350.19 

111.83 

1933 

7,422.93 

7,520.95 

98.02 

1939 

9,848.85 

9,422.56 

426.29 

1940 

9,284.76 

10,748.65 

1,463.89 

1941 

11,583.45 

13,320.94 

1,737.49 
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Summary 

The  financial  statements  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  reveal  that  the  total  income  has  been  slightly  in 
excess  of  expenditures. 

The  appropriations  from  the  church  fell  rapidly 
during  the  first  part  of  the  fifteen-year  period,  remained 
very  low  for  several  years  but  rose  in  1939  to  the  present 
level  of  14,000.00  annually. 

When  appropriations  from  the  church  synod  fell  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  school  got  into  financial  difficul¬ 
ties,  the  supporters  of  the  institution  rose  to  the  occasion 
by  increasing  their  contributions.  Upon  two  occasions 
during  this  period  of  years,  the  friends  of  the  school  raised 
special  funds,  to  renovate  the  building  and  to  lift  the 
school  out  of  debt. 

The  liabilities  of  the  school  were  reduced  by  one 
half  in  1935  and  finally  wiped  out  in  1940. 

Students  have  received  board  and  room  for  less  than 
it  has  cost  t  le  institution  to  finance  the  dormitory  and  the 
boarding  club. 

During  the  fifteen-year  period  the  College  has 
expended  $40,366.70  more  for  instruction  than  it  has  received 
from  students  for  tuition. 


CHAPTER  IX 


CONCLUSIONS 

This  chapter  deals  with  the  misleading  term 
"private”  and  discusses  the  following  six  questions  that 
were  raised  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  study. 

Should  private  Protestant  secondary  schools  he 
tolerated  by  the  Province? 

Do  they  render  any  essential  service  which  can¬ 
not  be  rendered  equally  well  by  public  schools? 

Should  they  be  controlled  by  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  if  so  to  what  extent? 

Should  they  be  exempt  from  taxation  and  should 
they  be  permitted  to  receive  tuition  fees  from  public 
school  divisions? 

Should  the  public  system  operate  similar  residen¬ 
tial  schools? 

What  are  the  future  prospects  for  the  continuation 
of  such  schools? 

"Private"  School  Misleading 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  do  not  have  a  more 
appropriate  designation  than  private  school  for  the  type 
of  institution  studied  in  this  dissertation.  The  expression 
"private"  gives  a  wrong  impression  and  carries  with  it 
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a  distasteful  connotation*  The  president  of  Hendrix 
College  in  discussing  the  use  of  the  term  "private”  as 
applied  to  such  a  school,  says:1 

It  is  no  more  private  than  the  tax- sup¬ 
ported  college.  The  difference  lies  in  the  form 
of  support,  one  by  taxation  and  the  other  by 
voluntary  contributions;  and  in  the  form  of 
administration,  one  by  a  political  board  and 
the  other  by  an  independent  board  of  trustees. 

The  resources  of  both  are  equally  free  from 
private  use. 

There  are  private  schools--operated  by  private 
individuals  for  private  profit--but  this  study  is  not 
concerned  with  them.  The  ensuing  discussion  of  questions, 
arising  out  of  the  problem  of  private  secondary  schools, 
is  concerned  only  with  non-profit  institutions  whose  re¬ 
sources  are  completely  free  from  private  use. 


Questions 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  describe  in  detail 
the  activities  of  one  of  these  schools,  and  to  evaluate 
its  contribution  to  the  social  task:  of  training  for 
effective  citizenship  in  a  democracy.  One  reason  for  the 
study  arises  out  of  the  fact  that,  the  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  Education  to  private  Protestant  secondary 
schools  is  not  very  clearly  defined.  If  such  schools  are 


1. 


Reynolds,  J.  H.,  "The  Private  College  in  Building 
and  Conserving  Democracy",  School  and  Society, 
Vol.  49,  No.  1254,  (January  7,  1959)  pp.  10. 


. 
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to  be  tolerated  at  all,  their  status  should  be  recognized 
and  some  definite  policy  adopted  regarding  their  place  in 
the  school  system.  The  six  questions  which  were  raised 
in  the  first  chapter  are,  therefore,  discussed  here. 

Should  private  Protestant  secondary  schools  be 
tolerated  by  the  Province?  The  pioneers  who  founded 
the  private  school  most  certainly  adapted  them  to  their 
conception  of  the  needs  of  the  community.  Profound  changes 
have  taken  place  which  necessitate  a  re-examination  of  the 
needs.  To  render  essential  service  the  private  secondary 
school  must  reorganize  and  readjust  itself  continuously 
to  the  demands  of  its  constituency.  It  must  face  such 
questions  as  these:  Is  it  traditional  in  its  point  of 
view  and  in  the  subject  matter  of  its  courses?  Is  it  adopt¬ 
ing  new  procedures  and  introducing  its  students  to  new  types 
of  material  which  they  need  to  become  mature,  intelligent 
members  of  society?  Is  it  rendering  a  distinct  service 
better  than  the  public  school? 

In  discussing  the  situation  in  the  United  States, 

J.  Leonard  Sherman  expresses  the  following  opinion r1 

The  dual  system  of  American  education,  consist¬ 
ing  of  both  public  and  private  schools,  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  a  democracy.  Irrespective  of  social 
distinctions,  the  public  school  offers  opportunities 


1. 


Sherman  J.  Leonard,  "Should  Private  Schools  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  Limited  State  Control”,  School  and  Society, 
Vol.  50,  No.  1290,  (September  16,  1939),  pp.  367. 
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to  all  those  who  should  assume  the  duties  of 
citizenship.  On  the  other  hand,  the  private 
school  has  a  distinct  role  to  play  in  American 
education  if  America  is  to  remain  a  democracy; 
but  it  is  seldom  aware,  to  any  great  degree,  of 
this  very  important  and  very  vital  part. 

Americans  seem  to  ignore  this  important 
fact,  for  independent  schools  are  tolerated,  but 
they  are  not  considered  to  be  an  essential  part 
of  American  education.  In  fact,  in  some  sections, 
public-school  people  look  askance  at  private 
schools  and  at  private-school  people.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  the  Middle  West  and  the  West, 
where  the  independent  schools  do  not  have  the 
prestige  and  the  traditions  of  the  old  academies  of 
New  England. 

A  dual  system  can  only  be  justified  on  the  grounds 
that  the  private  school  not  only  renders  an  essential  serv¬ 
ice  as  well  as  the  public  school  but  that  it  shall  render 
a  distinct  service  better  than  can  be  done  by  the  public 
system. 


The  only  basis  bn  which  a  private  school,  or  any 
school  for  that  matter,  should  be  tolerated  is  the  con¬ 
tribution  it  makes  to  the  training  of  democratic  citizens. 
If  it  does  render  such  service  effectively,  it  would  seem 
reasonable  that  it  should  not  only  be  tolerated  but  that 
it  should  be  given  encouragement  by  educational  authori¬ 
ties  and  its  status  in  the  educational  system  recognized. 


Do  private  secondary  schools  render  any  essential 
service  which  cannot  be  rendered  equally  well  by  public 

schools?  Before  considering  the  question  of  what  special 
service  the  private  school  can  render,  it  might  be  useful 
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to  consider  whether  or  not  there  is  a  field  in  Alberta 
for  the  type  of  school  described  in  this  dissertation. 

An  examination  of  the  enrollment  figures  of  Camrose  College 
will  reveal  that  the  number  of  full-time  students  has  been 
steadily  increasing  for  thirty  years.  The  capacity  of  the 
school  has  now  been  reached.  A  study  of  the  racial  and 
religious  origin  of  the  students  reveals  that  there  has 
been  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  number  of  students  of  Nor¬ 
wegian  extraction  and  that  there  has  been  a  corresponding 
increase  of  students  of  British  descent.  These  trends  to¬ 
gether  with  a  study  of  the  geographic  location  of  students 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  general  demand  for  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  a  school  of  this  type  is  increasing,  especially 
in  certain  areas.  The  enrichment  of  the  high  school  cur¬ 
riculum  will  probably  eliminate  the  small  rural  high  school. 
If  that  is  true,  there  will  be  a  still  greater  demand  for 
residential  high  schools. 

The  public  school  system  can,  of  course,  provide 
residential  accomodation  for  students  from  districts  where 
there  are  no  high  school  facilities,  and  the  system  is 
making  an  attempt  to  provide  dormitories.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  at  the  present  time  such  facilities  are 
entirely  inadequate.  It  would  seem  reasonable,  therefore, 
that  when  dormitory  facilities  are  provided  by  a  private 
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school  this  service  should  be  recognized  as  essential  and 
there  should  be  cooperation  with  such  schools. 

But  the  question  raised  here  is  what  special  service 
is  the  particular  function  of  the  private  school.  J.  Leonard 
Sherman  makes  the  following  reply  to  the  question:  Has  the 
private  school  outlived  its  usefulness?"1" 

As  long  as  it  can  perform  functions  that  are 
prohibitive  to  the  state  institution,  it  will  re¬ 
main  as  a  very  vital  and  a  very  necessary  part  of 
the  American  educational  system.  A  survey  of  the 
present  educational  organization  reveals  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  functions. 

It  must  take  as  its  specific  functions  those 
things  that  cannot  be  assumed  by  the  state-controlled 
college.  It  must  emphasize  to  such  an  extent  those 
specific  functions  that  society  will  become  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  only  the  private  college  can  per¬ 
form  those  functions  and  that  the  private  college 
is  necessary  to  the  social  well-being  of  the  group. 

What  specific  functions  are  there  that  cannot  be 

assumed  by  the  state-controlled  school?  In  the  first  place, 

there  is  the  special  task  of  church-related  schools  stated 

as  follows:2 


The  battle  of  Christianity  is  always  carried 
forward  on  two  fronts;  that  of  life  and  that  of 
thought.  For  Christianity  has  both  a  practical  and 
an  intellectual  phase. 


1.  Sherman,  J.  Leonard,  "The  Independent  College  Challenges”, 
School  and  Society,  Vol.  50,  No.  1287,  (August  26,  1939) 

pp.  281. 

2.  "The  Meaning  of  Higher  Education  for  the  Church", 

The  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  American  Lutheran 
Conference,  Studies  in  Lutheran  Higher  Education, 

(Augsburg  Publishing  House,  Minneapolis),  Vol.  1, 

No.  1,  (September,  1933),  pp.  23. 
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In  the  light  of  those  statements  one  can 
summarize  the  three-fold  task  of  Christian  Second¬ 
ary  Education:  To  train  preachers;  to  develop  the 
Christian  life  of  the  lay  leadership;  and  to  vin¬ 
dicate  a  consistent  and  tenable  Christian  world-view. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  believes  that  the  Church  will  inevitably  go  into 
eclipse  if  it  is  unable  to  train  a  constant  supply  of  con¬ 
secrated  and  intelligent  leaders.  He  says:1 

Some  of  this  leadership  can  be  and  is  obtained 
through  the  influence  of  the  church  foundations 
established  on  the  campus  of  the  larger  state  and 
independent  universities.  Much  more  readily  can  the 
leadership,  both  lay  and  clerical,  be  obtained  through 
outstanding  church-related  colleges. 

The  specific  functions  of  a  church-related  school  are 
those  which  are  concerned  with  spiritual  development  based 
upon  the  Christian  religion,  at  least  until  religion  is 
admitted  into  public  schools.  That  such  functions  have  far 
reaching  consequences  for  democracy  is  alluded  to  by  Dr. 
Wallace  in  the  closing  remarks  of  a  recent  address  on  the 
function  of  education  in  promoting  sound  and  vigorous 

p 

democracy. 


Democracy  is  the  most  difficult  form  of 


1.  Snavely,  Guy  E. ,  "Whither  the  Church-Related  College", 
School  and  Society,  Vol.  50,  No.  1297,  (November  4, 

1939),  pp.  585. 

2.  Wallace,  R.  C.,  Keynote  Address,  Appendix  I,  Proceedings 
of  the  Nineteenth  Convention  of  the  Canada  and  Newfound¬ 
land  Education  Association,  Ottawa,  August,  1941,  pp.  47. 
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government,  precisely  because  it  rests  upon  you 
and  me.  We  are  too  ready  to  criticize  and  too 
reluctant  to  cooperate  or  to  take  the  initiative. 
Before  we  can  fairly  criticize  we  must  ask: 

"If  I  had  had  the  responsibility,  what  would  I 
have  done?"  In  other  words,  we  are  all  the 
potential  administrators  of  democracy;  we  must 
take  upon  ourselves  the  responsibilities  of 
democratic  government.  We  are  not  likely  to 
assume  these  responsibilities,  however,  except 
under  the  pressure  of  imminent  national  danger, 
until  we  have  become  more  frankly  enthusiastic 
about  our  way  of  living.  This  will  happen  only 
under  the  impetus  of  a  moral  drive,  a  great 
spiritual  awakening. 

How  to  acquire  this  moral  drive,  or  ex¬ 
perience  this  spiritual  awakening,  is  a  major 
problem  in  practical  education  today.  The  answer 
must  be  sought  in  a  firmer  religious  basis  for 
educational  practice.  To  establish  such  a  basis 
the  great  religious  bodies  of  our  land  must  mani¬ 
fest  a  sincere  will  to  cooperate  for  a  common 
purpose.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  the 
Protestant  denominational  bodies  are  ready  for 
religious  integration  in  education;  that  their 
concern  today  is  not  for  the  teaching  of  dogma 
but  is  for  the  realization  of  the  vital,  ener¬ 
gizing  force  of  religion  in  the  lives  of  men. 

The  recent  recession  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  on  the  part  of  our  young  people  is  a 
cause  of  profound  regret;  even  more  serious  is 
the  failure  of  so  many  to  reach  their  highest 
peak  of  spiritual  development.  The  vigour  and 
effectiveness  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  de¬ 
pend  upon  that  spiritual  development;  it, 
in  turn,  stems  from  roots  that  are  essentially 
religious. 

The  church-related  school  is  already  in  a  position 
to  devote  itself  to  that  "spiritual  awakening".  But  if  it 
is  to  exert  its  influence  to  that  end  it  is  essential,  as 
Dr.  Wallace  points  out,  that  it  must  be  more  concerned 
about  the  "realization  of  the  vital,  energizing  force 
of  religion  in  the  lives  of  men"  than  about  teaching  dogma. 
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If  the  church-related  school  is  to  be  considered  essential 
to  the  social  life  of  the  community,  that  must  be  its  task. 

The  private  secondary  school  must  give  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  problem  of  its  proper  function  in  a  democracy. 

Its  objectives  should  be  in  harmony  with  the  entire  educa¬ 
tional  picture. 

Should  Protestant  private  secondary  schools  be 
controlled  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  if  so  to 

what  extent?  In  reply  to  this  question  J.  Leonard  Sherman 
says  that  one  of  the  chief  objectives  of  the  private  school 
might  very  well  be  that  of  serving  as  a  check  on  the  abso¬ 
lute  control  of  secondary  education  by  the  state.  He  says:'1' 

Every  democracy  needs  this  balance  of  educa¬ 
tional  control  if  it  is  to  safeguard  its  existence, 
for  absolute  state  domination  of  secondary  education 
easily  leads  to  excessive  state  authority  and  to  the 
loss  of  fundamental  individual  rights. 

The  writer  is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  too  rigid 
control  now  over  the  secondary  schools  of  this  Province  and 
believes  that  both  public  and  private  high  schools  should 
have  much  greater  freedom  to  experiment  in  education.  If  the 
Province  would  establish  a  system  of  school  accreditation, 
schools  could  be  completely  freed  from  the  examination  system, 
the  promotion  system  and  the  evils  of  doling  out  credits. 

High  schools  could  be  given  much  greater  freedom  in  curricu¬ 
lar  activities  and  encouraged  to  participate  in  curriculum 
making.  The  adoption  of  a  high  school  accreditation 

1.  Sherman,  J.  Leonard,  "Should  Private  Schools  Be  Subjected 
To  Limited  State  Control”,  Vol.  50,  No.  1290,  (Septem¬ 
ber  16,  1939) . 
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maintenance  of  adequate  standards  but  assure  the  greater 
freedom  necessary  for  progress  in  democratic  education. 

High  schools,  public  and  private,  throughout  the  Province 
could  be  organized  in  close  association  with  the  Faculty 
of  Education  of  the  University  and  with  the  cooperation 
of  the  Department  of  Education  for  experimental  pruposes. 

An  essential  first  step  would  be  to  free  the  high  school 
from  the  dictation  of  its  curriculum  by  higher  institutions 
which  seem  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  chief  function 
of  the  high  school  is  to  prepare  students  for  their  en¬ 
trance  requirements. 

In  advocating  greater  freedom  for  the  high  school 
it  is  not  the  intention  to  suggest  that  Department  of 
Education  should  not  require  high  standards  from  these 
schools.  Private  schools  are  attended  by  the  children 
of  the  citizens  of  the  Province,  and  the  Department  of 
Education  has  a  reponsi bility  to  these  young  people  as 
well  as  to  thos  attending  public  schools.  The  state  has 
a  right  to  enforce  just  as  high  standards  in  the  private 
as  in  the  public  school.  The  Department  must  protect  the 
youth  of  the  Province  from  narrow-minded  or  unscrupulous 
people  who  for  unsocial  reasons  or  for  private  profit  would 
exploit  young  people.  State  control  is  essential  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  against  people  who  would  prostitute 
or  commercialize  education. 
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The  question  then  arises:  ”To  what  extent  should 
the  state  control  private  secondary  education?”  There  is 
a  form  of  control  that  'would  not  endanger  the  freedom  that 
should  be  the  right  of  a  secondary  school,  private  or  public. 
The  Department  of  Education  could  set  up  standards  and  re¬ 
quirements--  the  higher  the  better--which  the  school  must  meet 
before  being  allowed  to  operate  at  all.  The  Province  now 
has  definite  stipulations  regarding  teachers1  qualifications 
which  must  be  met  by  secondary  schools  before  they  can  promote 
students  or  prepare  them  for  examinations.  There  should  be 
just  as  rigid  requirements  regarding  adequate  school  plant, 
equipment,  library,  teachers’  salaries  and  a  financial 
foundation  sufficient  for  the  school  to  realize  desiracle 
objectives  effectively. 

Should  privace  secondary  schools  be  exempt  from 
taxation  and  should  they  be  permitted  to  receive  tuition 
fees  from  public  school  divisions?  If  the  private  secondary 
school  is  adequately  staffed,  equipped  and  financed  to 
operate  successfully  on  a  non-profit  basis,  there  seems  to 
be  no  valid  reason  why  it  should  not  be  exempt  from  taxation 
as  well  as  other  educational  institutions,  public  or  private. 
This  principle  prevails  now  in  the  Province.  Camrose 
College  has  been  exempt  from  taxation  since  it  was  founded. 
(See  tax  exemption  act,  Appendix  III) 
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If  a  private  secondary  school  meets  the  requirements 
set  by  the  Province  for  a  high  school  and  is  in  a  position 
to  give  service  to  students  from  areas  where  there  are  no 
high  school  facilities,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 
why  that  school  should  not  receive  tuition  fees  from  public 
school  divisions  concerned.  Camrose  College  has  been  re¬ 
ceiving  such  tuition  both  before  and  after  the  introduction 
of  the  larger  unit  of  school  administration.  The  Department 
of  Education  has  not  yet,  so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  made 
any  definite  ruling  in  regard  to  the  legality  of  this  prac¬ 
tice.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  desirable,  in  the  interests 
of  all  concerned,  to  clearly  define  a  policy  to  legalize 
the  practice. 

Should  the  public  system  operate  schools  similar 
to  the  private  residential  high  school?  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  need  in  this  Province  of  residential  facilities 
for  high  school  students.  The  increase  in  enrollment  of 
full-time  students  at  Camrose  College  has  clearly  indicated 
that  fact.  There  has  been  a  demand  for  dormitories  in  the 
towns  cooperating  with  rural  divisional  boards. 

The  Department  of  Education’s  brochure  entitled  "After 
Three  Years",  which  deals  with  the  accomplishments  of  the 
larger  unit  of  administration  gives  very  little  attention 
to  the  dormitory  problem.  This  may  be  due  to  the  traditional 
point  of  view — that  the  main  purpose  of  education  is  to 
impart  the  mastery  of  certain  fundamental  skills.  It  may  be 
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that  in  the  education  of  a  boy  or  girl  away  from  home,  the 
dormitory  is  more  important  than  the  curriculum.  The  impor¬ 
tance  attached  to  this  phase  of  education  by  the  private 
secondary  school  may  well  be  given  some  attention  by  public 
school  authorities. 

Dormitories  should  be  under  the  supervision  of  experi 
enced  teachers  or  people  with  the  proper  training  and 
sympathies  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  students  and  to  give 
them  guidance.  To  be  effective,  dormitory  life  should  be 
integrated  with  the  life  of  the  school.  This  would  neces¬ 
sitate  making  residential  facilities  a  part  of  the  school, 
not  under  separate  control.  A  unified  staff  will  promote 
an  integration  of  all  school  activities  which  will  make  for 
the  development  of  integrated  pupil  personality.  To  attain 
staff  unity,  public  school  authorities  might  profitably 
consider  granting  powers  to  the  principal  to  nominate  candi- 
daces  for  vacancies  on  the  staff. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  for  private  schools  to 
meet  the  demand  that  is  and  will  increasingly  continue  to 
be  made  for  dormitory  facilities.  Public  school  authorities 
should  thoroughly  study  the  situation  and  attempt  a  more 
adequate  solution  of  the  problem.  Training  for  citizenship 
involves  more  than  providing  classes  between  nine  and  four. 
Crowding  students  into  barrack-like  lofts  above  old  stores 
is  not  conducive  to  education.  Rural  children  have  not  had 
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the  best  opportunities  in  tbe  elementary  school.  They 
deserve  better  housing  treatment  during  their  secondary 
school  education  than  many  of  them  have  been  receiving  in 
many  towns  and  villages.  The  class  room  activity  may  be  of 
the  highest  order  but  it  cannot  make  up  for  the  guidance 
needed  by  a  growing  boy  or  girl  outside  of  school  hours. 

Public  school  authorities  are  not  accepting  their  responsi¬ 
bility  if  they  only  plan  for  adequate  instruction  in  subject 
matter  for  young  people  who  have  to  be  away  from  home  while 
they  get  an  education.  And  merely  providing  a  place  to  eat 
and  sleep  does  not  solve  the  problem.  Guidance  is  essential. 

What  are  the  future  prospects  for  the  continuation 
of  the  private  Protestant  residential  secondary  schools? 

Judging  by  the  past  history  of  many  of  these  institutions 
the  future  prospects  are  not  very  bright,  to  put  it  mildly. 

The  executive  secretary  of  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  in  reply  to  the  question,  ’’Whither  the  church-related 
college?”,  says:1 

The  early  demise  of  literally  hundreds  of 
church-related  colleges  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 

Many  were  built  on  foundations  of  little  else  than 
enthusiasm  and  emotional  zeal.  Some  were  unable 
to  survive  disastrous  fires.  Others  died  with  the 
booms  that  started  the  communities  in  which  they  were 
located.  The  trustees  of  quite  a  few  had  the  good 
sense  to  turn  them  over  to  the  state  when  it  was 
quite  evident  financial  support  would  be  insufficient 
to  keep  them  running  otherwise.  A  few  combined  with 


1.  Snavely,  Guy  E. ,  ’’Whither  the  Church-related  College?”, 
School  and  Society,  Vol.  50,  No.  1297,  (November  4, 
1959)',  pp .  583. 
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other  colleges  or  were  absorbed  by  stronger 
neighboring  colleges. 

Schools  as  well  as  other  social  institutions  will 


exist  just  as  long  as  they  serve  society.  As  J.  Leonard 
Sherman  says:"*- 


When  men  feel  that  an  institution  is  not 
rendering  necessary  service,  they  refuse  to  give 
it  any  hind  of  support.  If  the  private  college 
faces  the  danger  of  becoming  extinct,  then  it  has 
not  fully  realized  its  own  usefulness;  and  it  has 
not  made  society  conscious  of  that  usefulness. 

To  predict  the  future  of  private  secondary  schools 
during  settled  times  would  not  be  an  easy  task.  To  under¬ 
take  such  a  task  during  the  present  period  of  violent  world 
ferment  and  revolutionary  changes  is  an  impossibility. 

But  those  who  have  faith  in  the  social  value  of  such  schools 
can  at  least  express  reasons  for  tne  hope  that  church-related 
schools  will  continue  to  serve  future  generations. 

The  school  under  observation  in  this  study,  as  many 
church-related  colleges,  was  organized  by  national  religious 
groups  during  the  period  of  immigration  from  European 
countries.  Since  that  time  a  fusion  has  taken  place  which 
in  the  case  of  Norwegians,  particularly,  has  been  amazing. 

The  English  language,  for  example,  has  become  predominant. 

And  behind  the  change  in  language  are  the  deeper  changes 


1.  Sherman,  I.  Leonard,  "The  Independent  College  Challenged”, 
School  and  Society,  Vol.  50,  No.  1278,  (August  26,  1939), 

pp.  281. 
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in  outlook,  attitude,  and  interest.  These  changes  have 
created  new  problems.  Hope  for  the  future  lies  in  under¬ 
standing  these  problems  and  formulating  a  program  to  meet 
adequately  the  changing  needs.  If  the  private  secondary 
school  is  to  play  its  part  in  solving  the  new  problems  it 
must  courageously  evaluate  its  present  objectives  in  the 
light  of  recent  educational  trends  and  in  the  light  of 
modern  social  needs. 

One  of  the  demands  being  made  upon  Camrose  College 
by  its  constituency  is  for  a  junior  college  course.  The 
College  Board  hopes  to  expand  the  present  pre-seminary 
course  into  a  junior  college  as  soon  as  it  becomes  finan¬ 
cially  possible  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  University 
of  Alberta  in  this  respect.  The  increase  in  the  G-rade  XII 
enrollment  is  an  indication  of  the  demand.  In  discussing 
the  demand  for  Junior  Colleges  in  the  United  States, 

A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  professor  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago,  says:1 

The  junior  college  movement  has  today  assumed 
such  proportions  and  gained  such  momentum  that  it 
can  no  longer  be  disregarded. 

That  the  junior  colleges  are  making  a  distinct 
place  for  themselves  in  our  system  of  education  is 
indicated  by  their  rapid  growth  in  numbers  and 
enrollment. 

In  fact,  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  era  in 
the  development  of  education. 


1.  Brumbaugh,  A.  J. ,  "Attitude  of  the  Liberal  Acts  College", 
Junior  College  Journal,  Vol.  XI,  No.  1,  (September, 

1940) ,  pp.  5. 
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The  University  of  Alberta  has  recognized  this 

trend  and  has  set  up  certain  requirements  for  the  establish 

ment  of  junior  colleges.  Tor  financial  reasons  only  the 

Board  of  Camrose  College  has  postponed  until  after  the 

war  their  plans  for  a  junior  college  course.  The  reasons 

for  the  demand  for  junior  colleges  is  summed  up  by 

2 

Brumbaugh  as  follows: 

What  needs  is  it  fulfilling  that  already 
give  it  the  important  place  that  it  holds  in  our 
system  of  education? 

First,  it  provides  a  means  of  extending 
the  benefits  of  education  as  widely  as  possible 
in  our  democratic  society.  The  late  President 
Collman  emphasized  the  fact  that  education 
must  train  for  "followership"  as  well  as  for 
leadership. 

Second,  the  high  schools  are  essentially 
institutions  that  provide  a  basic  general  edu¬ 
cation,  both  in  preparation  for  more  advanced 
work  in  colleges  and  universities,  and  in  prep¬ 
aration  for  participation  in  the  practical  affairs 
of  society. 

Third,  economic  limitations  prevent  many 
high  school  graduates  of  excellent  promise  from 
attending  colleges  and  universities  awa y  from 
their  homes. 

Fourth,  the  junior  college  in  extending 
the  period  of  general  education  must  provide  and 
is  providing  special  education  for  those  who 
because  of  lack  of  ability  or  because  of  economic 
limitations  cannot  progress  beyond  the  junior 
college  level. 


1. 


2 


See  Appendix  V. 

Brumbaugh,  Op.  Cit. ,  pp.  6-7 
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In  discussing  the  question  of  how  private  secondary 
education  shall  win  the  respect  and  cooperation  of  those 
engaged  in  public  education,  J.  Leonard  Sherman  says:^ 

In  the  first  place,  public-school  people 
must  discover  a  real  professional  spirit  among 
those  engaged  in  private-school  work.  Professional 
qualifications  must  be  as  high  as  any  found  in 
the  public-school  field. 

In  the  second  place,  they  must  be  made 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  private  school  has 
a  mission  in  a  democracy  that  is  on  a  par  with 
that  of  the  public  school.  They  must  be  led  to 
realise  that  the  private  school,  functioning  in 
a  proper  manner,  does  not  simply  duplicate  the 
work  of  the  public  school  nor  does  it  exist  as  a 
private  business  enterprise  but  that  it  is  an 
essential  agency  that  complements  the  work  of 
the  public  school. 

Sherman  believes  that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for 
a  rather  complete  survey  of  private  education  that  will 

O 

give  a  true  picture  of  existing  conditions.  He  says: 

Several  studies  have  been  made,  but  none 
is  adequate.  A  fund  from  an  educational  foun¬ 
dation  would  be  a  basis  upon  which  a  proper 
inventory  of  private  schools  could  be  made.  Such 
a  survey  would  not  be  an  expensive  venture,  for 
it  could  probably  be  completed  by  an  individual 
within  a  year. 

The  writer  hopes  that  this  study  of  one  of  the 
church-related  high  schools  of  Alberta  will,  in  a  small 
way,  be  the  beginning  of  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
private  secondary  schools  of  Alberta. 


1.  Sherman,  J.  Leonard,  "What  Shall  be  the  Status  of  Pri¬ 
vate  Secondary  Education?",  School  and  Society, 

Vol.  55,  No.  1416,  (February  14,  1942),  pp.  188. 
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The  lire  of  the  church-related  high  school  will 
depend  entirely  upon  whether  or  not  it  will  adequately  meet 
the  needs  of  the  future.  Or  as  a  professor  of  philosophy 
and  religion  says:^- 

Finally,  we  shall  have  the  institutions  in 
the  future  that  we  deserve  to  have,  for  they  are 
dependent  on  the  kind  of  men  and  women  that  the 
youth  of  today  are  determined  to  be.  Civilization 
can  rise  no  higher  than  its  source. 

The  problem  of  the  church-related  school  is  like 

other  educational  problems.  Paul  Monroe,  the  president 

of  the  World  Federation  of  Educational  Associations  says 

of  them:1 2 


No  educational  problem  is  ever  completely 
solved.  The  most  that  we  can  hope  for  is  that 
they  are  in  the  process  of  solution.  Only  by  the 
daily  contribution  which  we  as  teachers  make 
through  the  classroom  can  this  continuous  process 
of  solution  go  on.  Otherwise,  education  stops. 


Summary 

The  expression  "private”  is  misleading  when  applied 
to  the  type  of  school  studied  in  this  dissertation.  Its 
resources  are  free  from  private  use. 


1.  Kepner,  Charles  Wm. ,  "The  School  Challenges  the  Church", 
School  and  Society,  Vol.  52,  No.  1343,  (September  21, 

1 9  4  OT .  s/~ 

2.  Monroe,  Paul,  "What  Can  Formal  Education  Contribute 
to  the  Solution  of  World  Conflicts?",  School  and 
Society,  Vol.  48,  No.  1227,  (July  2,  1938),  pp.  1. 
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If  the  private  Protestant  secondary  school  renders 
useful  social  service,  it  seems  reasonable  that  it  should 
not  only  be  tolerated  but  encouraged  and  its  functions 
recognized  by  Provincial  educational  authorities. 

Judging  by  the  increased  enrollment  there  seems  to 
be  a  greater  demand  for  this  type  of  school  in  Alberta 
than  can  be  met.  As  long  as  the  private  secondary  school 
continues  to  perform  functions  that  have  not  been  assumed 
by  state-controlled  schools,  it  is  essential  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  the  Province. 

Private  as  well  as  public  high  schools  should  be 
granted  freedom  from  curricular  dictation  from  higher  insti¬ 
tutions  and  much  greater  freedom  for  educational  experimen¬ 
tation.  A  provincial-wide  organization  of  experimental 
schools  would  profit  from  close  association  with  the  College 
of  Education  and  with  the  collaboration  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  All  private  school  teachers  should  be  compelled, 
if  necessary,  to  associate  with  public  school  teachers  in 
such  undertakings.  The  Department  should  set  up  rigid 
standards  not  only  for  teacher  qualifications  but  also  for 
plant,  equipment,  library,  teachers '  salaries  and  financial 
foundation. 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  non-profit  private  schools 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation  only  if  they  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  set  up  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  accreditation. 
In  such  cases  their  right  to  receive  tuition  fees  from 
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divisional  boards  should  be  recognized  by  the  Department 
of  Education. 

To  meet  the  demand  for  residential  facilities  from 
rural  students,  it  is  recommended  that  public  school 
authorities  consider  establishing  residential  high  schools 
instead  of  dormitories  not  supervised  by  the  school. 

The  private  Protestant  residential  high  school  will 
survive  as  long  as  it  continues  to  adequately  meet  the 
needs  of  its  constituency  and  fill  a  useful  social  function. 

In  regard  to  the  future  of  the  private  school, 

Richard  G-ummere  of  Harvard  University  says:-*- 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  private  school 
not  only  will  survive  but  will  grow  in  its  service. 

So  let  us,  as  Stevenson  says,  ’’close  our  ears 
to  paralyzing  terror  and  run  the  race  that  is  set 
before  us  with  a  single  mind”. 


1.  Gummere,  Richard  M. ,  ’’Twenty  Years  On;  Or,  the  Next 
Two  Decades  in  Private  Secondary  Education”,  School 
and  Society,  Vol.  54,  No.  1392,  (August  30,  1941) , 
pp .  1 34 . 
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ACT  UP  INCORPORATION 

An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Alberta  Norwegian  Lutheran 

College  Association 

(Assented  to  March  25,  1913) 

Whereas  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Congregations 
hereinafter  named  and  others  by  their  petition  in  this 
behalf  have  represented  through  their  duly  elected 
delegates  and  pastors  that  they  are  associated  to¬ 
gether  under  the  name  of  "The  Alberta  Norwegian  Lu¬ 
theran  College  Association",  for  the  purpose  of  estab¬ 
lishing,  maintaining  and  conducting  an  institution 
of  learning  for  the  education  of  youths  of  both  sexes, 
and  the  said  petitioners  have  prayed  to  be  incorporated 
under  the  same  name  and  for  the  same  purpose,  continuing 
to  hold,  occupy  and  enjoy  the  property  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  said  association  and  assuming  all  the  duties 
and  obligations  thereof  as  a  true  and  lawful  successor 
of  said  association; 

And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  grant  the  prayer 
of  said  petition; 

Therefore  His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province 
of  Alberta,  enacts  as  follows: 

1.  The  Alberta  Norwegian  Lutneran  College  Association, 
consisting  of  the  following  Norwegian  Lutheran  Congre¬ 
gations,  namely;  Bawlf,  Bawlf ;  Zion,  Sarling;  Golden 
Valley,  Viking;  Holden, Holden;  Bethania,  Donalda; 

Salem,  Kingman;  Nidaros,  Claresholm;  Balfour,  Stavely; 
Bethesda,  New  Norway;  Moland,  Camrose;  Ed berg,  Edberg; 
Parkland,  Ohaton;  Scandia,  Camrose;  Bardo,  Bardo; 

Immanuel,  Camrose;  Trinity,  Sedgewick;  Vang,  Crooked 
Lake;  Asker,  Asker;  Bethel,  Wet a ski win;  Pleasant  Ridge; 
Provost;  St.  Joseph,  New  Sarepta;  Nazareth,  Bawlf; 

Bethlehem,  Pretty  Hill;  Trondhjem,  Round  Hill;  Bethel, 

Ryley;  Zion,  Edmonton  (and  such  others  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  admitted  to  membership  in  the  associa¬ 
tion  as  hereinafter  provided) ,  and  represented  by  the 
following  duly  elected  delegates  and  pastors:  Reverends 
3.L .  Nlyve,  T.T.  Carlson,  J.R.  Lavik,  H.T.  Egedahl,  J.P.G. 
Fostvedt,  O.E.  Gronen,  O.J.  Satre,  A.  Hjortaas,  C.L.  Jothen, 
Arthur  Jothen,  and  Messrs.  T.C.  Hagen,  G.  Anderson, 

L.  Smorle,  0.  Bjerkseth,  A.  Holmberg,  J.  Kringen,  J.  Ritland, 
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P.H.  Glafson,  J.  Vikse ,  A.  Feroe,  A dw.  Ramsey,  G-.  Iverson, 
M.R.  oaegaard,  T.  Hoyme,  if.P.  ^ursnes,  0.  Rasmussen,  T.Ii. 
Brager,  Gle  Oppen,  B.  Lomnes,  A.  Lyseng,  P.B.  Anderson, 
L.E.  Loveseth,  E.3.  Scotvold,  Nils  ingvaldson,  Ghas.  R. 

C.  Moen,  Jos.  Hope, Ole  Kraft,  0.  Ronnei ,  Ole  Holstein 
and  such  others  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  appointed 
as  hereinafter  provided,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  con¬ 
stituted  and  established  a  body  politic  and  corporate 
under  the  name,  of  "The  Alberta  Norwegian  Lutheran  Col¬ 
lege  Association"  for  the  education  of  youth  and  the 
promotion  of  knowledge. 

2.  This  corporation  shall  be  the  authorized  successor 
to  the  Alberta  Norwegian  Lutheran  College  Association 
now  existing  and  operating  a  college  at  Camrose,  Alberta, 
and  shall  acquire  all  its  property  and  assets  and  shall 
assume  its  present  obligations  and  shall  be  bound  and 
governed  by  its  present  constitution  and  bjr-iaws,  and 
shall  have  power  and  legal  authority  to  maintain,  equip 
and  conduct  said  institution  for  the  education  and 
instruction  of  youths  of  both  sexes  or  of  either  sex, 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  branches  of  knowledge 
and  may  hereafter  establish  a  school  or  schools  where 
students  may  obtain  a  liberal  education  in  the  arts 
and  sciences,  and  to  promote  the  study,  practice  and 
knowledge  thereof  and  for  such  purposes  to  provide  for 
the  delivery  and  holding  of  lectures,  exhibitions, 
classes  and  conferences  calculated  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  to  advance  the  cause  of  education,  whether 
general,  professional  or  technical;  to  award  certifi¬ 
cates  and  diplomas  of  merit  and  proficiency. 

0.  The  corporation  shall  by  the . name  of  The  alberta 
Norwegian  Lutheran  College  association ■ have  a  perpetual 
succession  and  may  have  a  common  seal  with  power  to 
change,  alter,  break  and  renew  the  same  when  and  so 
often  as  it  shall  think  proper;  and  the  said  corporation 
may,  under  the  same  name,  contract  and  be  contracted 
with,  sue  and  be  sued,  implead  and  be  impleaded,  prose¬ 
cute  and  be  prosecuted  in  all  courts  and  places  whatso¬ 
ever  in  the  province  and  by  such  name  may  from  time  to 
time  and  at  all  times  hereafter,  purchase,  acquire, 
hold,  possess  and  enjoy  and  may  have,  take  and  receive 
for  them  and  their  successors,  lands,  tenements  and 
hereditaments  and  real  and  immoveable  property  and 
estate  within  the  province  necessary  for  actual  use  and 
occupation  as  college  buildings  and  offices,  residences 
of  professors,  tutors,  students  and  officers  with  garden 
or  pleasure  grounds  pertaining  thereto,  and  the 
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same  may  sell,  alienate  and  dispose  of  and  others  in 
the  stead  purchase,  acquire  and  hold  for  the  uses  and 
purposes  aforesaid. 

4.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  power  to  take, 
receive,  own,  hold,  purchase,  take  on,  lease  or  in 
exchange,  hire  or  otherwise  acquire  any  such  real  and 
personal  property  as  it  may  deem  requisite,  necessary 
or  desirable  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  institution 
and  also  to  mortgage,  sell,  lease,  transfer  or  other¬ 
wise  dispose  of  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  and  also 
to  receive  and  hold  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation 
all  gifts,  scholarships,  bursaries  or  donations,  spe¬ 
cial  or  general  and  any  legacies,  devises  or  bequests 
of  property  real  or  personal  on  any  trusts  relating 
thereto,  which  may  be  directly  or  indirectly  for  the 
benefit  of  the  corporation  and  also  to  sell,  transfer 
and  convert  into  money  all  such  property,  real  and 
personal,  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  thereof  directly 
or  indirectly  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  the  corporation. 

5.  The  said  corporation  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  invest  or  lend  all  or  any  sums  of  money 
of  or  belonging  to  said  college  or  given  or  bequeathed 
to  it  in  the  same  manner  as  trustees  are  authorized 
and  empowered  to  invest  moneys  or  to  take,  hold  and 
dispose  of  any  real  or  personal  property  or  anjr  interests 
therein  for  the  purposes  aforesaid. 

6.  The  said  corporation  shall  be  capable  of  taking, 
holding  and  acquiring  all  such  lands  and  tenements, 
real  and  personal  estate  as  may  or  shall  have  been 
bona  fide  mortgaged,  hypothecated  or  pledged  to  the 
said  corporation  by  way  of  security  or  conveyed  to  it 
in  satisfaction  of  debts  previously  contracted  or  pur¬ 
chased  at  judicial  sales  upon  all  property  so  mortgaged 
or  otherwise  purchased  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  a 
loss  to  the  college  in  respect  thereof.- 

7 .  The  said  corporation  shall  have  full  power  from 
time  to  time  to  appoint,  and  as  it  shall  see  occasion 
to,  remove  the  principal  or  other  head,  the  professors, 
tutors  and  masters  and  all  officers,  agents  and  servants 
of  said  college  or  schools,  and  said  corporation  shall 
have  full  power  from  time  to  time  to  amend  its  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws  and  to  make,  alter  or  vary  any  regu¬ 
lations  touching  and  concerning  the  time  and  place  of 
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holding  the  annual  and  special  meetings  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion  and  ordinary  board  meetings  and  notices  thereof, 
and  for  the  good  ordering  and  government  of  said  col¬ 
lege  or  schools,  the  performance  of  divine  service 
therein,  the  number,  residence,  duties,  salary,  pro¬ 
vision  and  emilument  of  the  principal,  professors, 
tutors,  masters,  officers,  agents  and  servants  of  the 
said  college  respectively  and  all  other  matters  and 
things  which  to  it  may  seem  good,  fit  and  useful  for 
the  well  ordering,  governing  and  advancement  of  said 
college;  and  all  such  by-laws  when  reduced  into  writ¬ 
ing  after  the  common  seal  of  the  corporation  has  been 
affixed  thereto  shall  be  binding  upon  all  persons 
members  thereof;  provided  that  no  such  by-laws  shall  be 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  province  or  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

8.  Without  prejudice  to  the  general  powers  conferred 
by  the  last  preceding  clause  of  this  Act  and  the  other 
powers  conferred  by  this  Act,  it  is  hereby  expressly 
declared  that  the  corporation  shall  have  the  following 
powers,  that  is  to  say,  power — ■ 

(a)  To  fix  and  determine  the  officers  of  the 
corporation  and  the  mode  of  electing  or  ap¬ 
pointing  the  same  and  their  respective  powers, 
duties,  salaries  and  qualifications; 

(b)  To  provide  for  the  boarding  and  lodging  in  a 
residence  or  residences  connected  with  the 
said  institution  of  such  nupils  or  students 
as  may  desire  the  same  and  to  fix  the  terms 
and  charges  thereof  and  the  mode  of  payment 
thereof ; 

(c)  To  enter  into  any  arrangements  with  any  authori¬ 
ties,  legislative,  municipal,  local  or  otherwise, 
that  may  seem  conducive  to  the  objects  of  the 
corporation  or  any  of  them  and  to  obtain  from 
any  such  authority  any  rights,  privileges  and 
concessions  which  the  corporation  may  think . 

it  desirable  to  obtain  and  carry  out,  exercise, 
and  comply  with  any  such  arrangements,  rights, 
privileges  and  concessions; 

(d)  To  erect,  construct,  furnish,  equip,  maintain, 
and  alter  any  buildings  necessary  or  convenient 
for  the’  purposes  of  the  corporation; 

(e)  To  delegate  any  of  its  powers  to  the  Board  of 
directors  or  to  any  committee  or  committees  con¬ 
sisting  of  such  member  or  members  of  its  own 
body  as  it  may  think  fit;  provided  that  the 
board  of  directors  or  any  committee  so  formed 
shall  in  the  exercise  of  the  powers  so  delegated 
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conf orm  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the 
association  and  to  any  other  regulation  that 
may  from  time  to  time  be  imposed  upon  it  or 
them  by  the  association. 

9.  Any  Lutheran  congregation  that  by  majority  vote 

at  a  regular  meeting  called  for  that  purpose  accepts  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association  is  eligible 
to  membership  in  the  corporation  and  may  be  admitted 
at  an  annual  or  special  meeting  of  the  association  by  a 
majority  vote. 

10.  The  congregations  constituting  this  corporation  shall 
have,  hold  and  exercise  their  interest  and  authority  as 
part  of  said  corporation  only  through  duly  elected  dele¬ 
gates  and  pastors  actually  serving  such  congregations. 

Each  congregation  shall,  until  otherwise  specified  in 

the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  association,  be 
entitled  to  two  delegates  who  together  with  the  pastor 
shall  represent  it  at  the  annual  and  special  meetings  of 
the  association  with  full  power  to  act  in  behalf  of  said 
congregation.  These  delegates  shall  hold  office  for  a 
term  of  one  year,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected 
and  have  qualified. 

11.  The  congregations  belonging  to  this  corporation 
shall  in  no  case  be  individually  liable  for  deots  incurred 
by  this  corporation  nor  shall  the  corporation  have  the 
power  to  make  any  assessment  against  any  congregation 
belonging  thereto  without  its  formal  consent. 

12.  The  annual  meeting  of  said  corporation  shall,  until 
otherwise  specified  in  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of 
the  association,  be  held  in  Gamrose,  Alberta,  on  the 
last  Wednesday  in  June  and  shall  have  power  to  transact 
any  ousiness  consistent  with  this  n.ct  and  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  by-laws  of  said  association.  Special  meetings 
of  the  association  may  be  called  by  the  board  of  directors 
on  thirty  days'  notice  to  the  secretaries  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual  congregations.  The  notice  must  state  the  business 

to  be  transacted  and  no  business  not  specially  mentioned 
in  the  call  can  be  transacted. 

13.  Representatives  from  a  majority  of  the  congregations 
belonging  to  said  association  shall  constitute  a  quorum 
at  the  annual  and  special  meetings  of  the  association. 

A  smaller  number  may  adjourn  the  meeting  to  another  date 
when  the  secretary  of  the  association  shall  notify  the 


. 


.  - 
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secretaries  of  the  congregations  not  represented  of 
the  time  and  place  of  the  adjourned  meeting  and  of 
the  ousiness  to  be  transacted.  At  this  adjourned  meet¬ 
ing  the  delegates  and  pastors  present  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  business  regardless  of  the  number  present. 

14.  The  officers  of  said  corporation  shall  be  a  president, 
vice-president,  secretary  and  a  treasurer  and  an  audit¬ 
ing  board  of  two  members,  all  of  whon  shall  hold  office 
for  one  year  or  until  their  successors  are  elected  and 
have  qualified;  and  a  board  of  directors  of  nine  members. 

15.  Rev.  J.R.  Lavik,  Camrose,  Alberta  (president); 

N.N.  Gullekson,  Camrose  (secretary);  J.  Kringen,  Viking; 

Rev.  0.1.  Satre,  Provost;  E.  Lyseng,  Camrose;  Rev.  T.H. 
Egedahl,  Viking;  Rev.  A.  Hjortaas,  Blackf aids ;  Rev.  l.P. 

C.  Fostvedt,  Wetaskiwin;  P.B.  Anderson,  Bardo;  P.H. 

Olafson,  Meeting  Creek  and  C.  Andreason,  Camrose,  shall 
be  considered  the  first  board  of  directors  under  this 
Act  and  shall  hold  office  until  their  successors  are 
appointed  as  hereinafter  provided. 

16.  The  powers  of  said  corporation  shall  be  vested  in 
and  exercised  by  the  board  of  directors  and  by  such 
officers  or  agents  as  such  board  may  appoint,  such  powers 
to  be  exercised  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  of  said  corporation  and  such  other  rules,  regu¬ 
lations  and  resolutions  as  it  may  from  time  to  time  adopt. 

17.  Members  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  oe  elected 
by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association  by  a 
majority  vote  of  all  votes  cast,  and  shall  serve  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  have  qualified.  The 
term  of  office  of  members  of  said  board  shall  be  three 
years  and  three  members  shall  be  elected  each  year. 

18.  The  president  of  the  association  shall  be  ex  officio 
president  of  the  board  of  directors,  but  shall  have  no 
vote  except  in  the  case  of  a  tie,  when  he  shall  have  the 
casting  vote.  The  secretary  of  the  association  shall 
act  as  secretary  of  the  board  of  directors  but  shall 
have  no  vote  in  the  board. 

19.  Vacancies  in  the  board  shall  be  filled  by  special 

or  annual  meeting  of  the  association.  Any  other  vacancies 
not  otherwise  provided  for  shall  be  filled  by  the  board 
of  directors  ad  interim. 

E0.  The  head  office  of  the  corporation  shall  be  at  Camrose, 
Alberta . 
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21.  The  corporation  shall  at  all  times  when  required 
so  to  do  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  render 
an  account  in  writing  of  their  property  and  affairs. 


APPENDIX  III 


TAX  EXEMPTION 


An  Act  to  Validate  and  Confirm  By-law  No.  £60  of  the  Town 

of  Camrose. 

(Assented  to  March  9,  1923). 

V'JHEREAS  the  corporation  of  the  Town  of  Camrose  has 
petitioned  praying  that  an  Act  may  be  passed  to  confirm,  vali¬ 
date  and  legalize  By-law  No.  260  of  the  said  corporation,  passed 
on  the  12th  day  of  January,  1923,  entitled  "A  By-law  to 
exempt  from  taxation  the  property  formerly  known  as  Blocks  13, 
14,  15,  22,  23  and  24,  now  known  as  Block  1  r>' ,  Plan  3605-U,  in 
the  McNamara  &  Picard  Subdivision  in  the  Town  of  Camrose1*,  a 
copy  of  which  by-law  is  set  forth  in  schedule  A  to  this  m.ct; 


.and  whereas  the  said  by-law  was  voted  upon  by  the  bur¬ 
gesses  of  the  Town  of  Camrose  on  the  18th  day  of  December, 

1922,  and  was  passed  with  the  approval  of  over  two-thirds  of 
the  burgesses  voting  thereon; 

Anci  whereas  the  said  by-law  was  passed  subject  to  the 
confirmation  thereof  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Prov¬ 
ince  of  Alberta; 

And  whereas  the  said  corporation  has  represented  that 
it  is  necessary  and  expedient  and  of  advantage  to  the  municip¬ 
ality  that  said  by-law  No.  260  be  confirmed  and  validated, 
and  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  said 
petition; 

Therefore  His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Alberta, 
enacts  as  follows: 

1.  By-law  No.  260  of  the  Town  of  Camrose,  set  forth 
in  schedule  A  to  this  Act  confirmed  and  declared  legal, 
valid  and  binding  upon  the  said  Town  of  Camrose  and  the  rate¬ 
payers  thereof  to  all  intents  and  purposes  and  from  the  time 
of  the  passing  thereof  notwithstanding  any  want  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  power  or  authority  on  the  part  of  the  said  Town  of 
Camrose  to  pass  the  said  by-law  and  notwithstanding  any  de¬ 
fects  or  errors  in  substance  or  in  form  of  the  said  by-law  or 
in  the  passing  of  the  same. 

2.  The  property  of  the  Alberta  Norwegian  Lutheran. Col¬ 
lege  Association  in  the  Town  of  Camrose,.  mentioned  in  said  by¬ 
law,  shall  be  exempt  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  31st 
day  of  December,  1919,  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  assessable 
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b3^  the  Town  of  Camrose  for  any  rate  or  purpose  whatso¬ 
ever  (except  taxes  for  local  improvement  purposes). 

3.  This  Act  shall  come  into  force  upon  the  day  it  is 
assented  to. 


SCHEDULE  A. 

By-law  No.  260  of  the  Town  of  Camrose 

A  by-law  to  exempt  from  taxation  the  property 
formerly  known  as  Blocks  13,  14,  13,  22,  23  and  24,  now’  known 
as  Block  "3n ,  Plan  3605-U,  in  the  McNamara  &  Picard  Subdivis¬ 
ion  in  the  Town  of  Camrose. 

IVhereas  by  By-law  No.  50  of  the  Town  of  Camrose,  which 
said  by-law  was  sanctioned  and  legalized  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  being  ,fAn  Act  to 
validate  and  confirm  By-laws  numbered  50  and  61  of  the  Town 
of  0amroseM ,  Chapter  8  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Province  of 
Alberta,  1910  (First  Session),  the  above  mentioned  lands 
and  the  Buildings  thereon  were  exempted  for  a  term  of  ten 
years  from  the  31st  day  of  December,  A.D.  1909,  from  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  taxes  assessable  by  the  municipality  of  the  Town 
of  Camrose  for  any  rate  or  purpose  whatsoever; 

And  whereas  the  Alberta  Norwegian  Lutheran  College  As¬ 
sociation  has  an  academy  of  learning  situate  on  the  said  lands 
and  has  petitioned  the  council  of  the  Town  of  -  Camrose  for  a 
further  exemption  from  taxation  thereon  for  a  period  of  ten 
years  commencing  from  the  31st  day  of  December,  1919. 

And  whereas  the  council  of  the  Town  of  Camrose  deems 
it  advisable  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  said  petition  and  to 
pass  a  by-law  granting  the  exemption  from  taxation  so  re¬ 
quested  (subject  to  said  by-laws  being  approved  by  two- thirds 
of  the  electors  in  the  municipality  voting  thereon  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  said  by-law  being  validated  by  an  Act  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Alberta) ; 

Now  therefore  the  council  of  the  Town  of  Camrose  enacts 
as  follows: 

That  the  said  land  and  buildings  of  the  said  association 
shall  be  exempt  for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  the  31st  day 
of  December,  1919,  from  the  payment  of  all  taxes  assessable 
by  the  municipality  of  the  said  town  for  any  rate  or  purpose 
whatever  (except  for  the  purpose  of  local  improvements); 

That  the  votes  of  the  burgesses  for  and  against  this 
by-law  shall  be  taken  in  the  town  hall,  in  the  Town  of  Camrose, 
on  the  18th  day  of  December,  A.D.  1922,  between  the  hours  of 
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ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  seven  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  ■ 

That  J.D.  Saunders  be  the  returning  officer  for  the 
taking  of  the  said  votes; 

That  the  returning  officer  shall  at  the  town  hall  in 
Cainrose,  at  the  hour  of  seven  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
said  18th  day  of  December,  A.D.  1922,  sum  up  the  number  of 
votes  for  and  against  this  by-law; 

That  this  by-law  be  sanctioned  and  legalized  by  an  Act 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  to  be  applied 
for  and  obtained  by  the  Town  of  Camrose  at  the  expense  of  the 
said  association. 

Passed  Provisionally  in  council  this  20th  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  A.D.  1922. 


V.E.  Forester, 

Mayor. 


J.D.  Saunders, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


Finally  passed  in  council  at  Camrose  this  11th  day  of 
January,  A.D.  1955. 

V.E.  Forester, 

Mayor . 

J.L.  Saunders, 

Secretary-Treasurer . 

Notice  to  the  electors  of  the  Town  of  Camrose: 

Take  notice  that  the  above  is  a  true  copy  of  a  pro¬ 
posed  by-lav;  which  had  been  introduced  and  which  will  be  finally 
passed  by  the  council  in  the  event  of  the  assent  of  the  bur¬ 
gesses  being  obtained  thereto,  within  four  weeks  of  the  voting 
thereon,  and  that  upon  the  dajr  and  at  the  place  fixed  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  votes  of  the  burgesses  the  voting  thereon  will  be  held 
between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  and  seven 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon. 


J.D.  Saunders, 

Returning  Officer. 


APPENDIX  IV 
CONSTITUTION 


Constitution  and  By-laws  of  the  alberta  Norwegian  Lutheran 
College  Association  Limited 

Constitution 

Preamble 


WHEREAS  the  United  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  Ameri- 
ca,  through  its  Mission  Board,  has  taken  steps  to  estao- 
lish  a  Higher  Institution  of  Learning  for  the  District 
of  Alberta  (Alberta  Kreds) ;  and 

. « xiExiiii/i.S  said  church  has  accepted  a  proposition  from 
the  City  of  Camrose  to  build  said  institution  there,  and  has 
authorized  its  Mission  Board  to  proceed  to  establish  said 
institution;  and 

"’WHEREAS  the  Mission  Board  of  the  United  Church  through 
its  special  representative  has  called  a  convention  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  pastors  and  two  delegates  from  each  United  Church 
congregation  in  Alberta  to  form  a  school  association  for  the 
above  named  purpose;  and 

WH EREAS  said  district  on  invitation  from  the  United 
Church  has  called  a  convention  consisting  of  the  pastors 
and  two  delegates  from  each  of  its  congregations  in  the 
Alberta  district  to  act  jointly  with  the  above  named  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  United  Church  in  establishing  a  joint  educational 
institution  for  the  Province  of  Alberta,  Canada;  and 

WHEREAS  it  is  the  established  policy  of  the  United 
Church  and  the  Hauge’s  Synod  that  their  constituency  directly 
benefitted  by  an  institution  shall  assume  the  general  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  establishment  and  operation  of  said  institu¬ 
tion  subject  to  certain  restrictions  by  said  church;  and 

Now,  therefore,  mn  IT  RESOLVED  that  we,  the  pastors 
ana  delegates,  from  the  United  Church  ana  Hauge's  Synod  congre¬ 
gations  in  ALberta  in  convention  assemoled,  do  hereby  form 
and  ordain  an  association  to  establish  and  operate  a  Luth¬ 
eran  College  at  Camrose,  Alberta,  Canada;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  that  for  our  regulation  and 
guidance  we  do  adopt  the  following  Constitution  and  By-Laws: 

Article  1-Name 

Sec.  1.  The  name  of  the  association  shall  be  the 
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Alberta  Norwegian  Lutheran  College  Association. 

Article  11  -  Purpose 

Sec.  1.  The  purpose  of  the  Association  shall  be  to 
establish  a  Lutheran  higher  institution  of  learning  at  Cam- 
rose,  Alberta,  Canada,  and  to  operate  it  in  accordance  with 
this  constitution  and  its  by-laws,  and  the  articles  of  in¬ 
corporation  of  the  Association. 

Article  111  -  Membership 

Sec.  1.  The  congregations  represented  by  the  dele¬ 
gates  forming  tnis  Constitution  are  hereby  constituted  mem¬ 
bers  of  tnis  association. 

Sec.  2.  .my  Lutheran  congregation  that  by  majority 
vote,  at  a  regular  meeting  called  for  that  purpose,  accepts 
this  constitution  with  its  by-laws,  is  eligible  to  member¬ 
ship  in  this  association.  The  secretary’s  certificate  shall 
be  sufficient  evidence  that  said  vote  has  been  taken. 

Article  17  -  Representation 

Sec.  1.  Each  congregation  belonging  to  this  associa¬ 
tion  shall  be  entitled  to  two  delegates  who  together  with 
the  pastor  shall  represent  it  at  the  Annual  and  Special  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  association  with  full  power  to  act  in  the  behalf 
of  the  congregation. 

Sec.  2.  These  delegates  shall  hold  office  for  a  term 
of  one  year;  but  shall  have  no  power  to  levy  assessments  on 
the  individual  congregation  or  involve  it  in  debt  without  its 
consent. 


Article  7  -  Officers 

Sec.  1.  The  officers  of  this  association  shall  be  a 
president,  a  vice-president,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer  and 
an  additional  board  of  two  memoers,  all  of  whom  shall  hold  of¬ 
fice  for  one  year  or  till  their  successors  are  elected  and 
have  qualified;  and  a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  nine 
members . 


Sec.  2.  The  first  board  of  Directors  shall  be  constit¬ 
uted  as  follows: 


Three  shall  ue  elected  for  a  term  of  one  year;  three 
for  a  term  of  two  years;  and  three  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
after  which  time  there  shall  be  elected  three  directors  each 
year  at  the  Annual  meeting  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Any 
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vacancy  on  the  board  can  be  filled  at  a  special  meeting  or 
at  the  next  succeeding  annual  meeting. 

Sec,  3,  .rill  officers  shall  oe  elected  Dy  ballot  and 
a  majority  of  ail  voces  cast  are  necessary  to  Constitute  an 
election. 


Article  Vi  -  Duties  of  Officers 

Sec.  1.  The  duties  of  the  President,  Vice-president, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  those  generally  required  of 
such  officers. 

Sec.  2.  The  duties  of  the  board  of  directors  shall 
be  to  nominate  teachers  to  be  elected  by  the  Annual  meeting, 
to  fill  the  vacancies  in  the  faculty  that  may  occur  between 
the  Annual  meetings,  and  to  have  general  charge  of  the  running 
of  the  school  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  association. 

* 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  have  authority, 
if  in  its  opinion  the  welfare  of  the  school  requires  such  ac¬ 
tion,  to  call  for  the  resignation  of  any  teacher  whose  ser¬ 
vices  are  no  longer  needed  or  desired;  also  to  elect  teachers 
for  the  remaining  part  of  the  year,  or  for  the  next  succeed¬ 
ing  school  year. 

Sec.  -4.  The  president  of  the  association  shall  be  ex- 
officio  president  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  but  shall  have  no 
vote  except  in  case  of  tie,  when  he  shall  have  a  casting  vote. 

Sec.  5.  The  vice-president  of  the  Association  shall 
be  one  of  the  nine  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Article  VII  -  Meetings 

Sec.  1.  The  annual  meeting  of  this  association  shall 
be  held  at  Camrose,  ALberta,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the 
Board  of  Directors  may  aeciae;  and  shall  have  the  power  to 
transact  any  business  of  the  Association  not  in  conflict  with 
this  constitution  and  its  by-laws;  or  the  articles  or  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  Association.  Such  meetings  shall  be  called 
on  thirty  days’  notice  to  the  secretaries  of  the  individual 
congregations  belonging  to  the  Association,  and  to  the  pastors 
serving  such  congregations. 

Sec.  2.  Special  meetings  of  the  association  may  be 
called  by  the  Board  of  Directors "on  thirty  days’  notice  to  the 
secretaries  of  the  individual  congregations.  The  notice  must 
state  the  business  to  be  transacted  and  no  business  not  spec¬ 
ifically  mentioned  in  the  call  can  be  transacted. 
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Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  meet  on  the  day 
preceding  the  annual  meeting.  Special  meetings  may  be  called 
at  any  time  by  the  President  of  the  Association  on  written 
notice  to  the  individual  members. 

article  VIII  -  amendments  to  the  Constitution 

Sec.  1.  inis  constitution  can  be  amended  by  passing 
the  same  amendment  at  two  succeeding  Annual  meetings  with  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  all  voting  members  present  at  each 
meeting  respectively. 


By-Laws 


Article  1  -  Name  of  Institution 

Sec.  1.  Recognizing  the  importance  of  a  Christian 
Discipline  under  a  true  Christian  Faith  in  the  upbuilding 
and  the  maintaining  of  that  noble  and  unselfish  character 
which  yields  real  happiness  in  this  life  and  which  fosters 
the  hope  of  the  blessings  of  an  Eternal  Life  with  Cod,  the 
school  will  require  all  students  of  Lutheran  Faith  to  take 
the  regular  religious  instruction  prescribed  in  their  course. 

Sec.  2.  Students  not  of  Lutheran  Faith  showing  a 
good  moral  character  may  graduate  from  the  school  without 
taking  religious  instruction  but  they  are  expected  to  attend 
services  regularly  in  the  church  to  which  they  belong. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practical  there  shall  be  organ¬ 
ized  the  following  departments:  Academic,  Normal,  Commercial 
and  Music,  the  courses  for  which  shall  be  drawn  by  the  fac¬ 
ulty  and  shall  be  approved  Qy  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Association. 

Sec.  4.  The  Association  may,  with  the  consent  of  the 
associated  church  bodies,  by  resolutions  passed  at  an  annual 
meeting  by  two-thirds  majority  of  all  votes  present,  establish 
additional  departments  when  conditions  warrant  it. 

Article  III  -  Membership 

Sec.  1.  idly  Lutheran  congregation  eligible  to  member¬ 
ship  may  be  admitted  into  the  association  at  an  annual  or 
special  meeting  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the  members  present. 
The  vote  admitting  a  congregation  to  membership  shall  be  by 
ballot . 


Sec.  2. 


All  congregations  belonging  to  the  association 
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are  expected  to  contribute  a  reasonable  sum  to  the  funds 
raised  for  building,  equipping,  or  running  the  school. 

Sec.  5.  All  congregations  that  are  members  of  this 
association  are  expected  to  set  apart  one  day  each  year  as 
College  Day,  when  the  education  of  the  young  people  shall  be 
the  general  subject.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretarjr  of 
the  association  to  suggest  programs  for  these  meetings  and  to 
assist  in  making  them  successful.  At  these  meetings  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  College  fund  should  be  made. 

Article  IV  -  Representation 


Sec.  1.  Each  congregation  shall  through  its  secretary 
report  to  the  secretary  of  the  association  the  names  of  its 
delegates  so  they  may  be  recognized  at  the  meeting  by  roll 

call . 


Sec.  2.  Any  pastor  serving  one  or  more  congregations 
belonging  to  the  association  shall  thereby  become  a  member 
of  the  meetings  of  the  association. 

Article  V  -  Officers 

Sec.  1.  Any  delegate  or  pastor  recognized  as  a  member 
of  the  meetings  of  the  association  shall  be  eligible  to  hold 

office. 


Sec.  2.  The  association  shall  at  its  annual  meeting 
elect  a  committee  of  nine  members  to  nominate  candidates  for 
officers  to  be  elected.  Individual  members  may  in  open  meet¬ 
ing  suggest  names  to  the  Nomination  Committee. 

Article  "71  -  Duties  of  Officers 

Sec.  1.  In  case  of  absence  or  disability  of  the  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  association  to  act  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  vice-president  shall  serve  as  '-resident  pro 
tern  of  the  Board. 


Article  VII  -  Meetings 

Sec.  1.  In  the  selection  of  members  of  the  faculty  at 
the  Annual  meeting  the  vote  shall  be  taken  by  ballot.  The 
Board  of  Directors  shall  uresent  candidates  to  be  voted  on 
and  a  "yes”  or  "no"  vote  shall  be  taken  on  each  individual 
candidate . 


Sec.  2.  In  case  there  are  two  or  more  candidates  for 
the  same  position  the  vote  shall  not  be  announced  until  bal¬ 
lots  have  been  cast  for  each  candidate.  The  candidate  having 
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the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  declared  elected  pro¬ 
vided  he  has  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast. 

Sec.  3.  The  procedure  of  "the  secretary  casting  the 
vote  of  the  Association,  etc., "shall  not  be  permissible  in 
electing  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

Article  VIII  -  Quorum 

Sec.  1.  Representatives  from  a  majority  of  the  con¬ 
gregations  belonging  to  the  Association  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  at  the  Annual  and  Special  meetings  of  the  association, 
w*  smaller  number  may  adjourn  the  meeting  to  another  date  when 
the  secretary  of  the  association  shall  notify  the  secretaries 
of  the  congregations  not  represented  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  adjourned  meeting  and  of  the  business  to  be  transacted. 

At  this  adjourned  meeting  the  delegates  and  pastors  present 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business  regardless  of  the  num¬ 
ber  present. 


Sec.  2.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business  at  any  meeting. 

Article  IX  -  Amendments 

Sec.  1.  additions  to  these  by-laws  not  conflicting 
with  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  herein  contained  may  be 
made  at  any  meeting  of  the  association  if  passed  by  two-thirds 
majority  vote. 

Sec.  2.  Amendments  involving  the  repeal  or  altera¬ 
tion  of  provisions  in  these  by-laws  must  be  presented  at  an 
Annual  meeting  and  read  in  open  meeting  at  an  appointed  time, 
and  must  be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  at  a  succeed¬ 
ing  meeting  of  the  association. 

Sec.  3.  No  amendment  can  be  made  to  these  by-laws  oon 
flicting  with  the  Constitution.  Such  changes  must  be  made  as 
amendments  to  the  Constitution. 


APPENDIX  V 


JUNIOR  COLLEGES1 

3y  authority  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  junior 
colleges  may  be  established  under  the  following  condition 

1.  Staff-- 

(a)  Number  of  staff. — A  minimum  staff  of  six 
teachers  giving  the  major  part  of  their 
time  to  junior  college  work  must  be  main¬ 
tained. 

(b)  Qualifications  of  staff. --The  members  of 
the  staff  must  be  university  graduates 
with  special  training  in  their  particular 
fields  and  have  at  least  one  year  of  post¬ 
graduate  study. 

2.  Organization — 

Junior  college  work  may  be  associated  with  the 
work  of  the  high  school,  but  must  be  dissociated 
both  in  organization  and  in  buildings  from  the 
work  of  the  primary  grades. 

5.  Equipment — 

Library  and  laboratory  equipment  must  be  reason¬ 
ably  adequate  in  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
junior  college. 

4.  Examinations-- 

The  examinations  of  the  junior  college  will  be 
the  regular  university  examinations  of  the  first 
year. 

The  conditions  of  entrance  and  of  advance¬ 
ment  to  junior  college  will  be  those  which 
obtain  in  the  university. 

5.  Financial  support- - 

Except  in  the  case  of  high  schools  which  may 
obtain  junior  college  affiliation  and  receive 
the  regular  department  grant,  junior  colleges 
will  be  affiliated  on  the  basis  of  private 
financial  support  only. 


1.  University  of  Alberta,  Calendar,  1941-42,  pp.  257-258 
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APPENDIX  VI 
COLLEGE  CALENDAR 


Camrose  Lutheran  College 


Calendar 

1941-1942 


CAMROSE,  ALBERTA 


foreword 


The  camrose  Lutheran  college  is  not  a 

large  school.  Its  ideal  is  not  that  it  shall  be  a  large 
school,  but  that  it  shall  be  a  good  school.  It  strives 
to  be  recognized  for  the  superior  type  of  guidance  and 
instruction  given  by  its  teachers  and  the  scholarship  and 
integrated  personality  attained  by  its  students.  It  seeks 
to  create  a  wholesome  Christian  atmosphere  which  en¬ 
courages  desirable  character  development. 

In  its  educational  program  and  activities  the  College 
emphasizes: 

A  STRONG  FACULTY  of  scholarly,  sympathetic 
teachers,  with  special  training  for  the  subjects  they  teach. 

SOCIAL  CO-OPERATION  in  all  phases  of  College 
activity,  stressing  that  school  is  life,  not  merely  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  it. 


DEMOCRACY  in  co-curricular  and  student  organ¬ 
izations. 

INDIVIDUAL  INSTRUCTION  in  classes  small 
enough  to  make  possible  thorough  attention  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  personal  problems  of  each  student. 

PERSONAL  INTEREST  in  every  student  to  en¬ 
courage  physical,  mental,  spiritual  and  social  development. 


“And  Jesus  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God 
and  man.” — Luke  2:52. 


COLLEGE  CALENDAR,  1941-42 

FALL  TERM— 1941 

Registration  and  payment  of  fees  Tuesday,  September  9 

Class  work  begins  Wednesday,  September  10 

Fall  term  ends  Friday,  December  19 


WINTER  TERM— 1942 

Payment  of  fees  Monday,  January  5 

Class  work  begins  Monday,  January  5 

Winter  term  ends  Friday,  April  17 


SPRING  TERM— 1942 

Payment  of  fees 

Class  work  begins  . 

Spring  term  ends 
Commencement 
Departmental  Examinations 


Monday,  April  27 
Monday,  April  27 
Friday,  June  19 
Friday,  June  19 
Until  end  of  June 


Holidays:  Remembrance  Day,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas  Vacation, 
Easter  Vacation,  Empire  Day  — College  Picnic, 

Ski  Tournament — Half  Holiday 


Daily  Schedule 


Rising  Bell  7:00  a.m. 

Breakfast  .  7:30  a.m. 

Class  Hours  . 9:00-10:20  a.m. 

Chapel  Exercises  .  10:20- 10:30  a.m. 

Class  Hours  . 10:30-12-20  a.m. 

Noon  Hour  12:20-  1:30  p.m. 

Class  Hours  .  1:30-  4:00  p.m. 


Recreation 

Supper  . 

Devotion 
Supervised  Study 

Cocoa  . 

Quiet  for  Night  .. 
Saturdays,  Quiet 


4:00-  7:30  p.m. 

. 6:00  p.m. 

7:15 -  7:30  p.m. 
.7:30-  9:45  p.m. 

. 9:45  p.m. 

. 10:30  p.m. 

.  11:15  p.m. 


“Consider  that  this  day  ne’er  dawns  again.” — Dante. 


General  Information 


The  Camrose  Lutheran  College,  a  residential  high  school  and 
business  college,  offers  instruction  in  the  High  School  Courses  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  Province  of  Alberta. 

The  Academic  Department  prepares  students  for  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  examinations  in  the  subjects  of  Grades  X,  XI  and  XII.  For 
students  who  wish  to  prepare  for  the  teaching  profession,  this  de¬ 
partment  offers  the  Normal  Entrance  Course.  For  young  men  and 
women  who  desire  to  qualify  for  entrance  to  the  University,  this 
department  offers  the  University  Matriculation  Course.  In  addition 
to  these  courses  the  General  High  School  Course  is  offered.  The 
teachers  in  this  Department  are  university  graduates  with  special 
training  in  the  subjects  in  which  they  give  instruction. 

The  Commercial  Department  offers  courses  in  modern  business 
methods.  There  is  a  One-Year  Short  Course  in  Stenography,  a  One- 
Year  Short  Course  in  Bookkeeping  and  a  special  one-year  course  in 
Commercial  Subjects  as  outlined  by  the  Alberta  Department  of 
Education. 

The  educational  advantages  of  residing  in  the  College  dormitory 
cannot  be  overestimated.  Students  from  a  distance  who  do  not  live  in 
the  College  building  are  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  those  who 
enjoy  the  privileges  and  the  home  life  of  the  College  dormitory. 
Regular  study  periods,  contact  with  the  teachers,  and  association 
with  other  students  are  essential  and  important  factors  in  student  life. 
It  is  necessary  to  enforce  certain  rules  for  the  welfare  of  all  concerned. 
Students  see  the  importance  of  these  rules  and  obey  them  cheerfully. 
Resident  students  are  under  the  supervision  of  the  dean  of  boys  or 
the  dean  of  girls. 

The  College  dormitory  rooms  are  large  and  well  lighted. 
They  are  furnished  with  wardrobes,  dressers,  beds  and  mattresses. 
Students  are  required  to  furnish  blankets  and  quilts,  sheets,  pillows 
and  pillow  cases,  towels  and  curtains. 

“Educated  men  are  as  superior  to  those  uneducated  as  the  living  are  to  the  dead.” 

— Aristotle. 
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The  College  Building 

The  Camrose  Lutheran  College  has  a  beautiful  site  of  nearly 
twenty-three  acres  at  the  southern  limits  of  the  town  of  Cam- 
rose.  From  the  upper  stories  of  the  College  building  a  splendid  view 
is  obtained  of  the  flourishing  town. 

The  College  building  has  four  and  a  half  stories,  including  the 
basement.  The  ground  floor  contains  the  dining-hall,  the  kitchen  and 
the  typewriting  room.  On  the  main  floor  are  the  offices,  the  reading 
room,  science  room  and  class  rooms.  Two  of  these  are  connected 
by  folding  doors  for  assembly  purposes.  The  second  floor  contains 
dormitory  accommodation  for  the  boys  and  rooms  for  the  dean. 
The  girls’  residence  and  room  for  the  dean  of  girls  is  on  the  third 
and  fourth  floors.  Separate  stairways  lead  to  the  boys’  and  girls’ 
dormitory  apartments. 

Flowering  shrubs  beautify  the  campus.  The  finest  avenue  of 
trees  in  the  community,  consisting  of  six  rows  of  green  ash  and 
north-west  poplars,  leads  up  to  the  College  building. 

To  encourage  students  to  stay  in  the  building  so  as  to  receive 
the  greatest  benefits  from  their  school  life  and  enjoy  the  homelike 
atmosphere  of  our  school,  the  College  offers  good,  wholesome  board 
and  comfortable  rooms  at  bare  cost. 


“It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here”. — Matt.  17:4. 
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THE  COLLEGE  STAFF 

1941-1942 

Faculty 

CHESTER  A.  RONNING,  Principal,  Dean  of  Boys, 

Social  Studies,  Choir. 

Training:  B.Sc.,  University  of  Minnesota,  1922;  two  years’  Arts  in  Science, 
University  of  Alberta,  1914-16;  Graduate  Camrose  Normal  School,  1917;  Gradu¬ 
ate  of  North  China  Language  School,  Peiping,  1923;  Alberta  Academic  Certificate, 
1931;  University  of  Alberta  Summer  Sessions,  1921,  1927,  1936,  1938;  University 
of  British  Columbia,  1937. 

Experience:  Principal,  Camrose  College,  fourteen  years,  1927-1941;  Assistant 
Principal,  Hung  Wen  Shu  Yuan,  Fancheng,  Hopeh,  China,  four  years,  1923-1927; 
Assistant  Principal,  Queen  Alexandra,  Edmonton,  1919;  Assistant  Principal,  H.  A. 
Gray,  Edmonton,  1919-1921;  Teacher,  Valhalla,  1916. 

EDWIN  M.  BERGH,  Business  Manager,  Commercial  Subjects. 

Training:  Graduate  of  Red  Wing  Seminary  Academy,  1921;  Business  Course 
at  Alberta  College,  1926;  Gregg  Teachers’  Certificate,  1928;  Alberta  Department  of 
Education  Summer  School,  1940. 

Experience:  Commercial  instructor  at  Camrose  College,  sixteen  years,  1925- 
1941;  Business  manager,  Camrose  College,  fourteen  years,  1927-1941. 

HELEN  B.  SORHUS,  Dean  of  Girls,  English,  Dramatics. 

Training:  B.A.,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  1932;  M.A.,  University  of 
Toronto,  1939;  Saskatchewan  High  School  Teachers’  Certificate,  1933;  University 
of  Saskatchewan  Summer  Sessions,  1934,  1936,  1941;  University  of  Alberta  Sum¬ 
mer  Session,  1938. 

Experience:  Instructor,  Camrose  College,  seven  years,  1934-1941. 

GEORGE  MOI,  Religion,  Modern  and  Classical  Languages. 

Training:  B.A.,  University  of  Saskatchewan,  1929;  High  School  Teachers’  Cer¬ 
tificate  from  the  University  of  Alberta,  1934;  High  School  Teachers’  Certificate, 
Saskatchewan;  University  of  Saskatchewan  Summer  Session,  1929;  University  of 
Alberta,  1938,  1941. 

Experience:  Instructor,  Camrose  College,  five  years,  1936-1941;  Instructor, 
Outlook  Lutheran  College,  five  years,  1929-1936. 

EDWIN  F.  MARKEN,  Science,  Mathematics. 

Training:  B.A.,  St.  Olaf  College,  1932;  University  of  Saskatchewan  Summer 
Sessions,  1935,  1936;  University  of  Alberta  Summer  Sessions,  1937,  1938;  High 
School  Teachers’  Certificate  from  the  University  of  Alberta,  1941. 

Experience:  Instructor,  Camrose  College,  four  years,  1936-1940;  Instructor, 
Outlook  Lutheran  Collegee,  three  years,  1932-1935. 

Associate  Staff  Members 

REV.  A.  H.  SOLHEIM,  B.A.,  (U.  of  A.)  College  P'astor 
OLE  J.  HATLEN,  A.T.C.M. 

Piano,  Theory,  Fretted  Instruments 
STELLA  GUNDERSON,  Matron 

“’Tis  education  forms  the  mind:  Just  as  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree’s  inclined.”— Pope 
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O.  J.  HATLEN 


E.M.BERGH 


<3  .  MOl 


COLLEGE  STAFF,  1940-41 

Fhis  year  Mr.  Marken  returns  to  the  staff  after  spending  a  year  at  the  University  of  Alberta. 
Miss  McPherson  has  accepted  a  position  in  Saskatchewan. 


ACADEMIC  DEPARTMENT 

The  Academic  department  offers  the  Alberta  High  School  Course 
as  outlined  by  Department  of  Education,  Province  of  Alberta. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE 

Grade  X — Compulsory  Subjects:  English  1;  Social  Studies  1; 
Health  and  Physical  Education. 

Grade  XI — Compulsory  Subjects:  English  2;  Social  Studies  2. 

Grade  XII — Compulsory  Subjects:  English  3,  Social  Studies  3. 

Other  subjects  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  Elective  list  of  Academ¬ 
ic,  Commercial  and  General  subjects. 

ELECTIVES 

Academic:  Algebra  1  and  2;  Geometry  1;  Chemistry  1  and  2; 
Physics  1  and  2;  Languages  1,  2  and  3;  Trigonometry  and  Analytical 
Geometry;  Biology  2. 

Commercial:  Bookkeeping  1,  2  and  3;  Stenography  1  and  2; 
Typewriting  1  and  2;  Office  Practice. 

General:  Music  1  and  2;  Art  1  and  2;  Bookkeeping  la;  Stenogra¬ 
phy  la;  Typewriting  la;  General  Mathematics  1  and  2;  Commercial 
Law;  Biology  1;  Psychology. 

NORMAL  ENTRANCE 

Candidates  who  seek  admission  to  the  Alberta  Normal  Schools 
must  have  completed  the  following  requirements: 

1.  A  High  School  Diploma  with  an  attainment  of  at  least  100 
credits. 

2.  “B”  standing  at  least  in  each  of  the  following  subjects: 
English  1,  2  and  3;  Social  Studies  1,  2  and  3;  Health  and  Physical 
Education  ,1;  Algebra  1;  Geometry  1;  Physics  1,  or  Chemistry  1; 
Biology  1,  or  Biology  2;  Art  1;  Music  1. 

3.  “B”  standing  in  subjects  listed  as  General  Electives  with  Gen¬ 
eral  Mathematics  1  and  2  and  General  Science  1  and  2  excluded, 
sufficient  in  number  to  carry  not  fewer  than  17  credits. 

UNIVERSITY  MATRICULATION 

Grade  X — English  1 ;  Social  Studies  1 ;  Algebra  or  Geometry 
1 ;  Physics  1  or  Chemistry  1 ;  Foreign  Language  1 ;  Health  and  Physic¬ 
al  Education;  Electives  from  the  list  above,  7  credits;  total  35. 

Grade  XI — English  2;  Social  Studies  2;  Geometry  1  or  Algebra 
1;  Chemistry  1  or  Physics  1;  Foreign  Language  2;  Electives  from  the 
list  above,  10  credits;  total,  35. 

Grade  XII — English  3;  Social  Studies  3;  Algebra  2;  Trigonome¬ 
try  and  Analytical  Geometry.  Two  of  the  following:  Physics  2; 
Chemistry  2;  Biology  2;  Foreign  Language  3;  Total,  35  credits. 

“Wisdom  shall  be  the  stability  of  the  times.” — Isa.  3 6:6. 
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COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENT 


This  department  offers  courses  for  students  who  wish  to  qualify 
for  positions  in  the  world  of  business. 

Students  who  have  already  obtained  at  least  eighty-five  (85) 
credits,  are  advised  to  take  the  Special  One- Year  Course  in  Com¬ 
mercial  Subjects  outlined  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

SPECIAL  ONE-YEAR  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

Stenography  (Gregg  Shorthand)  1  and  2  or  Bookkeeping  1  and 
2;  Typewriting  1  or  Typewriting  1  and  2;  Office  Practice. 

Students  who  desire  a  commercial  training  but  who  do  not 
have  the  requirements  for  the  Special  One-Year  Commercial  Course 
outlined  above  are  advised  to  take  the  Camrose  College  Commercial 
Course. 


CAMROSE  COLLEGE  COMMERCIAL  COURSE 

Shorthand  (Gregg)  1  and  2;  Bookkeeping  1  and  2;  Typewriting 
1  and  2;  Office  Practice;  English;  Spelling;  Penmanship. 

The  College  will  issue  certificates  of  graduation  to  students  who 
successfully  complete  the  above  courses. 

Comptometer  Course 

Students  registered  in  Office  Practice  will  be  given  a  special 
comptometer  course. 

“There  is  no  better  ballast  for  keeping  the  mind  steady  on  its  keel,  and  saving  it 
from  all  risk  of  crankiness,  than  business.” — Lowell. 


PRE-SEMINARY  COURSE 

In  the  fall  of  1938,  the  Pre-Seminary  Course  was  organized  to 
prepare  students  for  admission  to  the  Luther  Theological  Seminary, 
Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan.  Grade  XII  standing  is  required  for 
admission  to  this  course  which  is  the  equivalent  of  second  year  Junior 
College.  Courses  are  offered  in  English,  Religion,  Greek,  Philosophy, 
Psychology  and  Norse.  Graduates  are  admitted  to  Luther  Seminary, 
Saskatoon. 

“And  he  gave  some — pastors — for  the  work  of  the  ministry”. — Ephesians  4:11-12. 
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RELIGIOUS  ACTIVITIES 

It  is  just  at  the  “high  school  age”  that  boys  and  girls  enter  upon 
the  most  difficult  and  trying  time  of  life.  And  it  is  just  at  this  period 
that  the  basic  elements  of  character  are  developed.  What  a  person  is 
as  he  comes  out  of  this  ordeal  he  will  generally  continue  to  be  in 
after  life. 

How  important  it  is  then  that  boys  and  girls  at  just  this  forma¬ 
tive  period  be  brought  under  the  influence  of  Christian  teachers  and 
regular  Christian  instruction,  and  have  the  general  direction  of  their 
education  in  harmony  with  the  best  teachings  of  the  home  and  the 
church. 

The  Camrose  Lutheran  College  endeavors  to  create  and  maintain 
a  religious  atmosphere  and  to  surround  the  students  with  Christian 
influences.  For  these  reasons  instruction  in  Christianity  is  a  recog¬ 
nized  subject  of  the  curriculum  and  is  required  in  all  departments  of 
the  College.  The  courses  are  designed  to  present  the  students  with 
the  great  Christian  truths,  to  prepare  them  for  Christian  service  and 
leadership  and  to  make  religion  a  vital  factor  in  their  character  de¬ 
velopment. 

The  College  emphasizes  the  importance  of  religion  in  every 
possible  way.  Daily  chapel  exercises  are  conducted  and  students  hear 
the  Word  of  God  regularly.  Hearing  leads  to  believing,  and  the 
young  people  who  believe  take  part  in  religious  work.  Students  are 
given  opportunities  to  develop  their  convictions  and  to  assume 
leadership  so  that  when  they  get  back  to  the  home  community  they 
may  make  themselves  helpful  in  the  young  peoples’  societies  and 
Sunday  Schools  of  their  home  congregations. 

The  Christian  Service  Group  which  meets  weekly  and  often 
visits  congregations  in  the  community,  the  Boys’  Prayer  Group  and 
the  Girls’  Prayer  Group  which  meet  daily,  the  Bible  Study  Group 
which  is  organized  in  conjunction  with  the  local  congregation,  and 
the  annual  Consecration  Week  have  all  become  permanent  institu¬ 
tions  in  the  religious  life  of  the  College  and  have  proved  to  be  of 
inestimable  spiritual  value  to  many  students. 

The  religious  organizations,  the  instruction  in  Christianity,  the 
devotional  meetings,  the  influence  of  Christian  teachers  and  students, 
and  the  Christian  atmosphere,  all  contribute  to  create  in  the  student 
the  right  interest  and  to  give  him  needed  information  and  inspira¬ 
tion. 


“Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path.”— -Ps.,  119:105. 


STUDENT  ORGANIZATIONS 

STUDENTS’  ASSOCIATION 

All  registered  students  are  members  of  the  Students’  Association. 
This  organization  gives  students  opportunities  for  training  in  de¬ 
mocracy  and  self  government.  Wednesday  assembly  periods  are  de¬ 
voted  to  Students’  Association  meetings  and  special  lectures  on 
national  and  international  topics. 

STUDENTS’  COUNCIL 

The  Council  is  elected  by  the  Students’  Association.  It  controls 
with  advcie  from  the  Faculty  all  student  activities  and  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  Association  fees.  The  Council  consists  of  a  president,  vice- 
president,  secretary-treasurer,  president  of  the  Aurora,  president  of 
the  Christian  Service  Group,  editor  of  the  Campusonia,  and  directors 
of  sports  and  music  activities. 

THE  AURORA 

The  Aurora  is  the  College  literary,  social,  debating  and  dramatic 
society.  Students  take  great  interest  in  the  bi-weekly  meetings  of 
this  organization  and  receive  most  valuable  training  in  speaking,  de¬ 
bating,  singing,  and  performing  in  public. 

“It  is  better  to  be  able  neither  to  read  nor  write  than  to  be  able  to  do  nothing 

else”. — Hazlitt. 
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This  choir  was  awarded  the  highest  marks  given  any  chorus  at  the  1941  Alberta  Music  Fei 
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CAMROSE  COLLE 


MUSIC  ACTIVITIES 


The  College  encourages  students,  who  are  musically  inclined,  to 
participate  in  the  musical  activities  of  our  school.  Hymn  singing  is  an 
important  part  of  the  daily  chapel  exercises.  Community  singing 
characterizes  many  social  gatherings.  Students  who  are  interested  in 
vocal  music  have  the  opportunity  of  joining  the  College  Chorus 
under  trained  leadership.  Whenever  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of 
students  in  attendance  who  play  musical  instruments,  an  orchestra  is 
organized.  Instruction  is  available  in  instrumental  music. 

PIANO 

Associated  with  the  College  staff  are  competent  music  teachers 
who  provide  opportunities  for  students  who  are  interested  in  pursu¬ 
ing  courses  of  independent  study  in  piano.  They  may  prepare  for 
examinations  of  the  Toronto  Conservatory  of  Music  if  they  wish. 
Students  who  desire  to  take  piano  lessons  must  make  special  arrange¬ 
ments  with  the  piano  instructors.  The  College  is  glad  to  make  these 
arrangements  for  piano  students  with  the  music  teachers. 


“Of  all  the  arts  great  music  is  the  art  to  rue  the 


c  A  CAPELLA  CHOIR 

Hal  held  in  Edmonton  and  was  pronounced  by  the  adjudicator  to  be  one  of  the  most  efficient 
Canada. 


CHOIR 

The  College  Choir  has  become  one  of  the  most  popular  activities 
of  the  College.  It  has  been  gradually  built  up  over  a  period  of  years 
and  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  life  of  the  school.  The 
Choir  specializes  in  the  singing  of  chorales  of  the  type  arranged  by 
Dr.  F.  Melius  Christiansen  of  the  St.  Olaf  College  Choir.  During  the 
past  years  the  College  Choir  has  enjoyed  considerable  distinction. 
Tours  of  Central  Alberta  are  often  made.  The  programs  consist  of 
choral  music  which  have  been  received  everywhere  with  hearty  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  appreciation. 


THE  COLLEGE  CHORUS 

The  College  Festival  Mixed  Chorus  and  the  College  Girls’  Chorus 
participate  each  year  in  Music  Festivals.  These  choruses  have  ob¬ 
tained  high  praise  from  adjudicators  for  many  years.  An  excellent 
opportunity  is  provided  for  students  who  are  interested  in  music  to 
receive  special  attention  in  preparation  for  festivals. 

The  College  literary  and  social  programs  enable  students  to  de¬ 
velop  musical  and  literary  talents. 

:  the  soul  above  all  earthly  storms”. — Lcland. 


PHYSICAL  ACTIVITIES 

One  of  the  important  aims  of  the  College  is  the  encouragement 
and  stimulation  of  physical  development.  For  this  purpose  whole¬ 
some  sports  and  exercises  are  provided  and  all  students  are  required 
to  give  some  time  to  physical  education. 

Opportunities  are  offered  to  students  to  take  part  in  a  variety 
of  athletic  activities.  Each  year  strong  teams  of  baseball,  softball, 
hockey,  basketball  and  tennis  are  organized  for  boys  and  girls.  The 
object  is  to  encourage  as  many  students  as  possible  to  take  part  in 
healthful  athletics.  The  College  rink,  operated  by  the  Students’  Coun¬ 
cil,  provides  skating  in  the  winter.  The  hockey  team  has  regular 
practice  periods  on  the  town  rink  where  all  league  games  are  played. 
Volleyball  is  a  new  game  at  College  and  is  becoming  very  popular. 
Occasionally  the  school  organizes  a  hiking  club  especially  for  students 
who  through  lack  of  interest  or  on  account  of  physical  defects  fail  to 
take  part  in  the  more  vigorous  sports. 

Many  students  take  advantage  of  the  wonderful  opportunities 
for  skiing  in  the  winter  time  on  the  snow-clad  hills  just  south  of 
town.  A  number  of  our  students  have  won  prizes  in  the  track  events 
and  ski  tournaments  for  which  Camrose  is  noted  throughout  the 
Province. 

‘There  is  no  kind  of  achievement  you  could  make  in  the  world  that  is  equal 
to  perfect  health.  What  to  it  are  nuggets  and  millions?” — Carlyle. 


In  1941,  softball  ranked  highest  in  College  sport.  The  College 
boys’  team,  one  of  the  fastest  and  most  efficient  in  the  history  of 
the  school,  was  victorious  in  every  game  of  a  long  series. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS 


Only  such  rules  have  been  adopted  as  have  been  found  necessary 
for  the  promotion  of  the  highest  interests  of  the  students. 

Written  excuses  approved  by  the  principal  and  dean  of  boys  or 
dean  of  girls  must  be  obtained  for  absence  from  classes. 

All  students  are  required  to  be  present  at  the  daily  devotional 
services  held  in  the  chapel  room  and  to  attend  divine  services  on 
Sunday  either  in  our  church,  or,  if  not  Lutherans,  in  the  churches 
of  their  respective  denominations  in  Camrose. 

All  students  are  required  to  keep  their  rooms  clean  and  tidy,  and 
to  abstain  from  the  use  of’ tobacco  in  any  form  within  or  about  the 
building.  The  occupants  of  a  room  will  be  held  responsible  for  its 
condition.  Day  students  are  expected  to  observe  the  evening  study 
hours  at  home,  and  are  not  permitted  to  frequent  the  dormitory  after 
7:30  p.m.  unless  they  make  arrangements  to  attend  supervised 
study  hours.  It  is  most  desirable  that  students  from  out  of  town  reside 
in  the  College.  The  College  cannot  accept  responsibility  for  out-of- 
town  students  residing  elsewhere.  All  resident  students  are  required 
to  be  in  the  dormitory  after  7:30  p.m.,  except  on  Saturdays  and  Sun¬ 
days  unless  granted  special  leave  of  absence.  The  participation  in 
dancing  or  card  playing  whether  in  the  school  building  or  out  of  it, 
visiting  gambling  houses  or  other  places  of  questionable  nature,  and 
the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  are  strictly  forbidden. 

A  student  who  neglects  his  work,  who  wilfully  disobeys  the  rules 
which  are  laid  down  for  the  government  of  the  school,  or  whose 
conduct  is  improper,  or  whose  influence  is  pernicious,  is  not  wanted, 
and  will  not  be  retained  in  the  institution. 

The  school  admits  students  with  the  express  understanding  that 
they  will  cheerfully  comply  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
school  in  every  respect  and  deport  themselves  as  Christian  ladies  and 
gentlemen. 


“Where  law  ends  tyranny  begins.” — Samuel  Johnson. 
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Upper  right:  l)r.  Carl  |.  Hambro,  President  of  the  Norwegian  Parliament  and 
President  of  the  League  of  Nations  visits  the  College. 

Centre:  Lady  teachers  and  assistants  go  rafting  at  College  picnic. 

Lower  left:  Hoar  frost  on  the  College  avenue  of  trees. 


Snaps  taken  in  1941  show  the  faculty  at  picnic,  the  principal  at  tennis,  the 
language  teacher  at  coffee,  the  famous  softball  team  in  action,  a  student  day  dream¬ 
ing  and  three  preparing  for  Department  exams. 


COST  OF  ATTENDANCE 


BOARD  AND  ROOM 

Board  and  room  for  school  year  (to  June  17)  .  $159.60 

The  fees  for  board  and  room  are  payable  as  follows: 

September  9,  1941  (Fall  term,  15  weeks)  .  $63.00 

January  5,  1942  (Winter  term,  15  weeks)  .  63.00 

April  27,  1942  (Spring  term,  8  weeks)  .  33.60 

Total  (School  Year)  . $159.60 


There  will  be  an  additional  charge  for  board  and  room  for  those  staying  at 
the  College  while  writing  Departmental  Examinations  in  June. 

Opportunity  will  be  provided  for  a  limited  number  of  students  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  board  and  room  by  assisting  in  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  general  duties. 
Those  requesting  such  work  must  be  able  and  willing  and  they  should  make 
arrangements  sometime  before  August  20th. 

TUITION 


Tuition  for  school  year  . $70.00 

Fees  for  tuition  are  payable  as  follows: 

September  9,  1941  (Fall  term,  15  weeks)  .  $27.60 

January  5,  1942  (Winter  term,  15  weeks)  27.60 

April  27,  1942  (Spring  term,  8  weeks)  .  14.80 

Total .  $70.00 

TUITION  FOR  PRE-SEMINARY  COURSE 

Tuition  for  school  year  $50.00 


TUITION  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Lutheran  students  may  obtain  from  the  pastor  of  their  local  congregation, 
tuition  scholarships  amounting  to  twenty  dollars  ($20.00). 

SPECIAL  FEES 


Registration  Fee  (to  be  enclosed  with  application)  .  $2.00 

Students’  Association  Fee  (payable  on  registration  day)  2.00 

Medical  Fee  (Resident  Students  Only)  1.00 

Typewriter  Rent  (High  School  Students  for  single  period,  per  year)  .  5.00 

Typewriter  Rent  (Business  Students  for  double  period,  per  month)  2.00 

(Maximum  of  $10.00  for  the  school  year) 

Piano  Rent  (Music  Students)  per  month  .  .75 

(Maximum  of  $5.00  for  the  school  year) 

Graduation  Fee  2.00 

Chemistry  2  Fee  .  4.00 

Chemistry  1  Fee  .  1.00 

Music  Lessons  (arranged  with  music  teachers) 

Caution  Money  (Resident  students  only)  to  be  returned  at  end  of 

year  if  no  breakages  occur  . 3.00 


“When  you  sleep  in  your  cloak,  there’s  no  lodging  to  pay.” — Whyte-Melvillc 
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COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS 


Mr.  Arthur  Lewis,  President . Camrose,  Alberta 

Rev.  A.  H.  Solheim,  B.A.,  Vice-President .  Camrose,  Alberta 

Mr.  Georg  Moi,  B.A.,  Secretary  . Camrose,  Alberta 

Mr.  E.  M.  Bergh,  Treasurer .  Camrose,  Alberta 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 

Ex-Officio  Members 

Mr.  Arthur  Lewis,  Chairman  . Camrose,  Alberta 

Mr.  Georg  Moi,  B.A.,  Secretary  . Camrose,  Alberta 

Mr.  C.  A.  Ronning,  B.Sc.,  College  Principal . Camrose,  Alberta 

Term  Expiring  1942 

Rev.  Jacob  Stolee,  B.A.  . Viking,  Alberta 

Mr.  Ludwig  Pederson  . Round  Hill,  Alberta 

Mr.  I.  Grant  Loveseth  Camrose,  Alberta 

Term  Expiring  1943 

Mr.  Bert  Lomnes . Armena,  Alberta 

Mr.  C.  Lien . Ryley,  Alberta 

Mr.  Alfred  Vikse  . Donalda,  Alberta 

Term  Expiring  1944 

Rev.  A.  H.  Solheim,  B.A.  . Camrose,  Alberta 

Mr.  S.  Lefsrud,  L.L.B . Viking,  Alberta 

Mr.  Martin  Johnson  . New  Norway,  Alberta 

“Consider  all  them  that  seek  learning.” — Ecclesiasticus  33:17. 
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Historical  Sketch 


The  Camrose  Lutheran  College  has  been  in  operation  for  thirty 
years.  It  is  a  residential  high  school  and  business  college.  It  offers 
the  regular  Alberta  High  School  and  Commercial  courses  as  out¬ 
lined  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  prepares  students  for 
the  Departmental  recommendations  and  examinations.  The  College 
welcomes  to  its  halls  all  young  men  and  women  who  are  serious’ 
about  making  their  school  life  count  for  the  most. 

Camrose  Lutheran  College  is  operated  by  the  Alberta  Nor¬ 
wegian  Lutheran  College  Association,  a  corporation  of  congrega¬ 
tions  of  the  Norwegian  Lutheran  Church  of  Canada.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  was  organized  on  the  10th  day  of  August,  1910,  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  by  special  Act  of  the  Alberta  Legislature  in  the  spring  of  1913. 

The  College  commenced  its  first  school  year  on  the  second  day 
of  October,  1911.  As  the  association  had  as  yet  erected  no  building, 
temporary  dormitory  quarters  were  established  in  the  Heather 
Brae  House  and  classes  were  conducted  in  the  United  Lutheran  and 
Hauge  Synod  churches.  The  cornerstone  of  the  building  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  College  was  laid  July  1st,  191 1.  The  building  was  erected 
in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1912,  and  was  ready  for  occupancy  at  the 
opening  of  the  second  year  of  the  school,  October  21st,  1912. 

The  success  which  attended  the  College  during  its  earlier  years 
gave  evidence  of  the  courage  and  vision  of  its  founders.  The  College 
soon  became  permanently  established  as  an  institution  of  real  im¬ 
portance  to  the  rapidly  growing  communities  in  Alberta  today. 

In  recent  years  the  College  has  been  serving  an  ever  widening 
geographic  circle.  Students  come  from  hundreds  of  miles.  The  Col¬ 
lege  building  has  been  outgrown.  Many  who  make  application  can¬ 
not  be  accepted  due  to  lack  of  room.  The  College  Association  is 
considering  new  building  plans. 

“If  we  live  by  the  spirit,  by  the  spirit  let  us  also  walk.” — Galations  5:25. 
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ENROLMENT  1940-41 


GRADE  X— 

Norman  Anderson,  Camrose;  Daniel  Bergsagel,  Kyle,  Sask.;  Stella  Bergseth, 
Lougheed;  Henry  Blair,  Monitor;  Doreen  East,  Camrose;  Mary  Ruth  Erickson, 
Irma;  Lester  Fair,  Paradise  Valley;  Michael  Fisher,  Sedalia;  Fay  Frisken,  New 
Norway;  Hazel  Grahn,  Bittern  Lake;  Joan  Henderson,  Hughenden;  Dagny  Jacob¬ 
son,  Ohaton;  Hubert  Jasrnan,  Camrose;  Michael  Kissock,  Camrose;  Muriel  Lang- 
don,  Ohaton;  John  Law,  Hobbema;  Ada  Lymburner,  Ohaton;  Phyllis  Lyseng, 
Armena;  Carl  Nyberg,  Amisk;  Palmine  Paulgaard,  Rosenheim;  Gordon  Prichard, 
Camrose;  Norman  Raniseth,  Veteran;  Alton  Ronning,  Camrose;  Elsie  Shold, 
Armena. 


GRADE  XI— 

Garnet  Bevington,  Edmonton;  Ralph  Erickson,  Irma;  Agnes  Grieve,  Lough¬ 
eed;  Lorraine  Grundberg,  Dinant;  Alvin  Larson,  Rosenheim;  Berdeen  Lyseng, 
Armena;  Olga  Osinchuck,  Sedalia;  Gertrude  Raniseth,  Veteran;  Kenneth  Rawson, 
Ohaton;  Paul  Rolseth,  Armena;  Everett  Sage,  Camrose;  James  Solheim,  Camrose; 
Ruth  Steele,  Consort;  Solveig  StefFensen,  Irma;  Dorothy  Thirsk,  Kelsey;  John 
Wilder,  Camrose. 


GRADE  XII— 

Marion  Barker,  Pemukan;  Carl  Berg,  Lougheed;  Leonard  Berg,  Lougheed; 
Thelma  Bratrud,  Holden;  Lorentz  Brothen,  Ohaton;  Clara  Busnes,  Duhamel;  Don 
Cody,  Cereal;  Russell  Colwell,  Compeer;  Rosanna  Corry,  Scapa;  Florence  Ding- 
man,  Ohaton;  Edna  Doncaster;  Helene  Duggan,  Camrose;  Esther  Egedahl, 
Provost;  Cora  Egland,  Midale,  Sask.;  Alma  Ellefson,  Enchant;  Violet  Erickson, 
Killam;  Robert  Fair,  Paradise  Valley;  Gladys  Grundberg,  Dinant;  Helen  Harper, 
Paradise  Valley;  Severin  Heiberg,  Kingman;  Frances  Hill,  Monitor;  Irene  Huseby, 
Holden;  Otto  Johnson,  Bodo;  Irene  Jones,  Armena;  Solveig  Knudson.  Viking; 
Mona  Laing,  Altario;  Elizabeth  Law,  Hobbema;  Elmer  Link,  Camrose;  Norma 
Lyseng,  Camrose;  Rudolph  Magneson,  Camrose;  Eleanor  Nelson,  Granum;  Marie 
Nelson,  Granum;  Margaret  Ness.  Camrose:  Sylvia  Ness,  Tofield;  Verner  Nyberg, 
Amisk;  Lois  Nystrom,  Edberg;  Osborne  Olsen,  Holden;  Norma  Olson,  Edberg; 
William  Pederson,  Round  Hill;  Leslie  Peterson,  Viking;  Margaret  Ruth  Reeds, 
Irma;  Harold  Reynoldson,  Paradise  Valley;  Harold  Severtson,  Enchant;  Trygve 
Skretting,  Enchant;  Harold  Solheim,  Camrose;  Eleanor  Stark,  Camrose;  Eunice 
Swanson,  Camrose;  Iloyd  Urdal,  Armada;  Nellie  Valentine,  Ohaton;  William 
Vickerman,  Sedgewick;  Mariorie  Walker,  Sylvan  Lake;  Mildred  Walker,  Svlvan 
Lake;  Arthur  White,  Paradise  Valley;  Everett  Wiley,  Lanfine;  William  Wiles, 
Pemukan. 

COMMERCIAL— 

Carman  Byler,  Oyen;  Elizabeth  Freeman,  Camrose;  Evelyn  Galleberg,  Big 
Valley;  Carol  Gilbertson,  Frontier,  Sask.;  Katherine  Markle,  Camrose;  Jean  Mc¬ 
Connell,  Cadogan;  Reidar  Olsen,  Calgary;  Grace  Olson,  Camrose;  Gordon  Olstad, 
Camrose;  Lorene  Rogers,  Camrose;  Erval  Sanders,  Duhamel;  Edna  Sjerdal,  Cam¬ 
rose;  Joan  Spiers,  Camrose;  Ewart  Whaley,  Notikiwin;  Irene  William,  Camrose. 

“Tell  me  thy  company  and  I’ll  tell  thee  what  thou  art.” — Cervantes. 
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1941  GRADUATES 


ACADEMIC 


MARION  LIPSCOMB  BARKER 
LEONARD  INGVALD  BERG 
THELMA  MAE  BRATRUD 
LORENTZ  EARL  BROTHEN 
CLARA  CECELIA  BUSNESS 
RUSSELL  L.  COLWELL 
FLORENCE  DINGMAN 
ESTHER  ALIDA  EGEDAHL 
CORA  MAE  EGLAND 
VIOLET  MAVIS  ERICKSON 
GLADYS  A.  GRUNDBERG 
HELEN  MAE  HARPER 
SEVERIN  A.  HEIBERG 
FRANCIS  BURNETT  HILL 
IRENE  DORIS  HUSEBY 
IRENE  ADELIA  JONES 
MONA  LAING 
ELIZABETH  MAUD  LAW 


ELEANOR  LORRAINE  NELSON 
MARIE  JOHANNA  NELSON 
MARGARET  LOUISE  NESS 
VERNER  RICHARD  NYBERG 
LOIS  OLGA  NYSTROM 
GRACE  MARION  OLSON 
WILLIAM  EDWARD  PEDERSON 
LESLIE  RAYMOND  PETERSON 
MARGARET  RUTH  REEDS 
HAROLD  C.  SEVERTSON 
HAROLD  LYONEL  SOLHEIM 
LLOYD  BERNHARD  URDAL 
NELLIE  K.  VALENTINE 
WILLIAM  K.  VICKERMAN 
MARJORIE  WALKER 
MILDRED  WALKER 
KIETH  WILLIAM  WILES 


COMMERCIAL 


ROSSANNA  M.  CORRY 
EDNA  MAE  DONCASTER 
ALMA  JENSINE  ELLEFSON 
ELIZABETH  SILENA  FREEMAN 
EVELYN  LOUISE  GALLEBERG 
CAROL  REBECCA  GILBERTSON 
SOLVFIG  KNUDSON 
KATHERINE  MURIEL  MARKLE 
MARY  JEAN  MeCONNEI 
REIDAR  JOHN  OLSEN 


GORDON  JEROME  OLSTAD 
LORENE  ANNETTE  ROGERS 
RUTH  ERVAL SANDERS 
EDNA  AMANDA  SJERDAL 
TRYGVE  SKRETTING 
EUNICE  THERESA  SWANSON 
DOROTF1Y  ELIZABETH  THIRSK 
JOHN  MAXWELL  WILDER 
IRENE  KAREN  Wll.LMAN 


“COUKACE  IS  ITS  OWN  REWARD” 


1 94 1  CLASS  MOTTO 


